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BOOK III. A S soon as the intention of the Marquis of Hastings to 
CHAP. I. ii. retire from the Government of India was made 

known to the Court of Directors, they proceeded to nom- 

1823. inate a successor in the person of Qeorge Canning. This 
distinguished statesman and orator had held the office of 
President of the Board of Control from June 1816 to 
December, 1820, and by his general concurrence with the 
commercial and political measures of the Court, had se- 
cured their good wiU and that of the proprietary body.» 
The embarrassing position in which he stood towards his 
colleagues in the administration^ exA his consequent separ- 

< See Correspondence between the Court of Dircctorn and the Bight Ho- 
nourable George Canning, President of the Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India, and Proceedings of the Com't of Proprietors.— Asiatic Journal, 
April and May, 1821. 
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aiion frcmi them, disposed them to oontemplate with satis- BOOK 10. 
Action hla removal to a distant region ; and his nominar obap, i. 
tion was readily confirmed. It may be doubted, if Mr, ■ 

Canning accepted the appointment without reluotanca. 1^^* 
The field most congenial to his talents was the House of 
Commons, where his display of wit and eloquence ensured 
him the admiration of even his bitterest opponents. In 
India, as he well knew from his experience at the Board, 
oratory was of no value : he would there have to act, not 
to talk — to reason, not to debate — and, instead of pour- 
ing out a torrent of words fitter to bewilder than to con- 
vince, admitting no pause for thought, he would have to 
vindicate his proceedings by principles carefuUy weighed 
and cautiously advocated, and subject to the calm and 
deliberate scrutiny of superior authority. That some 
such hesitation influenced his purposes, may be inferred 
from the scant alacrity of his preparations for his de- 
parture. The delay was productive of a change of des- 
tiny ; and before he had embarked for India, the death of 
Lord Castlereagh and the exigencies of the government 
placed him in the position of which he had long been 
ambitious, and for which he was eminently qualified, that 
of Hhe leading representative of the ministry in the House 
of Commons. 

The elevation of Mr. Canning to a principal place in the 
Home Administration, again left the office of Governor- 
General vacant. The vacancy was filled up by the nomi- 
nation of Lord Amherst, a nobleman who had taken no 
share in the party animosities of the period ; but who, a 
few years before, had discharged with credit the embanus- 
sing office of Envoy to China, and had resisted with dig- 
nity and firmness the attempts of the Court of Pekin to 
extort from him those confessions of hiuniliation, which 
it was its policy to demand from all states so abject or 
unwise as to solicit the admittance of their representatives 
to the Imperial presence. Untaught by the repeated 
fidlures of both the Dutch and English governments to 
negociate with the cabinet of Pekin upon a footing of 
equality, the despatch of an Embassy by the Crown had 
been urged by the Company's servants in China upon the 
home authorities, consequently upon disputes with the 
vice-regal government of Canton, and the recommenda- 
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BOOK III, tion had been inconsiderately adopted. The disagreements 
CHAP. I. had in the mean time been adjusted on the spot ; and the 
■ only results of the mission were the subjection of the 

1823. ambassador to gross personal indignity, and the precipi- 
tate dismissal of the Embassy without any^onmiunication 
with the emperor. The conduct of Lord Amherst under 
these trying circumstances had afforded entire satisfaction 
to his own government and to the Court of Directors ; 
and his elevation to the high office of Governor-General 
of India was a compensation for the ordeal he had gone 
through at Pekin.* 

In the interval that elapsed between the departure of 
the Marquis of Hastings in January, 1823, and the arrival 
of Lord Amherst in the August following, the Govern- 
ment devolved upon the senior Member of Council, Mr. 
John Adam. During the brief period of his administra- 
tion, tranquillity prevailed throughout Hindustan; and 
the prosperous condition of the finances enabled him to 
address his principal attention to the relief of the public 
burthens, and the adoption of measures of internal im- 
provement. The interest of the public debt was finally 
reduced from six to five per cent., and a proportionate 
annual diminution of expense consequently effected.' The 
accession to the revenue thus realised, was considered by 
the local government to be applicable to objects of public 
advantage ; and, consistently with this impression, it was 
determined to give effect to the provision of the last 
Charter, sanctioning the yearly outlay of one lakh of 
rupees on account of native education, and to adopt mea- 
sures for the systematic promotion of so important an ob- 
ject. Other projects of a like beneficent tendency were in 
contemplation, when they were suspended by prohibitory 
instructions from home,' and finally frustrated by the 
financial difficulties consequent upon an expensive war. 

» Jonrnal of the Proceedings of the late Embassy to China, by Henry Ellis. 
—Notes of Proceedings and Occurrences during the British Embassy to Pekin, 
in 1816, by Sir O. Thomas Staunton, 

3 The annual amount of interest in Bengal, in 1821-2, was Rupees 
1.60.00.000; in 1822-3, it was reduced to Rupees 1.30.00.000, behig a diminu- 
tion of thirty Lakhs, or j6'300,000.— Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 1842, toI. i, 
part 2. p. 246. 

» Letter from the Court to the Bengal Qovemment, 24th Feb. l824.~Report 
Commons Committee, Public App. p. 107. ** The act of the 63rd George III.,'* 
the Court observes, " provides for the appropriation of any surplus, with 
exception of the provision for literary purposes, shall be restricted to the 
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The proceedings of Mr. Adam's administration, with BOOK III. 
respect to the Calcutta press and to the house of Fklmer chap. i. 
and Co., at Hyderabad, have been already adverted ta — — 
Upon these two subjects, he had, while Member of Coun- ^^^ 
cil, uniformly dissented from the opinions of the Qo- 
vemor-G^eneral ; and it was to be anticipated, from his 
known character for firmness and consistency, that, when- 
ever the decision rested with himself, he would not be 
deterred by any fear of unpopularity, from acting up to 
the principles he had maintained. The occasion soon 
occurred. The editor of the Calcutta Journal having in- 
fringed the regulations to which the press had been sub- 
jected by the Qovemment, rendered himself liable to the 
infliction of the penalty with which he had been pre- 
viously menaced ; and he was, consequently, deprived of 
his license to reside in Bengal, and compelled to return to 
£ogland. This proceeding exposed Mr. Adam to much 
obloquy, both in India and in England ; but the sentence 
was confirmed by repeated decisions of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, and by the judgment of the Privy Council, upon 
a petition for the annulment of the Press regulations, 
which was refused ; ' and it was no more than the natural 
and necessary result of the conviction which Mr. Adam 
had all along avowed of the incompatibility of an unre- 
stricted freedom of the pres s with the social condition of 
British India." 

liquidation of the public debt." And they question the estimate of the Bengal 
Goremment as to the amonnt of the surplus ; as it was not apprised of the 
extent of the home demands on territorial account; the Court having already- 
ordered a remittance ftrom India, of two millions sterlhig, to provide for the 
diarge, and announcing a further outlay during the current year of nearly a 
like extent. These remittauces must have been provided from some other 
source, as the surplus was soon absorbed by the expenses of the war with Ava. 

> See Reports of Debates at the India House, 9th and 23rd July, 1824 ; 
22nd December, 1824; 18th January, 1826. After the latter, in which the 
question of compensation for losses incurred was discussed, a ballot was 
taken on the 11th April, 1826, when 157 voted for, and 436 against it. — 
AaiiUic Journal, passim. — For the decision of the Privy Council, ibid^ 
November, 1826. 

3 The nature of Mr. Buckingham's offence might have seemed to call for a 
punishment less severe, as it was merely a paragraph throwing ridicule upon 
tiie appointment of a minister of the Scotch chui-ch to the office of Clerk to 
the Committee of Stationery ; but the act was a breach of the regulation pro- 
hibiting editors of papers tnm. commenting on the measures of the Govern- 
ment ; and it was committed in defiance of a previous intimation, that on the 
first occasion on which such a disregard for the regulations of the Government, 
as had been formerly evhiced, should be repeated, the penalty of a revocation 
of the licence would be inflicted. The particular occasion was of little mo- 
ment: it was the reiteration of the offence which incurred the sentence. 
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BOOK III. The coxmection of the mercantile house of F&Imer and 
CHAP. I. Company with the minister of the Nizam had always been 
strenuously objected to by Mr. Adam, and he had warmly 
supported i^e similar views entertained by the resident. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. He was fully prepared, therefore, 
to carry into effect the orders of the Court, received 
shortly before the departure of his predecessor, and to 
put an end to transactions which he considered as unjust 
to the Nizam and discreditable to the British character. 
The advance to the Nizam of a sufficient sum to discharge 
his debt to Palmer and Company, in redemption of ^he 
tribute, on account of the Northern Circars, was in con- 
sequence concluded; and the house was interdicted -horn 
any further pecuniary dealings with the Court. The de- 
termination was fatal to the interests of the establish- 
ment; and, as many individuals were involved in its 
failure, the measure contributed to swell the tide of 
unpopularity against the Governor-General.: such, how- 
ever, was the solid worth of his character, and such the 
universal impression of his being alone actuated by a 
conscientious consideration for the public good, that his 
retirement from public duty on account of iaiHng health, 
and his subsequent decease, called forth a general expres- 
sion of regret from his contemporaries, and a deserved 
tribute of acknowledgment from those whom he had long, 
faithfully, and ably served.* 

The new Governor-General assumed the supreme autho- 
rity in August, 1823, and had scarcely had time to cast a 
hasty glance at the novel circumstances around him, when 
indicaticms of a storm, which had been silently gathering 
for a long time past upon the eastern portion of the 
British dominions, became too imminent to be longer 
disregarded, and required to be encountered with all the 

1 Mr. Adam died on the 4th June, 1825, on board the Albion, bound to 
England, where she arrived on the 11th September. On the 14th, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed by the Court of Directors; — *'R€«oIved unani- 
mously, That this Court, having received the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of Mr. John Adam in his passage from India to this counl^, desire to 
record in the strongest terms tlieir deep sense of his exemplary tntegritgr, d^ 
tlnguished alrility, and indefiitigable weal in the service of the East India 
Company, during a period of nearly thirty years rin the course of which, after 
filling the highest offices under the Bengal Govemmeot, he was more than aix 
years a member of the Supreme Council, and held, during some months of 
that tbne, the station of Governor-General. And that the Court most sin- 
cerely participate in the sorrow which must be felt by his relations and friends 
on this lamented event." 
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energies of the state. Hostilities were unayoidabla, and fha BOOK IIL 
war had to he canied on \mder circiimstancee peonliftrly obap. i. 
onpromising. As in the oaae of the conflict with Nepal, «— — — 
the enemy was a semi-barbarous power, inflated with an 1^38. 
overweening confidence in his own strength, and ignorant 
of the superior resources of the Britii^ Indian empire: 
but in Nepal, although the surface was rugged, the moun- 
tains were not tmfriendly to health and life ; and their 
contiguity to tiie plains brought within easy reach all the 
means and appliances that were essential to military 
moyements. In Ava, the marsh and the forest^ teeming 
with deleterious vapours, were to be traversed ; and the 
supplies, of which the country was destitute, could be 
furnished only from a distant region, and for the most part, 
by a slow, precarious, and costly transport by sea. In Ava 
also, as in Nepal, but in a still greater degree, the difficul- 
ties of a campaign were inordinately enhanced, by the 
total absence of local knowledge, and ignorance of the 
inhospdtaMe and impervious tracts through which it was 
attempted to march with all the airay and impediments of 
civilised war. 

The countries lying on the east and south-east of the 
British frontier of Bengal, from Asam to Arakan, a distance 
from north to south of about four hundred miles, were 
almost unknown at this period to European geography, 
having been hitherto closed against the inquiries of the 
Company's officers by their inherent physical difficulties, 
the barbarous habits of the people, the jealousy of their 
chiefs, and the unwillingness of the Indian government to 
sanction any enterprise of their servants, which might 
inspire doubts of their designs in the minds of the rulers 
of the adjacent regions. On tiiie most northern portion of 
the boundary, the valley of Asam, watered by the cour 
verging branches of the Brahmaputra, was immediately 
contiguous to the province of Bungpore, whence it stretched 
for three hundred and fifty miles in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to snow-dad mountains separating it from China. 
Along its southern limits, a country of hill and forest, 
tenanted by a number of wild tribes, with whom no inter- 
oourse had ever been opened, aprwd towards the east, and 
in its central portion xmder the designation of Kachar, 
was conterminous on the west with the British district of 
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BOOK III Sylhet, and was bounded on the east by the mountain- 
CHAP. I. girdled valley of Manipur. Similar tracts, inhabited by 
•""~"""~ rude uncivilised races, extended to the south, skirting the 
1828. provinces of Tipera and Chittagong, imtil the latter was 
divided by an inlet of the sea, from the principality of 
Arakan, recently become a part of the Burma dominions. 
Beyond Arakan, extending southwards to Tenaserim, and 
northwards to Asam, the whole of the territory west of the 
Chinese frontier acknowledged the sovereignty of the Eang 
of Ava, who was thus, in Arakan, the immediate neigh- 
bour of the British Indian empire, and was separated from 
it throughout the rest of its eastern limits by petty states, 
and uncivilised races, too feeble to defend themselves 
against his power, and rapidly falling a prey to his ambi- 
tion* It had long been foreseen, that the progressive 
approximation of the Burma dominion was csdculated to 
lead to a collision ; and circumstances early occurred, 
which could not fail to create mutual dissatisfaction and 
distrust. The tone of the Government of Ava was always 
of a tendency to provoke resentment rather than invite 
forbeai-ance ; and although it was no part of the policy of 
the Qovemment of Bengal to excite the suspicion, or 
incur the enmity of the Court of Ava, yet some of the 
transactions in which it was engaged were not unlikely to 
arouse such feelings in a haughty and ambitious state, and 
one incapable of appreciating the motives by which the 
relations of civilised powers with their neighbours are 
regulated. The position of Chittagong had, in an espe- 
cial manner, furnished cause for reciprocal offence and 
irritation. 

In the year 1784, the l^urmas invaded the principality 
of Arakan, long an independent kingdom, and when first 
visited by Europeans, abounding in population and afflu- 
ence. The people of Arakan, although identical in origin 
with the Burmas, speaking the same language, and follow- 
ing similar institutions, had, until the period specified, 
formed a distinct political society, the rulers of which 
tracing their descent from remote periods, had at various 
times extended their sway over countries lying to their 
north-west, including Chittagong, Tipera, Dacca, and other 
parts of Bengal. Engaged repeatedly in hostilities with 
the Burmas, the affinity of race had only exacerbated 
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mutual antipathy, and an implacable animodty separated BOOK III. 
the two nations more effectually than the mountain bar- onAP. i, 
riers which interposed between them. Civil diasension at — 
length imdermined the independence of Arakan. At the 1^1'^^ 
invitation of a disloyal chieftain, the forces of Minderagi 
Prahu, the king of Ava, crossed the Yumadong mountains, 
defeated the troops opposed to them, took prisoner the 
king of Arakan, Samada, with his family, and condemned 
them to perpetual captivity.* The king shortly afterwards 
died ; his relations were suffered to sink into obscurity, 
and Arakan became an integral part of the kingdom of 
Ava, imder the authority of a viceroy.* The oppressive 
system of the Burma government, and the heavy exactions 
which they levied, soon reduced the people to extreme 
misery, and drove them into repeated insurrections : the 
severity with which these were repressed, and despair of 
effective resistance, were followed by the flight of vast 
numbers of the natives to the borders of Chittagong, 
where they were permitted to settle upon extensive tracts 
of waste land hitherto untenanted. Many became indus- 
trious and peaceable cultivators ; but others, lurking in 
the border forests, emboldened by the certainty of a safe 
refuge, and instigated by proximity to their native country, 
to which the people of Arakan have a strong attachment 
availed themselves of the opportunity to harass the intru- 
sive government, and by constant predatory incursions 
disturb its repose and impair its resources. As these 
marauders issued from the direction of the British dis- 
tricts, and fell back upon them on any reverse of fortune ; 

> Sketch of Arakan, by Charles Patoii, Esq. — Asiatic Researches, vol.xvi. 
— On the History of Arakan, by Captain Phayre, Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner.— Jonmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vols, z, 679, and xiii. 23. 
According to Captain Phayre, the people of Arakan call themselves Myammas, 
which, in Bnrma pronunciation, is the same as Brammas, or Bormas. Their 
language and written characters are the same, with some varieties of articnlft- 
tion. The conntry they term Rakhain, and refer it to the Sanscrit word 
Bakshas, a malignant spirit. Besides the Hyammas, the population consists of 
various hill and forest tribes, apparently of kindred origin ; also of a consider- 
able proportion of Mohammedans and Bengalis, and of a mixed race from 
HyAinma fathers and Bengali mothers to whom the term '* Mags " is property 
restricted, although it is indiscriminately applied by the English in Bengal to 
the people of Arakan. The Mugs follow the fiiith of their fitthers, a corrupt 
Buddhism, but their language is Bengali. Symes says, Mogo is a term of 
religious import, applied to the priesthood and the King, whence the inhabit- 
ants are improperly termed Moghs.— Embassy to Ava, 104. Lient. Phayre 
is a better authority, but he leaves the etymology of the term ''Mug" 
unexplained. 

s Symes' Embassy to Ava, 110. 
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BOOK lU. and afi they experienced the treaftment which humasdty 

cuAF. I. dictated, and were encouraged to become peaceable sub- 

"■■~~"~ jects of the Company, the court of Ava, not very unreason- 

1823. ably, suspected that they were catted in their incursions 

by the British authorities^ who were thus carrying on a 

covert war against the Burmas, which it became necessary 

to oppose by open force. 

In the year 1793, three insurgent chiefs of some note, 
who had been defeated in one of their enterprises, fled as 
usual to the Company's territory of Chittagong.* With- 
out any comnmnication of his purposes to the British 
functionaries, the Burma monarch commanded that the 
fugitives should be pursued whithersoever they had fled, 
and brought back dead or alive., A force of five thousand 
men was sent across the Naf on this duty, and an army, 
twenty thousand strong, was to be assembled at Arakan 
for their support if necessary. The general of the Burma 
force, after crossing the river, addressed the judge and 
magistrate of Chittagong, explaining the occasion of his 
im*oad, but disclaiming hostile intentions, if the fugitives 
were secured and delivered into his hands. At the same 
time, he declared that he should not quit the Company's 
territories until they were given up ; and, in confirmation 
of his menace, he fortified his camp with a stockade. To 
submit patiently to so unjustifiable a violation of the 
British boundary, surpassed even the pacific forbearance 
of Sir John Shore; and a detachment was sent from 
Calcutta and Chittagong under Greneral Erskine, to compel 
the Burmas to withdraw into their own confines, it being 
intimated to them that, after their retreat, the delinquent 
whom they were in quest o^ and who had been secured by 
the magistrates, should be given up, if the British govern- 
ment was satisfied of the justice of the charges against 
^em. After receiving this assurance, the Burma com- 
mander retired, having carefully restrained his men during 
their encampment in the Company's territory from any 
act of violence or spoliation. The three Insurgent chiefe, 
after undergoing the form of a judicial investigation, were 
pronounced guilty, and delivered to their enemies. Two 

> Colonel SymeB speaks of these men as robbenh—leadaM of bandlfctt— 
being either nninformed of their political character, or not ftiwwfffag to 
acknowledge it. p. 117. 
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of them 'wore shut up in closed eells and starved to death; BOOK UL 
the third contrived to eBCi^)ey and found a more permanent qoap. i. 
a^lum than on his first fli^tyin ChittagODg. The cession — ^ 
of the fugitives was ascribed by the Burmas to no principle 1^^* 
of international equxtj, but to dread of their resentment^ 
and contributed to confirm them in a beUef, which thej 
had begun to enterbun, of their own superiority to the 
foreign conquerars of Hindustan ; an impression whidi 
was strengthened by the efforts made to conciliate the 
court of Ava» and the deepatch of a friendly mission 
under the conduct of Captain Symea^ 

A very fern years witnessed the recurrence of similar 
transactions ; and in the years 1797 and 1796, a body of 
people, amounting^ it is sdd, to between thirty and forty 
thousand, emigrated from Arakan into the Chittagoug 
district.* The viceroy sent after them a military force 
across the frontier, and wrote a threatening letter to the 
magistrate announcing the occurrence of war between the 
two states, unless the emigrants were forced to return to 
Arakan. The magistrate insisted on the immediate retreat 
of the Burmas; but they stodcaded themselves^ and 
repulsed an attack upon their intrenchments. They 
shortly afterwards withdrew ; and as the court was then 
occupied with schemes of conquest in Asam, it was judged 
e:q>edient to have recourse to moderate counsels, and an 
envoy was despatched to Calcutta^ to negociate for the 
restoration of Ihe fugitives. In the meantime, the govern- 
ment of Bengal had resolved to admit the emigrants to 
the advantages of permanent colonisation, and assigned 
them imoccnpicd lands in the southern portion of the 
district, engaging that they should not be suffered to 

1 Dr. Baclianan, who accompanied Captain Symes in the Emhassy sent hy 
Sir J. Shore, in 1795, observes : ** The opinion that prevailed, both at Chitta- 
gong and Ava, was, that the refugees were given np from fear; and this 
opiiSon has, no donbt, continned to operate on tiie lU-infomied Conrt of Ara, 
and has occasioned a frequent repetition of vlolenoe and insolence, ending in 
war. These evils might possibly have been avoided by a vigorous repnlse of 
file invasion in 1794; and a positive reftual to hearken to any proposal tat 
giving np the insinrgents, after the Conrt of Ava had adopted hostile measufta 
in place of negociakion.''-.^Accoant of the Frontier between Bengal and Ava. 
Edinburgh Jonmia of Science. October, 1826. 

3 An officer, Captain Cos, was employed to superintend their location. 
According to his report, he had a r^^ister of 13,000 settlers; and he had reason 
to believe, that between 40,000 and 50,000 would come forward as soon as he 
could assign them lands sufficient for their mataitenance. Above 10,000 
were located in the sttnation snbaequently known as Cos's Baaar.^Malfiolm, 
Pol. India, L M6. 
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BOOK UI. molest the Burma settlers in Arakan, and that no more 
CHAP. I. should be permitted to cross over into the Company's 

— possessions. Lord "Wellesley flattered himself that these 
1828. promises, and the assurances given to the envoy, would 
satisfy the court of Ava of the friendly disposition of the 
British government ; but so far was this expectation from 
being realised, that in 1800, the demand for the restoration 
of the emigrants was renewed, accompanied by the threat 
of invasion, if not complied with. It did not suit the 
convenience of the Bengal government to take serious 
notice of the menace ; and it was treated as the imautho- 
rised impertinence of the viceroy of Arakan. A force 
was, however, posted on the frontier, and Colonel Symes 
was again sent as an envoy to Ava, to appease the indigna- 
tion of the monarch. No particulars of this second 
mission have ever been given to the public; but it is 
known to have failed in effecting any of its objects. The 
envoy was detained three months at Mengwon, the tem- 
porary residence of the court. During this period, he was 
admitted to a single and disdainful audience of the king, 
and at the end was allowed to leave the place without any 
notice. No public answer was vouchsafed to a letter 
addressed by the Governor-General to the king ; and a 
reply which was privately furnished, and was of question- 
able authenticity, took no notice of the subject of the 
letter which it professed to answer. The only effect of 
this mission was to lower the Indian government in the 
estimation of the Burma Court.' 

The suspicions of the Court of Ava were again aroused 
and invigorated by the events which took place in the 
same quarter in 1811 : when a formidable rising of the 
people occurred under the guidance of Khyen-bran,« the 

1 The official despatch, announcing the result of the mission, states, that 
Colonel Sjrmes received assurances of the friendly disposition of the Burma 
Court, on which he had succeeded in impressing the fullest confidence in the 
good faith and amicable views of the British Government. — Pol. History of 
India, 1. 567. It is rather incompatible with this impression, that, in 1809, it 
was ascertained that the Burmas had for years meditated seriously the con- 
quest of Chittagong and Dacca. The disgraceful treatment of the Embassy, 
wo now learn, however, from another source. — Historical Review of the Po- 
litical Relations between the British Government in India and the Empire of 
Ava. By G. J. Bayfield, Acting Assistant to the British Resident in Ava. 
Revised by the Resident Lieut.-Col. Burney. Calcutta, 1835. 

3 This is the Chief, usually denominated by English inaccuracy, King- 
bering. The name is, properly, Khyen-byan ; the latter pronounced by the 
Burmas "bran," meaning, according to Lieutenant Phayre, Ehyen-retum: 
the boy having been born after his father's return from a iiisit to the mountain 
tribe, called Khyens. 
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son of the district officer, by whom the Barmas had been BOOK IIL 
mirited into Arnkan, and who had been rewarded for his chap. i. 
treason with the contempt and neglect which it deserved. ' 
The resentment which he consequently cherished against 1828. 
the Burmas was bequeathed to his son, who had been one 
of the emigrants to Chittagong. After a tranquil re- 
sidence of some years, Ehyen-bran collected a numerous 
band of his countrymen, and at their head burst into 
Arakan, the whole of which, with the exception of the 
capital, he speedily reduced to his authority. .Aj*akan 
itself capitulated; but the terms were violated, and great 
disorders were committed by the victors. It was the firm 
conviction of the viceroy of Arakan, that this formidable 
aggression originated with, and was supported by, the 
government of Bengal ; and such was the view, undoubt- 
edly, entertained by the king and his ministers.' In the 
hope of effacing so mistaken an impression, Captain Can- 
ning, who had twice before been employed on a similar 
duty,^ was sent to Ava to disavow all connection with the 
insurgents, and to assure the court of the desire of the 
government of Bengal to maintain undisturbed the exist- 
ing amicable intercourse. He found the court, as he 
expected, so strongly impressed with the belief that the 
British government was implicated in the late revolt^ that> 
in anticipation of hostilities, an embargo had been laid 
upon the British vessels at Rangoon. This was taken off 
by the Viceroy of Pegu, in compliance with the assur- 
ances and remonstrances of the Envoy : but the temper 
of the Court was less placable ; and before Captain Can- 
ning had quitted Bangoon for the capital, he was apprized 
that the Viceroy of Arakan had entered into the Com- 
pany's confines with a hostile force, and was instructed to 
return immediately to Bengal. On the other hand, per- 
emptory orders were received from the Court to send 

> Papers. Burmese War. Printed for Parliament.— Despatch of Governor- 
General, 23rd Jan, 1812, par. 9. 

3 His first mission was in 1803, when he was deputed as British Agent at 
Bangoon ; but the Inimical conduct of the Viceroy curtailed his residence there 
to less than a tvelremonth. He was sent a second time in 1809, to explain 
the nature of the blockade imposed upon the trade with the Isles of France. 
He was treated with rather more civility than on his first visit, and was 
allowed to proceed to Amarapura, where he had an audience of the King. No 
reply was given by His Mtjesty to the letter from the Governor-General, 
with which the Envoy was charged ; but one from the ministers hinted at 
the pretensions of Ava to Chittagong and Dacca. Nothing more satisfactory 
coold be obtained. 
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BOOK IIL €aptain Canniiig to the capital, hj foro^ if requisite, it 
CHAP. I. bdng the obvious intuition of the Burma cabinet to de- 

' tain him as a hostage for tiie delivOTy of Khyenrbran. The 

1^& commands of his own government, and the firmness of 
the Envoy, disappointed the project of the Court ; and the 
presence of two of the Company's armed vessels at Ban- 
goon deterred the Viceroy from recourse to violence. 
Captain Canning returned to Calcutta, and no further 
missions were ventured to Ava, until the events of the 
war had secured greater respect for the person of a Bri- 
tish Envoy. 

The triumph of Ehyen-bran was of brief duration, A3 
soon as the rainy season had ended, a large Burma force 
marched into Arakan, recaptured the town, and defeated 
and dispersed the insurgents. They fled to their former 
haimts, and were followed by a division of the victorious 
army to the British frontier. The delivery of the rebel 
leaders was demanded by the Viceroy of Arakan, with a 
threat, that in the event of non-compliance, he would 
invade the Company's territories ^?ith a force of sixty 
thousand men, imd would annex Chittagong and Dacca to 
the dominions of his sovereign. In consequence of these 
proceedings, the troops on the frontier were reinforced, 
and intimation was conveyed to the Viceroy, that any 
violation of the boimdacy would be at once resented. 
This show of firmness had the effect of checking the 
military demonstrations of Ava, and the delivery of the 
rebel leaders was made the subject of negotiation. En- 
' voys were sent to Bengal on the part, nominally, of the 
viceroys of Arakan and Pegu to urge compliance. The 
tone of the communications was ill calculated to attain 
their object.* 

As soon as they had recovered from the efiects of their 
discomfiture, KJiyen-bran and his followers renewed their 
incursioDS with varying but generally unfavourable re- 
sults ; and as their ravages served only to keep alive the 
irritation of the Ava government, and perpetuate the dis- 
tracted state of the districts on either bank of the Naf, it 

> In a letter from the Viceroy of Pegu, tiie Goyernor-Genera] was informed 
that, by snrrendering the Mug fugitives and sending them to Ava, he mieht 
obtain the royal pardon for the numerous falsehoods he had "vrritten Hla 
M^esty would take patience, and many human beings wotUd enJov -nearo tmA 
trMqumity.— Bayfield's Historical Heview, p. 36. ^^ ^^® *"* 
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became neceasary to take aome aotiTa measnres for their BOOK UL 
8iq>pres6ion. A prodamatdoii was acoordinglj issued, pro- cbaf. i. 
hihiting any of the subjects of the Con^Myij ftom aiding — — »— 
and abetting the insurgents in anj manner whatever, 1828. 
directly or indirectly ; 8^ rewards were ofifored for the 
appr^enaion of their chi^ — detachments of troops 
were also sent to diq>er8e any armed assemblages of the 
people, and to secure the leadexs. Several were arrested, 
and some check was given to the aggressions on the Burma 
^x>vince : but the attachment of his countrymen effect- 
ually scrolled Ehyen-bran from seizure ; and as long as 
he was at large, it was not in the power of either the 
British or the Burma government to prevent him from 
ooUecting adherents,, and harassing at their head the op- 
pressors of his country. 

This condition of the frontier continued with little 
amelioration during the three succeeding years. The same 
aggressions were repeated^ and provoked the like demon- 
strations and menaces on the part of the Burmas, which 
were met by the same disclaimers, and preparations for 
resistance, on that of the British. All attempts to put a 
stop to the source of these distractions were unavailing. 
Many of the principal followers of £Jiyen-bran were ap- 
prehended ; and, although humanity prevented their being 
given up to the Burmas, they were removed from the 
scene of action, and kept in strict confinement His par- 
ties were repeatedly scattered by British or Burma detach- 
ments ; his haunts were broken up, and his principal 
fortress, a strong stockade at Tyne, in the heart of the 
thicket^ was taken and destroyed. He still contiuued in 
arms ; and it was not until the beginning of 1815, that 
his death put an end to the border troubles of Chittagong 
and Arakan, and removed all occasion for discord between 
the nei^iboining states. It did not, however, extinguish 
the feelings which the suspected connivance of the British 
government in the outrages of the insurgents had inspired, 
and the resentment which was thus excited, and the jea- 
lousy which was ever afterwards entertained, were among 
the principal causes of the ensuing war. 

Although some disturbances, springing from the irrup- 
tion of parties of the expatriated Arakaners into t^e 
Burma dependencies, survived Khyen-bran, yet they were 
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BOOK III. not of sufficient importance to interrupt the good under- 
CHAF. I. standing which it was endeavoured to preserve, with the 
■ Burma authorities of Arakan. It was evident, however, 

.1828. that their government was not to be satisfied, except by 
the surrender of the captured chiefs ; the demand for 
which was, &om time to time reiterated, notwithstanding 
the firm, but temperate, refusal of the Governor-General 
to comply with the application. In 1 817, a letter from the 
Raja of Ramri, or, as he styled himself, the Governor of 
the Four Provinces, Arakan, Chynda, Cheduba, and Ram- 
ri, having called upon the magistrate of Chittagong to 
restore the fugitives from Arakan, to their dependence 
upon Ava, the opportunity was taken of explaining to his 
superior, the Viceroy of Pegu, the principles by which the 
conduct of the governments of India was actuated. In 
the reply of the Marquis of Hastings, it was stated, that 
the British government could not, with a due regard to 
the dictates of justice, deliver up those who had sought 
its protection, some of whom had resided within its 
boundary for thirty years : no restraint was imposed upon 
their voluntary return, but no authority could be em- 
ployed to enforce it : the necessity of such a measiu'e was 
now less manifest than ever, as the troubles which had 
existed, had, through the vigilance and perseverance of 
the British officers, been suppressed, and the tranquil 
habits of the settlers had rendered their recurrence ex- 
tremely improbable. No notice was taken of this letter, 
but that it had failed to appease the haughty spirit of 
the Court, was soon evidenced by the receipt of a second 
despatch from the same functionary, in which he insisted 
upon the restitution of Ramoo, Chittagong, Murshedabad, 
and Dacca. This claim was seriously put forth. It has 
been mentioned, that some of the kings of Arakan had, 
at remote periods, exercised temporary dominion over 
portions of Bengal ; and the monarch of Ava, having suc- 
ceeded to their sovereignty, considered himself entitled to 
the whole of the territories which had acknowledged their 
sway. To give the weight of intimidation to these pre- 
tensions, the recent conquests of Ava, in Asam, Manipur, 
and Kachar, were pompously exaggerated. The letter was 
sent back to the Viceroy of Pegu, with an expression of 
the belief of the Governor-General, that it was an unau- 
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thorised act of ihe Baja of Ramri, and of his oonTiction, BOOK m. 
that if it could be supposed to emanate from the King of ohaf. i. 
Ava, it would justify the Bengal government in regarding ■ 
it as a declaration of war. The Marquis of Hastings was, ^®^* 
however, too much occupied in Central India, at this time, 
to bestow any serious attention upon the arrogant preten- 
sions of a barbarous courfc ; and the brilliant successes of 
ihe Pindari campaign, whidi were known, although imper- 
fectly, at Amarapura, contributed to deter the Burma 
zninisterB from repeating their demands. The accession of 
a new sovereign in the place of Mindengi Prahu in 1819, 
and the active interposition of his successor in the affairs 
of the countries to the northward, and especially in Mani- 
pur and Asam, deterred the Burmas apparently from re- 
iterating their claims, although they rather favoured than 
discountenanced their project of eventual collision with 
the government of Bengal. 

The rich valley of Asam had long been the scene of 
internal dissension, the inevitable consequence of the par- 
tition of authority among a number of petty chiefs, each 
of whom claimed, as his hereditary right, a voice in the 
nomination of the Baja, and a share in the administration. 
Originally a Hindu principality, Asam had been subju- 
gated in the Idih century by princes of the Shan race, and 
they bad requited the services of their chief adherents, 
by dividing with them the functions of the government. 
Three principal ministers, termed Qohains, formed a 
council, without whose concurrence the Baja could issue 
no commands, nor was he legally enthroned until they 
had assented to his elevation. The Baja had the power of 
dismissing either of these individuals, but only in favour 
of some person of the same family. Officers of inferior 
rank, but equally claiming by title of inheritance, termed 
Phokans and Barwas, ez^cised various degrees of author- 
ity. The most important of them, styled the Bor Phokan, 
was the governor of an extensive portion of Central Asam. 
The encroachm^its of these dignitaries on the ill-defined 
authority of the Baja, and his endeavours to free himself 
from their control, generated a perpetual succession of 
domestic intrigues, which were not unfrequently fatal to 
all who were concerned in theno. 
In 1809, a conspiracy was set on foot by the Baja, 
VOL. in. c 
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BOOK III. Chandra Eanta, to get rid of the Boora GohaiD, an able 
CHAP. I. but imperious minister, who had for some time engrossed 

■ all the authority of the state, removing all who stood in 

1828. jjjg ^^y QY thwarted his views, by putting them to death, 
either publicly or by assassination. The Gohain detected 
the plot, and the Bor Phokan, being one of the chief con- 
spirators, was obliged to fly. He repaired to Calcutta, and 
solicited the government to rescue his master from his 
humiliating and dangerous position. As all interference 
was declined, he next had recourse to the Burmas, and 
met with better success, as they sent him back to Asam 
with a force of six thousand men. The Boora Gohain had 
died before their arrival, and Chandra £[anta, no longer in 
need of foreign support against his too-powerful minister, 
dismissed his allies, with valuable presents; amongst 
which was a princess of the royal family for his majesty 
of Ava. The zeal of the Bor Phokan met with an im- 
grateful return: the Raja was induced, by the intrigues of 
another member of the supreme coimcil, the Bor Gk>hain. 
and the chief secretary or Bor Barwa, to put him to death. 
His relations fled to Ava. In the meantime, the son of 
the late Boora Qohain, inheriting his father^s ambition 
and enmity to the Raja, drew from obscurity a prince of 
the ruling dynasty, Purandhar Sing, and had influence 
enough to raise him to the throne. Chandra Eanta was 
deposed and taken prisoner ; but Purandhar Sing was con- 
tented with ordering his right ear to be slit, any mutila- 
tion being regarded as a flaw in the title of the sovereign 
of Asam, who had long arrogated the designation of Swar- 
ga Raja, or King of Heaven ; and was, consequently, sup- 
posed to be exempt from any»terrestrial imperfections. 
Chandra Eanta made his escape, and flod to the confines 
of Bhutan. 

Upon receiving intelligence of the murder of the Bor 
Phokan, a Burma army was again despatched to Asam. 
They were encountered by Purandhar Sing, but defeated 
him ; and, ascribing the death of the Phokan less to 
Chandra Eanta than to his advisers, they put to death the 
Bor Barwa, whom they had captured, and reinstated the 
Raja. They then departed, leaving a detachment under a 
general of celebrity, Mengyee Maha Thilwa^forthe defence 
of Asam. Purandhar Sing, and the Boora Qohain, fled 
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into Bhutan, where they busied themselves in ooUecting BOOK UU 
men and arms, and harassing by frequent incursions the chaf. i. 
Burma invaders. 

The union between Chandra Eanta and his allies was of ^^^' 
short continuance : alarmed for his life, he withdrew to 
the western extremity of the valley contiguous to the 
Company's territories, and assembled around him a con- 
siderable body of retainers. In 1821, he had obtained 
some advantages over the Burmas, and recovered part of 
his dominions, when a general, afterwards also well-known 
to the English, Mengyee Maha Bandoola, arrived with 
reinforcements. Chandra Kanta, unable to make head 
against him, was forced to fly, and the Burmas took pos- 
session of Asam, declaredly as a future dependency of Ava. 
Their proximity in this quarter was by no means desir- 
able, although they refrained frwn any act of avowed 
hostility. The defenceless state of the frontier exposed 
the inhabitants of Rimgpore to the unauthorised depre- 
dations of straggling parties, who plundered and burnt the 
villages, and carried off the villagers as slaves. Strong 
remonstrances were addressed to the Burma authorities, 
by whom the intention of permitting such outrages was 
disclaimed ; but little pains were taken to prevent their 
repetition— the perpeti^ators were unpunished, and no 
compensation was made to the sufferers. On their part, 
the Burma officers warned the British functionaries against 
giving shelter or assistance to any of the fugitives from 
Asam, and declared their determination to pursue them, 
if necessary, into the Company's districts. Measures were 
taken to counteract the threatened pursuit : and a sufficient 
force was placed at the disposal of the Commissioner on 
the north-east frontier, Mr. Scott, to protect the boundary 
from invasion.* 

The mountainous regions, extending southwards from 
Asam to the British district of Sylhet, were occupied in a 
successive series from the west by the Garos, a barbarous 
race, subject to no paramount authority ; by the Kasiyas, 
also a wild and uncivilised race, but acknowledging the 
authority of their chiefs ; and by a petty principality, that 
of Jyntia, governed by a Raja. From the latter, an exten- 

» Buchanan's (Hamitton) Account of Asam.— Annals of Oriental Literature 
•-SoliinsoB's Asam.— Documents, Burmese War, 6. 
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BOOK III. sive though thinly peopled country, of ike same charftcter 
CH \p. I. as the preceding, consisting of hill and forest intersected 
■■ by numerous small rivers, feeders of the Brahmaputra, and 

1823. occupied by races more mixed and rather more dvilised 
than their neighbours, constituted the principality of 
Kachar, spreading round Sylhet^ on its northern and east- 
ern confines. Beyond Eachar, and further to the north 
and north-east, lay wild tracts of uncultivated wilderness, 
tenanted by a nimiber of barbarous tribes known collec- 
tively as Nagas ; while.on the east^ the petty chiefship of 
Manipur Beparat.ed Eachar from the Burma dominions. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, Manipur was 
a state holding a prominent place among these semi- 
civilised communities, and was able to send into the field 
an army of twenty thousand men. Under a prince, who 
rather unaccountably bore the Mohammedan designation 
of Gharib-nawaz, Manipur engaged in a successful war with 
Ava, overran the Burma territory and planted its victorious 
standards on the walls of the capital. The murder of the 
Raja by his son, and the family dissensions which followed, 
exhausted the energies of Manipur ; and the country was 
shortly afterwards invaded by the Burmas, under one of 
their most celebrated sovereigns, Alompra, by whom that 
career of conquest was commenced, which ended in the 
annexation of Pegu, Arakan, the Shan districts, Manipur, 
and Asam, to the dominions of Ava. In their distress, 
the Manipur chiefs had recourse for protection to the 
government of Bengal ; and their application was favour- 
ably listened to. In 1762, a treaty of alliance offensive 
and defensive was concluded between the Haja of Maniptu* 
and Mr. Verelst, then Governor of Benga], in virtue of 
which a small detachment marched from Chittagong, with 
the declared design not only of enabling the Baja to expel 
the Burmas from his principality, but of subduing the 
whole of the Burma country. Six companies of Sipahis 
were then thought sufficient for so ambitious an enter- 
prise. The advance of the division was retarded by heavy 
rains ; and, when it reached Easpur, the capital of Eachar, 
was enfeebled by sickness induced by the unhealthiness 
of the climate. It was recalled. An attempt was made in 
the following year to renew the negociation; but the 
government of Bengal, now better informed regarding the 
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difficulties of the undertaking, and the little benefit to be BOOK III. 
derived even from success, declined the alliance. No chap. i. 
further intercourse took place. The last Raja, Jay Siug, »■ ■ 
who retained any power in Manipur, after many disastrous 1^^- 
conflicts with his enemies, was suffered to nde in peace 
over a country almost depopulated and laid waste. Upon 
his death, in 1799, Manipur was torn to pieces by the con- 
tentions of his numerous sons, of whom the greater part, 
perished in their struggle for the ascendancy, leaving three 
only alive, Chorjit, Marjit, and Qambhir Sing. The first of 
these made hiuLself Raja in 1806, but was expelled in 1812 
by the second, with the assistance of a Burma force. 
Chorjit fled into Kachar, where he was hospitably received 
by the Raja, Gbvind Chandra, and, in requital of his hos- 
pitaUty, succeeded with the aid of Gambhir Sing, in 
wresting from his host the greater portion of Kachar. 
Marjit, after ruling over Manipur for six years, incurred 
the displeasure of the Eing of Ava, and was obliged to 
retire into Kachar, where he found an asylum with his 
brothers. Consistently with the treacherous character of 
his race, he soon conspired against Chorjit, and being 
joined by Grambhir Sing, the two younger brothers dis- 
possessed the elder of his iU-gotten territory, and com- 
pelled him once more to become a fugitive. He retired to 
Sylhet, whither the legitimate ruler of Kachar, Govind 
Chandra, had previously sought protection and assistance, 
engaging, if replaced in his principality, to hold it of the 
&*itish government, tmder the tenure of allegiance. The 
offer was refused ; and Govind Chandra, through the Raja 
of Asam, aplied to Ava for that succour which the govern- 
ment of India refused to afford him. After some time, 
the Coiu-t of Ava acceded to his propositions ; and an 
army was ordered to move from Manipur into Kachar, to 
expel or make captives the Manipuri brothers, and replace 
Govind Chandra in possession of Kachar, on condition of 
fealty to the Burma monarch. The Gk)vemment of India 
now conceived alarm, and deemed it expedient to prevent 
the near proximity of the Burmas to the Sylhet frontier, 
by taking Kachar under its own protection. Overtures 
were addressed in the first instance to the Manipuri chiefs, 
the two elder of whom were ready to accede to any stipu- 
lations; but Gambhir Sing, under a mistaken estimate of 
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BOOK IIL bis ability to resist tbe Burmas, besitated to accept tbe 
cwAp. I. proffered assistance upon the terms proposed. It was 

' *'■ ' consequently resolved to recur to tbe legitimate Raja ; and 

1823. Govind Cbandra, notwithstanding bis pending negociations 
witb tbe Burmas and bis having an agent in their camp 
readily broke off the treaty, and concluded an engagement 
with tbe government of Bengal. Tbe Manipuri chiefs 
were conciliated by pensions; and Marjit and Gambhir 
Sing, tbe latter of whom bad discovered bis error, were 
placed in command of detachments of irregular troops, 
formed principally of their followers and fugitives from 
Manipur. When tbe Burma force entered the province, 
under the impression that they were the allies of its ruler, 
they were informed that Blachar was already restored to 
its rightful possessor, and that he was imderthe protection 
of the British power. The Burma leaders felt that they 
bad been anticipated ; but they expressed no disappoint- 
ment, as they bad only come, they declared, for the same 
purpose, of restoring Govind Chandra to bis authority ; 
but they demanded that tbe Manipuri brothers should be 
given up to them; and they called upon tbe Raja of 
Jyntia, to acknowledge the supremacy of the king of Ava. 
As this chief was regarded as a feudatory of Bengal, tbe 
call was repudiated ; and the Burma officers were informed, 
that if they attempted to advance into Kachar they would 
be forcibly opposed. The threat was disregarded, and 
towards the close of 1823, a Burma force having taken up 
a position threatening the Sylbet frontier, it was attacked, 
and actual hostilities were begun, as we shall have further 
occasion to describe.' In the mean time, it will be con- 
venient to revert to the more recent occurrences on tbe 
confines of Cbittagong. 

The vigilance of the local authorities, and the want of 
any popular leader, had deterred the emigrants from 
Arakan, who were settled in the Company's territories, 
from offering any molestation to their neighbours. Their 
forbearance had not inspired a similar spirit ; and a series 
of petty and irritating outrages were committed by the 

1 Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India, by Capt. B. Boilean 
Pemberton. — History of Manipur and Kachar.— Documents, Burmese War, 
, App. — Memoir of the Countries on and near the Eastern Frontier of Sylhet. 
*y Lieut. Fisher. 
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BUBMA CLAIM TO SHAHFUHI. 2S 

Burmas upon the subjects of the British Goyemmenty BOOK III. 
which could have been fperpetrated only with the cogni^ chap. i. 
sance of the officers of Aya, and the sole apparent object ■ 

of which was to proyoke reciprocity of yiolence. Bepeated 1^28. 
attacks were made upon the elephant hunters in the 
public service ; and the people were killed, or carried off 
and sold as edaves, although following their avocation 
within the British boundaries. A claim was set up to the 
possession of a small island at the mouth of tiie Na^ 
which had for many years been in the undisputed occu- 
pation of the British : tolls were levied upon boats belong- 
ing to Chittagong, and, on one occasion, the demand being 
resisted, the Burmas fired upon the party, and killed the 
steersman. This act of violence was followed by the 
assemblage of armed men on the eastern side of the Naf ; 
and universal consternation pervaded the villages in this, 
the most remote and unprotected portion of the Chittagong 
district. 

The Naf, which constituted the boundary between 
Chittagong and Arakan, presents, like other rivers on this 
coast, the character of an inlet of the sea, rather than of 
a river, rising but a short distance inland, and being an 
inconsiderable stream, until it approaches the coast, when 
it expands into an estuary, a mile broad, at the place 
where it is usually crossed. Lying off this expanse, close 
to the Chittagong side, and separated from it only by a 
narrow channel which was fordable at low water, was 
situated the island of Shahpuri, a spot of hmited extent 
and little value, but which, by its local position and the 
prescription of many years, was undoubtedly an integral 
part of the British province of Chittagong. Upon this 
islet, and at Tek Naf, on the adjacent main land, a guard of 
irregulars was posted, to protect the boats of the Com- 
pany's subjects from a repetition of the aggression which 
had been perpetrated. This guard gave great offence to 
:the Burma functionaries ; and the head man of Mangdoo, 
on the Ara-Tran side of the Naf, insisted on its immediate 
removal, as, if its presence should be made knovm to the 
king, it would inevitably occasion a war. Beference was 
made to his superior, the Viceroy of Arakan, who reite- 
rated the claim to the island as pcuii of the Burma territory, 
and declared, that if not at once admitted, he should esta* 
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BOOK IIL blish it by force. It was proposed to him to investigate 
CHAP. I. the question of right, by commissioners on either side ; 
■■ - ■■ but before a reply to this proposition was returned, th© 
1828. Raja had carried his threat into execution, carefully pro- 
mulgating that he acted under orders from the Court. A 
body of a thousand Burmas landed on Shahpuri, on the 
night of the 24th September, 1823, easily overpowered the 
small guard stationed there, killed and woimded several of 
the party, and drove the rest ofif the island. As soon as 
the transaction was known at Calcutta, a detachment of 
regular troops was sent to re-occupy the island, and dis* 
lodge the Burmas ; who, however, had previously retired. 
A letter was, at the same time, addressed to the king^ 
informing him of what had occurred, ascribing it to the 
unsanctioned presumption of the local officers, and ex- 
pressing an earnest desire to preserve inviolate the 
amicable relations which had hitherto subsisted; but 
annoimcing, that a perseverance in the system of petty 
insults and encroachments, which had been so long prac- 
tised, would exceed the limits of forbearance and modera- 
tion heretofore observed, and would provoke retaliation. 
This expostulation was regarded as an additional proof of 
the backwardness of the British government to engage in 
hostilities ; which was attributed to its dread of the 
superior power and valour of the Burmas. 

The government of Ava was, in fact> resolutely bent 
upon war. The protection and encouragement given to 
the emigrants from Arakan, the refusal to deliver them to 
its vengeance, the asylimi afforded to the refugees from 
Asam and Manipur, and the frustration of its projects ou 
the side of Kachar, had disappointed the revenge and 
mortified the pride of the Court, and inspired its coimcils 
with inveterate animosity towards the government of 
Bengal. It entertained no doubt of triumph : the repeated 
efforts of the British, in spite of every discouragemeot^ to 
maintain a friendly intercourse ; and the successive mis- 
sions which were despatched, notwithstanding the studied 
indignity with which the envoys were treated, confirmed 
the king and his ministers in the belief that the govern- 
ment of Bengal was consdous of its inability to withstand 
the superior force and energies of Ava. The success whiah 
had long attended the arms of the latter-*-ihe annihilation 
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of Pegu, which at one time threatened the extinction of BOOK III. 
its rival ; the easy conquest of Arakan, and the 8ubjug»- crap. i. 
tion of Manipnr and Asam, had inflated ihe arrogance of r 

the whole nation, and had persuaded them that they were l^-^* 
irresistible. The ministers of the state were entirely 
ignorant of the power and incredulous of the resources of 
&itish India ; and, although they could not be unaware of 
the extent of the British possessions, yet» looking upon the 
natives of India with extreme contempt, they inferred that 
their subjugation by the English merely proved that the 
latter were superior to a dastardly and effeminate race^ 
not that they were equal to cope with Burma strength and 
courage. In fine, they felt assured, that it was reserved 
for them to rescue Ada from the disgrace of a stranger- 
yoke, and to drive back the foreigners to the remote island, 
from which it was understood that they had come.^ 

The occupation of Shahpuri by a military force, had the 
effect of arresting for a time the hostile demonstrations 
of the Burmas on the Chittagong frontier ; but an actual 
contest had commenced, as above noticed, on the borders 

> The pretensions of Ava to the territories claimed in Bengal were of old 
date, and were repeatedly urged on Capt. Cox, when at Amarapnra, in 1797. 
At the same time, the Burma ministers expressed theh: opinion of the fiacility' 
ctf recovering them, asserting that 3000 men would be sufBcient for tlie pur- 
pose.— Ck>x*s Burman Empire, pp. 300,802, 304. Of the sentiments latterly 
entertained, authentic information was obtained not only fh>m the official 
declarations of the public officers, but fi'om the evidence of various Europeans, 
merchants, and missionaries, settled at Amarapnra, and, before the war, 
•(knitted to the intima^ of the leading persons of tlie Court. Thus, it is 
stated by Mr. Laird : ** From the King to the beggar, the Burmans were hot 
for a war with the English." And he mentions having been present at a levee 
after Maha Bandoola's return from Asam, when he reported his having re- 
frained from following the fugitive Asamese into the British territory, only 
because they were on terms of amity with his Government, and paid a revenue 
by their trade with Rangoon ; but that if his sovereign wished for Bengal, he 
would engage to conquer it for him with no other troops than the strangers 
dependent upon Ava. Dr. Judscm, an American missionary, who had resided 
ten years in tl.e country, and was well acquainted with the language, states* 
ttiat on his first visit to the capital, he heard the desire to go to war with the 
UngHi^h, universally expressed by the principal persons of the administration 
and especially by the members of the royal family. Their language is thus 
repeated by him : ** The English are the inhabitants of a small and remote 
island. What business have they to come in ships from so great a distance, to 
dethrone kings, and take possession of countries they have no riglit to ? They 
contrive to conquer and govern the black foreigners, the people of castes, who 
have puny firames, and no courage. They have never yet fought with so strong 
and brave a people as the Burmas, skilled in the use of the sword and spear. 
If they once fight with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting our 
bravery, it will be an example to the black nations, which are now slaves to 
the English, and will encourage them to throw off the yoke.** A prediction 
VB8 also current, that the heh* apparent, a boy of about eleven years of age, 
when arrived at manhood, should rule over the country of the strangers.— 
Doeoments, Burmese War, 223, 229. 
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.300K IlL of Sylhet. Undeterred by the remonstrances of the 
CHAP. I. British authorities, a body of four thousand Burmas and 
' Asamese entered the northern frontier of Kachar from 

^^2^ Asam, by the Bharteka Pass, and entrenched themselves 
at Bikrampur, about forty-five miles east of Sylhet^ while 
a more considerable force advanced from Manipur on the 
east^ and .defeated Gambhir Sing, who had attempted to 
stop their march. In order to prevent the junction of these 
two divisions, a detachment of the 14th and 46th Eegi- 
ments of Native Infantry, with four companies of the 
Jtungpore Local Corps and a few guns, which had been 
previously posted so as to cover the Sylhet frontier, was 
concentrated under Major Newton, at Jatrapur, a village 
about five miles beyond the boundary, and marched against 
the Burma force at Bikrampur, At daybreak, on the 17th 
January, 1824, the troops came in sight of the stockade, 
which was yet unfinished, and were led immediately to 
the attack. After some resistance, the entrenchment was 
carried, and the Burmas were put to the route ; but as the 
strength of the detachment did not permit of an active 
pursuit, they speedily rallied and effected their junction 
with the force from Manipur. Major Newton, having fallen 
back within the British boundaiy, the Burmas advanced 
to Jatrapur, and constructed stockades on either bank of 
the Surma river, connecting them by a bridge. Their 
united force amounted to about six thousand, of whom 
two thousand were Burmas, the rest Kacharis and Asamese. 
3eing xmdisturbed in their position, they pushed their 
works on the north bank of the Surma to within a thousand 
yards of a British post, at Bhadrapur, where Captain 
Johnstone was stationed with a wing of the 14th, one 
company of the 23rd, and a small party of the Bungpore 
Militia. This audacity was not suffered to pass with im* 
punity ; and on the 13th of February, Captain Johnstone 
attacked and carried the stockades at the point of the 
bayonet. The Asamese division retreated to their original 
position, at the foot of the Bharteka Pass ; the Manipur, 
to a strong entrenchment at Dudhpatli. The former were 
followed by Lieut.-Colonel Bowen, in command of the 
Sylhet frontier, and were driven in disorder into Asam : 
the latter were then attacked but with a different result. 
The Burma stockade was situated on the north bank of the 
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Surm% the rear resting on hills covered with thioketSy and BOOK lU. 
-a deep ditch was dug on either flank, the exterior bank of ghat. i. 
which was defended by strong bamboo spikes. The — ^— 
Burmas permitted the troops to advance unmolested to 1^24. 
the edge of the ditch, but while they were there detained 
by the bamboo fence, poured upon them a well-maintained 
fire of matchlocks and musquets, by which one officer, 
Lieut. Armstrong, 10th Native Infemtry, was killed, four 
others were woimded, and a hundred and fifty Sipahis 
were killed and wounded. The attack was relinquished, 
and the force was withdrawn to Jatrapur, where Lieut- 
Colonel Innes arrived on the 27th of February, with an 
additional regiment, the 28th, and assumed the command. 
The Burmas, satisfied with the laurels they had won, 
abandoned the stockade at Dudhpatli, and returned to 
Manipur. Kachar was, therefore, freed from their presence ; 
but the events of this partiid struggle had been more 
creditable to their prowess, than that of their opponents. 
The British force was, in fEict^ too weak to contend with 
the superior numbers and the confidence of the invaders. 
When the Prince of Tharawadi, the brother of the King 
of Ava, was assured that the Burma soldiers would be 
unable to face the British in the field, he replied '* We are 
skilled in making trenches and stockades, which the Eng- 
lish do not understand ;" and he was satisfied that the 
national mode of fighting would be more than a match for 
European discipline. He was not altogether mistaken : 
and the singular quickness and dexterity with which the 
Burmas constructed entrenchments and stockades, although 
unavailing against the steady intrepidity of British troops 
and the resources of military science, materially retarded 
the operations of the war, and occasioned serious embar- 
rassment and loss. To such an extent did this practice 
prevail, that a hoe or spade was as essential a part of the 
equipment of a Burma soldier, as his musquet and sabre, 
and each man, as the line advanced, dug a hole in the 
ground deep enough to give him shelter, and from which 
he fired in fancied security. This manoeuvre stood him in 
little stead against the resolute forward movement of the 
British troops ; and he was speedily unearthed before he 
was allowed an opportunity of doing mischief. It was 
different with the stockades. These were genei-ally square 
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BOOK IH. or oblong enclosures, varying in area according to the force 
CHAP. I. which held them, and were sometimes of very spacious 

— — — extent. The defences also varied according to the means 
1824. at hand, and the time allowed for their construction ; and 
sometimes consisted of solid beams of teak timber pre- 
viously prepared, or sometimes of green bamboos and 
young trees cut down from the forest, which was every- 
where at hand. They were planted close together in the 
groimd, and bound together at the top by transverse 
beams, leaving embrasures and loop-holes through which 
the defenders might fire on the assailants without being 
exposed. The height varied from ten or twelve to seven- 
teen and twenty feet; and platforms were fixed in the 
interior, or the earth was thrown up into an embankment, 
from which the garrison might overtop the paling, and on 
which gingals or guns *of small cahbre, carrying a ball of 
six or twelve ounces, might be planted. Occasionally, an 
outer and an inner ditch added to the defences, and out- 
wo^:ks of minor stockades, or abattis of the trunks of trees 
and bamboo spikes, enhanced the difficulty of access to 
the main body of the structure. The nature of the 
materials, especially when consisting of green timber or ■ 
trees recently lopped, enabled them to resist the effects of 
a cannonade better than more solid substances, although 
the balls did pass between them, and sometimes tear them 
asunder. Shells and rockets were the most effective 
means of annoyance : but they were not used at first to 
an adequate extent, and reliance was principally placed on 
the physical strength and resolute daring of the soldier, 
who, with or without the aid of ladders, was expected to - 
force an entrance. The European seldom disappointed 
this expectation : the Sipahi, unsupported, never realised 
it ; and the former was, on more than one occasion, re- 
pulsed with very serious loss of life. Once within the 
palisade, the stockade was carried, for the Burma garrison 
then thought only of flight ; in effecting which, through 
the one or two gateways left in the enclosure, they 
generally suffered severely. Their courage also some- 
times failed them before waiting for an assault, especially 
as the war was prolonged, and the repeated destruction of 
their entrenchments diminished their ccmfidence in their 
efficacy. Stockades which could not have been forced 
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without difficulty were found abandoned, and their inade* BOOK 111., 
iquacy to arrest the march of a European army, was .chap. i. 
recognised by those to whom they had originally afforded • 

assurance of security. ^^24, 

While actual hostilities were thus commenced in the 
north, indications of their near occurrence were manifested 
in the south. The Raja of Arakan was ordered to expel 
the English at any cost from Shahpuri ; and the most re- 
nowned of the Burma generals, Maha Bandoola, was sent 
to take the command of the forces assembled in the 
province. A body of troops was assembled at Mangdoo^ 
&om whence commissioners, who had been deputed from 
Ava, proceeded to take formal possession of the disputed 
island, which had been abandoned for a time by the British, 
on account of the unhealthiness of the post. The Burma 
Commissioners also contrived, under pretext of negotiation, 
to seize the person of the commander of a pilot schooner 
which had been stationed off Shahpuri, who somewhat 
incautiously trusted himself among the Burmas. No 
personal injury was inflicted; and, after a detcDtion of 
some weeks, he was set at hberty, with such of his crew 
as had attended him on shore; his apprehension being 
intended to compel the removal of his vessel The spirit 
of these measures, and the certain knowledge that hostile 
armies were preparing to assail various parts of the 
frontier, left the Governor-General no alternative: war 
was inevitable ; and, agreeably to the usage of civilised 
nations, the grounds on which it was declared by the 
British Government were made known in a proclamation 
addressed to the different states and powers of India.^ Its 
promulgation was followed by a letter from the Viceroy of 
Pegu, replying to the declaration addressed to the Court 
of Ava, in the previous November, repeating the claim to 

1 See Appendix No. 1. For the following narrative of the occurrences of the 
war, the principal authorities are the official despatches, and other puhlic 
papers, collected and published under the authority of the Government of 
Ben^ by the author.— Documents illustrative of the Burmese War. Calcutta, 
1827. For the operations in Ava, we have also the relations of difliBrent officers 
iHio were jHresent, and employed in stations which gave them the means of 
obtaining accurate information ; namely— Two Years in Ava, by Lieutenant 
Trant, of the Quarter-Master General's Department.— Narrative of the Bur- 
mese War, by Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to the Commander of the 
Expedition; and Memoir of the three Campaigns in Ava, by Lieutenant 
Havelock, Deputy Assistant AdJutant-GeneraL For the operations in other 

Snarters, we have incidental notices in Crawfurd's Mission to Ava, and in 
rieutenant Pembcrton*s Memoir of the Frontier, and various papers in the 
Monthly Asiatic Joomal. 
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BOOK III. Chittagong and Dacca, asserting an indefeasible right to 
CHAP. T. Shahpuri, and enjoining the Governor-General to state his 
■ case by petition to Maha Bandoola, who was vested with 

1824. full powers to decide the dispute. 

As soon as it was determined to have recourse to hostile 
measures, the attention of the government of India was 
directed to the consideration of the most efficacious mode 
of carrying on the war. The extended line of frontier to 
the east had afforded to the armies of Ava practicable 
routes for crossing the confines ; and the same openings, 
it was to be inferred, were available for penetrating into 
the Burma dominions. Nothing of them was known, 
however, beyond their general direction through difficult 
and unhealthy tracts, thinly peopled and partially culti- 
vated, and destitute of all the supplies and facilities which 
were indispensable for the march and subsistence of dis- 
ciplined armies. A horde of barbarians, unencumbered 
with baggage, lightly equipped, carrying with them the 
coarse and scanty provisions which sufficed for their sus- 
tenance, familiar with the country, and inured to the 
climate, might make their way over a long succession of 
forests and hills and swamps ; but a force moving with all 
the appurtenances of modern warfare, could only hope to 
effect a passage along the rivers, and through the thickets 
of Asam, over the miry and forest-covered hills of Kachar, 
and across the wide estuaries of Arakan, by an immense 
expenditure of time and treasure, and by an equal prodi- 
gality of both animal and human life. A more ready 
access to the Burma dominions was presented by the 
Irawadi river flowing past the capital, and foiling into the 
sea a few miles only below the chief maritime city of the 
empire, Rangoon. The occupation of this emporium 
would, it was urged, be of itself a main blow against the 
resources of the enemy, whilst it offered to an invading 
army abundance of cattle for carriage and food, and ample 
means of equipping a flotilla sufficient to convey the 
troops up the river, even to the capital An expedition 
arriving at Rangoon shortly before the setting in of the 
south-west monsoon would, it was affirmed, enjoy favour- 
able oppoitunities for such a navigation, as there would 
be a sufficient depth of water for boats of heavy burthen ; 
and strong breezes from the south-west, which would 
carry the boats upwards against the stream. Such was 
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the practice pursued by boats employed in the internal BOOK III. 
traffic of Ava ; and, under such circumstances, a British chap. t. 
force might be conveyed to Amarapura» a distance of five — ^^ 
himdred miles, in the course of a month or five weeks.^ 1^24. 
These considerations, founded upon information of an 
authentic character, induced the government of Bengal to 
limit their miUtary movements on the frontier, to the ex- 
pulsion of the Burmas from the territories they had over- 
run in Asam and Kachar, to remain on the defensive in 
the direction of Chittagong, and employ the conjoint 
resources of the Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, in an 
invasion of Ava, by the line of the IrawadL* 

Hie repugnance of the native troops of Bengal to em- 
bark on board ship, rendered it impossible to employ 
their services to any adequate extent : and the main force 
despatched from that Presidency consisted of Europeans, 
being formed of His Majesty's 13th and 38th Regiments 
and two Companies of Artillery, with one Regiment of 
Native Infantry, the 40th, forming the marine battalion. 
The same objection did not prevail at Madras ; and the 
native regiments there vied with each other, in an honour- 
able competition, to be selected for foreign service. Their 
emulation was seconded and encouraged by the activity of 

1 Tliese vicvrs vere in part founded npon statements in Symes's Embassy, 
as : — *^ In the months of June, July, and August, the navigation of the 
Irawadi would be impracticable, were it not counteracted by the strength of 
the south-west monsoon : assisted by tills wind, and cautiously keeping within 
the eddies of the banks, the Bnrmans use their sails, and finequently make a 
more expeditious passage at this than at any other season." p. 65. The 
Goyemment of Bengal was chiefly Influenced by the opinions of Captain 
Canning, wliich his repeated missions to Rangoon entitled to consideration. 
He strongly asserted the practicability of the rirer navigation, as well as the 
certain^ of procuring supplies. That his information proved fitllacious, was 
in a great measure owhig to the precautionary measures of tlie Burmas ; for 
the counteraction of which no preparation had been made. 

1 The plan was adopted by Lord Amherst and his council, in the absence of 
the Commander-in-Chief, Sir £dward Paget, who was in the Upper Provinces; 
but it liad his concurrence. On the 24th Nov. 1823, the Adjntant-Oeneral thus 
writes to the Government: *^The Commander-in-Chief can hardly persnade 
hinuelf, that if we place our firontier in even a tolerable state of defence, any 
very serious attempt will be made by the Burmas to pass it ; but should he be 
mi^aken in this opinion, be is inclined to hope that our miUtary operations 
on the eastern fhmtier will be confined to their expulsion fi'om our territories, 
and to the re-establishment of those states along our line of frontier which 
have been overrun and conquered by the Burmese. Any military attempt 
beyond this, upon the internal dominions of the King of Ava, he is inclined to 
deprecate; as instead of armies, fortresses, and cities, he is led to believe 
we should find nothing but Jungle, pestilence and famine. It appears to the 
Commander-in-Chief, that the only effectual mode of punishing the insolence 
of this power, is, by maritime means ; and the question then arises, how troops 
are to be created for the purpose of attacking the vulnerable parts of his 
coast*'— Docnments, Burmese War, 21. 
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BOOK III. the local goYemment, under the direction of Sir Thomas 
ouAF. I. Munro; and a formidable force, both European and 

•r^— Native, was assembled at Madras, in the course of Febni- 
1824. ftjy^ consisting of two King's Regiments, the 41st and 89th, 
the Madras European Regiment, and seven Native Regi- 
ments, with detachments of Pioneers and Artilleiy. The 
Bengal and Madras divisions, comprising collectively above 
eleven thousand men, of whom one-half were Europeans, 
were placed under the chief command of Major-Gteneral Sir 
Archibald Campbell : the Madras force was commanded 
by Colonel Macbean, and the Bengal by Colonel M'Creag^: 
all three officers had served with distinction in the Spanish 
campaign, under the Duke of Wellington. The transports 
were convoyed by His Majesty's sloops of war, the Lame 
and Sophia, with several of the Company's cruisers : a 
flotilla of twenty gun-brigs, and as many war-boats, each 
carrying a piece of heavy ordnance, accompanied the expe- 
dition ; and the Diana, a small steam-vessel, first presented 
to the barbarous races on the east of the Bay of Bengal, the 
mysterious working of a navigable power making head 
against winds and waves, without sails or oars, and im- 
pelled by an unseen and incomprehensible agency, which 
the superstition of the natives ascribed to something more 
than human art. Captain Canning was appointed to 
accompany the force as Political Agent and Joint Com- 
missioner with the Commander-in-chief. 

The Bengal expedition, and the first division of the 
Madras force, met at the end of April, at the appointed 
place of rendezvous, the spacious and picturesque harbour 
of Port Comwallis, situated in the largest of the AnflA.m<^ 
islands, a little to the south of the mouth of the Irawadi. 
The fleet was here joined by the Liffey frigate, with Com . 
modore Grant on board, who, as chief naval officer in the 
Indian seas, took the command. On the 5th of May, the 
fleet resumed its progress, and arrived on the 9th off the 
Rangoon river. On the following day, the ships crossed 
the bar, and working up the stream with the flood-tide, 
anchored opposite to Rangoon on the morning of the 11th. 
No opposition was experienced on the passage. No pre- 
parations for defence had been made. No attack in this 
quarter had been anticipated ; and the appearance of the 
hostile squadron filled the Burmas with equal astonish- 
ment . nd alarm. 
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The Irawadi, afber a ooorse of about niiM hoocbed milflB BOOK UL 
from its soiB:t)e on tbe southern fiEice of the mountaina ohat. i. 
forming the sauth--eastern boundary of Asam, divides^ like — — — « 
the Ganges, as it approaches the sea, into a number id ^^^ 
auastomoaing brancheo^ forming an intricate net-work of 
ohannols of vaiTing breadth and depth, and constituting a 
delta^ of which l^e Bassein riveiv or branch, may be 
rc^ai^ded as the western limits and the Bangoon river, com- 
municating with the river of Pegu, as the eastern boun- 
dary. The town of Rangoon stands near the apex of a 
fork, between two branches of the Irawadi, one running for 
a short distance to the wes<^ before it turns off to the 
north, the other to the east. The former is considered to 
be more especially the river of Bangoon, which is here 
about eight hundred yards wide. The others which is 
smaller, is the river of Syriam, a city of Pegu, formerly a 
place of ciHumercial activity, and the site of a Portuguese 
&ctory : Bangoon had risen to proa^perity upon its decline. 
Opposite to Bangoon, on the right bank of the river, was 
situated Dalla» a town of some extents Bangoon itself 
stood upon the left^ or northern bank. Its defences were 
contemptible. A quadrangular stockade of teak timbers, 
about twelve feet h^g^ enclosed the whole of the town, 
protected on one lace by the river, and on the other three 
sides by a sbdlow creek leading from the river, and 
expanding at the north-western angle, into a morass, which 
was crossed by a bridge. Each &oe of the stockade was 
provided with gates ; and, exteriorly to the river-gate, was 
a limbing place or whar^ on which ^e principal battery of 
twelve guns of different calibres was mounted. As sooQ 
as the LifBey, leading the fleets had cast anchor off the 
whar^ the Burmas opened a fire^ which a few shots from 
the frigate effectually silenced, dismounting the whole of 
the guns, and putting the gunners to flight The troops 
were immediately disembarked : their landing was unqp* 
posed, and they took possessicm of Bangoon wlbhout seeing 
an enemy. A message had been received from the Bewoon 
or Qovemor, demanding to know what the English wantedt 
and threatening to put to death such Europeans as were in 
his hands, unless the firing ceased. It was brought by an 
American missionary; but before the messenger could 
return, the Bewoon with his subordinates had disappeareii^ 

voiuin. D 
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BOOK in. carrying along with him his European and American 
OHAP.L captives, individuals who had settled at Rangoon for 
"^~— " rehgious or commercial objects.* They were kept in con- 
^^24. finement^ and repeatedly menaced with instant death ; but 
in the alarm and hurry which prevailed, were finally left 
behind, and were foxmd and set at liberty by their country- 
men. They constituted the sole population of Rangoon 
as the general panic and the rigorous measures of the 
authorities had completely cleared the town of its native 
inhabitants. 

As soon as intelligence was received at Rangoon of the 
appearance of the British vessels off the mouth of the 
river, the Burma functionaries, aware of their inability to 
attempt resistance, adopted at once the policy most fitting 
in their condition, and admirably calculated to baffle, if 
not ultimately to foil, the objects of the invasion. The 
whole population of Rangoon were commanded to abandon 
their homes, and seek refuge in the adjacent forests. 
The command was strictly enforced ; but it was obeyed 
without reluctance. The people had little to lose in 
abandoning their bamboo huts ; and they entertained an 
excessive dread of the ferocity of Europeans. They felt 
also implicit confidence in the irresistible power of their 
Government, and looked forward to the speedy expulsion 
of the intruders, and their triumphant return to their 
habitations. That they were influenced by such feelings 
and that their expatriation was not wholly compulsory, 
was evident from the prolongation of their absence, and 
the tardiness and hesitation with which they re-peopled 
the place when it was in the occupation of the British, 
and when there was no native authority on the spot to 
punish them for submission to an enemy. The British 
were thus the masters of a deserted town ; and all the 
advantages expected from a productive country, and nu- 
merous population, abundance of supplies, and means of 
ascending the river, were wholly deficient. The hopeless- 
ness of an advance into the interior was at once apparent ; 
and it was obvious, that, in the approaching rainy season, 
when the country would become impassable, the opera- 
tions of the campaign must be limited to the immediate 

1 Lieutenant Havelock specifies them as eight British traders and pilots, two 
jnissionariesy and an Armenian and a Greek. 
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vicmil^ of Rangoon. It was discovered, in shorty that a BOOK nL 
serious error had been committed ; and that, however chap. i. 
judicious might be the plan of attacking the empire of — - 
Ava by the sea, the time had been ill-chosen, and the ^^^ 
scheme of operations injudiciouslj devised. The expo- 
sure of so large a body of troops to the tropical rains in 
incommodious and imperfectly covered boats, through a 
a navigation of five hundred miles, with both banks of the 
river in the possession of the enemy, could only have 
ended in the disorganisation and destruction of the force^ 
even if such a mode of attempting an offensive movement 
bad been possible. Its practicability under any circum- 
stances might well be doubted ; but as events had turned 
out, there was no room for uncertainty. As neither boats 
nor boatmen were to be procured, an advance by water 
was impracticable, and in the Uke want of land carriage, as 
well as in the inundated state of the country, the army 
was incapable of imdertaking any protracted march by 
land. It was evident, therefore, that all that could be 
done, was to place the troops under cover until the ensu- 
ing cold season, and to' collect with the least possible 
delay, the provisions and supplies, of which Rangoon was 
totally destitute, and which were only to be obtained from 
the distant settlements of Calcutta and Madras. 

The stockade surrounding Rangoon, however inadequate 
as a defence against European artillery, was a sufficient 
protection against any attacks of the Burmas ; and the 
head-quarters and general staff, with the stores and ammu- 
nition, were therefore located in the most commodious and 
secure of the dwellings, which were mostly constructed of 
mats and timber. At a distance of about two miles to 
the north of Rangoon, rose the imposing temple of Schwe- 
da-gon, the Qolden Pagoda, a Buddhist shrine of great 
size, and highly reputed sanctity, constructed on the same 
plan as the Buddhist temples in other parts of India, but 
of more than ordinary dimensions and splendour. That 
part of it, which was in a more especial degree the sacred 
portion of the edifice, being supposed to enshrine various 
precious reliques of the Buddhist saints,' was a gradually 

> Underneath this mass are said to be deposited relics of the fbnr last 
Buddhas, the staff of Krakncbhanda, the water-pot of Ganagana, the bathing* 
rObe of Kasyapa, and eight hairs from the head of Oautama, or Sakyasinha.— 
I^randation of the Inscription on the Great Bell at Shwe-da-gon» by the Rev. 
Mr. Hoo^.— Asiatic Besearches, xrl. 270. 
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BOOK nx. diminisbing cone rising from «n octagcmai base to ^Uie 
onAT. I. heigbt of above 300 het, and terminafcing in a e^ire sw> 
■ mounted by a Tee or umbrella oi open ironriiroric, from 
182i. 'wHch sprang a slender shafts with a gilded pennant. The 
building was solid und of bridcHworky but coated tiireogli- 
out with gildings and decorated with omanumted mooIdU 
ings and miniature multiples of itseli It stood upon tiie 
summit of an artificial mound, about thirty feet high,* 
divided into two quadrangular tenaoaay sui^rted bj 
walls, and ascended on eithw &<mt by stone steps. The 
upper terrace was nine hundred feet Jong by six hundred 
and eighty-*five broad ; and both the terraces and the sides 
of the steps were covered with a multitude of small stmo- 
tures, chapels and shrines and cells of the priests, aaid 
sheds for pUgrims^ and grotesque figures, and ornamental 
columns, and large brass bdls: all, except the latter, 
made of wood, elaborately carved, and richly painted or 
gilt. The priests had departed n^h their flo^s, and the 
site of Shwe-da-gon formed an important military out- 
work, in which His Mi^esty's ^9th Begiment and the 
Madras Artillery were posted. Two roads leading from 
the northern gateways connected Bangoon with tl» 
Pagoda : the sides of the roads were lined by a number 
of small temples and houses, the resideiiees of Pungk or 
Buddhist priests, affordif^ commiiettt oantoaments for 
the troops, as they were deserted by l^beir owners. Ae- 
cordingly, along i^e most nortl^]^ ot the iwo wMdi 
ran over the inunmit of a line of Lmt elevations, quarters 
were found for the Bongil division, their left resting upon 
the great Pagoda, their right upon Bangoon. Upon ih& 
more south^3i road, which was a imi£i>rm level, were 
ranged i^ cantonm^its of the Madras brigade, fieusing 
towards the river ; and, consequently, having their right 
supported by the Pagoda, their left by tiM town. Infixmt 
of both lines, extended mtecDciiBable thidcets, intempted 
ooc^onsUy by fiwvsaipa, which in tdie xains w«re sw^en 

1 Tliis is the height given by Colonel Symes. There tre some aiDgnlar (Us- 
crepaaciM in thii devstion ; Gaptsin Snodgrus stating it to he TSfeet abote 
the road ; and Lieutenant l^rant, 300 abore the rirer ; and the leweat nnmber 
of the steps, according to Mr. Hough, is 80, which cannot give much less than 
70 fi^t : these may, perhans, be reooneilable. Lieutenant Harelook differs 
from the rest also as to the height of the central building, which he veduoesjko 
180 feet; but this must be a typographical error, a^ every other autlKHrtty 
makes it above 300. 
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into deep and unCordable ponds and lakes. A dense BOOK III. 
forest coming close to tiie foot of the elevaMon on which cbap. i. 
it stood, intervened between the Great Ps^joda and the — — i* 
river. Low ^vaiionsj covered with thiokets and inter- 18^« 
Biised with morassea^ extended round it in otiier direo- 
tiona The whole &ee of ihe conn^ was most unpro- 
pitioiLS to tiie eyolntions of disciplined troops. Wliile 
these dispositions were in progress, detachments were sent 
oat to ezfdore the ndghboorhood, discover and beat up 
the Miemy's posts^ and endeavour to bring back the 
&gi^e popolstion. Parties were also sent in tiie men-of- 
war's boats up the river, to reconnoitre any defences the 
Bormas migbt have c(»istructed, and destroy any armed 
boats mr firo>rafts they might meet with. In one of these 
latter excursions, the boats of the Liffey, with the Grena- 
dier Company of the 38th, came upon an unfinished 
stodbide at the village of Eemendine^ about sixty miles 
ikom BaiigoiHi, which they attacked and stormed, notwith- 
rtandii^ it was defended by a greatly superior number of 
the enemy who behaved with spirit ; and success was not 
attained without loss. A stronger detachment commanded 
by G^teral Maobean marched on the same day into the 
mterior, and fell in with the Governor of Bangoon. The 
Bonnas fled into the thickets ; and no traoes of population 
could be detected. Although no enemy appeared in force, 
yet indiestionB were manifest of his accumulating numbers 
and'increasing audacity ; and it was evident, tiiat the ap- 
proaofadiig season would not be passed in inactivity, al- 
Aough it would not admit of ofifensive movements of 
iB^iertanoe. The redns set in with great violence in the 
middle of Mblj ; and the vicinity of Bangoon was quickly 
ewnsj^teed by extensive inundations. 



CHAPTER IL 

Operations against theBurmas, — in Asam, — inKachar, — 
mt Chittagonff*'^ Ataehmmit posUd at Na7noo,-^£unnas 
cross tke Fnmtier in great Faroe, -^If^ferieriiy of the 
3niiaki — attacbed by the Enen^.^^MiscondfUi^ of the 
JmeguUurs,-^£et$wttat¥i FUgAt of the /Sipmhis.^ Great 
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Alarm at Chittagong and Calcutta, — Inactivity of the 
Burmas, — Subsidence of the Panic, — Negrais and 
Chedvba reduced, — The British Lines at Rangoon 
harassed by the Burmas, — Detachment sent against them, 

— unfavourable State of the Country, — Burma Force 
encountered, — Stockades stormed, — Attack on Stockade 
at Eem,endine, — Repulsed, — Burma Messengers, — Ob- 
ject to gain Time, — Troops sent against Eemendine, — 
Entrenchment on the Way carried by Storm, — Great 
Slaughter, — Eemendine evacuated by the Enemy, — occu- 
pied permanently by the British, — Sickness of the Troops, 

— Unhealthiness of the Season, — Deficiency and Un- 
wholesomeness of Food, — Mortality, — Re-appearance of 
the Burmas, — Defeat of Part of their Force, — Affair 
at DaUa, — Stockades at the Confluence of the Rangoon 
and Lyne Rivers, — attacked by the Flotilla with Troops 
on board, and stormed, — Land Column attack Stockades 
at Eamrut, — seven Stockades, two principal stormed, the 
Rest abandoned, — Burma Command&r among the killed. 

— Country imcndated, — Expeditions by Water, — against 
Syriam, — Dalla,'—and by Sea agaitist Tavoy, — Mergui 
Ye, — and Martaban, — Attempt to recover the Shwe-dor- 
gon by the *^ Invulnerdbles^^ — War-boats captured.^-' 
Stockades on the River Bank destroyed, — Madras Troops 
sent against Eyklu, — repulsed with Loss, '^ A second 
Detachment sent against the Place, — found abandoned, 

— Entrenchments at Thantabain on the Lyne River, 
taken and destroyed, — Force enfeebled by Sickness, — 
Approach of Maha Bandoola with Sixty Thousand Men. 
— British Force surrounded, — Burmas suffered to ad- 
vance: their Left attacked and defeated, — repulsed at 
Eemendine, — their Right attacked and routed, — ^ Grand 
Army dispersed, — Rally at Eokien, — Attempts to bum 
Rangoon, -— baffled, — Entrenchments at Eokien attacked 
and stormed, — Successes of the Flotilla, — Bandoola re- 
treats to Donabew, — altered Objects of the Campaign on 
the Part of the Burmas, 

BOOK III. T^HIl^^ ^^® principal manifestation of the British power 

CHAP. II. ' ' was directed against Rangoon, the expulsion of the 

— ^— Burmas from the frontier countries which they had in- 

1824. vaded, was attempted with but partial success. A force col- 
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lected in Asam, under Brigadier-Qeneral Mo Morine,' mored BOOK III. 
from Qoalpara» on the 13th of March; and adyanced to ohap.il 
Oohati, where the Burmas had thrown up atockadesy but ■ 
abandoned them on the approach of the force. The people 18^ 
of the country, who had been treated by the Burmas with 
the most unsparing cruelty, cordially welcomed the arrival 
of their deliverers; but their imwarlike character and 
miserable condition, rendered their co-operation of little 
value ; and the great difficulty of procuring supplies, as 
well as the labour of traversing a country devoid of roads, 
overrun with jimgle, and broken up by swamps and water- 
courses, compelled the Brigadier to suspend his advance, 
sending forward a detachment of five companies of the 
46th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Bichards, 
to meet the Commissioner, who had arrived at Noagong, 
from Sylhet^ across the Jyntia hills. Beinforoed by Mr. 
Scott's escort, Colonel Bichards moved on to Kaliabar, 
and compelled the Burmas to continue their retreat in an 
easterly direction to Maura Mukh. There the Governor 
of Asam with a force of not more than a thousand men 
had stockaded himself; but Colonel Bichards, who, in 
consequence of the death of Brigadier McMorine, had 
succeeded to the chief command, was imable for want of 
supplies to follow up his advantage. He returned, there- 
fore, to Gohati ; and as the rainy season set in, no further 
movement of any importance, on either side, was prac- 
ticable. The expulsion of the Burmas from Upper Asam 
was consequently deferred. 

The Burmas, as we have seen, had withdrawn from 
Eachar in the beginning of the year ; but it was only to 
return in greater force. In the beginning of June, they 
repeated their incursions from Manipur, eight thousand 
strong, and they gave out that they formed only the van 
of a more formidable armament. They advanced to the 
heights of Talain, Dudhpatli, and Jatrapur, and stockaded 
themselves in their former positions. The weak division 
of native troops, which had been lefb at Sylhet^ under 
lieut.-Colonel Iniies, advanced on the 27th June against 
the Burma stockade, at Talain, on the bank of the Barak 

1 It consisted of seren companies of the 46th N. I., and six of the Bang- 
pore Local Corps, the Dinapore Local battalion, a wing of the Champaran 
Local Corps, three brigades of six pounders, and a small body of Irregular 
Horse, betides a gitn-boat flotilla on the Brahmaputra. 
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BOOK in. riyer. An attempt mm made to disloc^ the enemy ; but 
oBJttw If; ^eir superior numbors and the sta:<ei^h of the positian 

"— — * rendered it misacceBsfiiL The division retreated to Bha- 
1824. cbrapur ; and as the increasing inclemeDcy of the weather 
saq>en(ied all operations^ ^e Bormas retained their 
occupation of Eachar. 

The troops assembled for the (noteetion of the south- 
eastern frontier were concentrated at Chittagong, under 
Colonel ^lapland,* and a detachment was thrown forward 
to Bamoo, under the command of C?aptain Noton, con- 
sisting of five Companies of the 45th Native InfEmtry, 
with two gun% and details from the Mug levy and Chittar> 
gong Provincial battalion. Neither the mmierical strength 
of the detachment, nor the quality of the troops, fitted 
it for so exposed a position, of ihe extreme peril of which, 
the authorities in Bengal seem to have been iU-infbrmed. 
In like manner, as the Govemment of Bengal had directed 
its principal blow against ^at it deemed the most vul- 
nerable point of the Burma dominions, the Court of Ava 
had, with great judgment, directed its main effort against 
the most f^bly defended and easily accessible part of l^e 
British frontier. A force of more than ten thousand men 
was ordered to move through Arakan upon Chittagong, 
and ihe command was given to Maha Bandoola. The 
assemblage of this large boc^ \mder a general who was 
known to have been a strenuous advocate of the war, and 
bore a high reputaticm for courage and enterprise, was well 
known both in Chittagong and Calcutta : but tiie strength 
of the force and the character of the leader weare ^rangely 
undervalued ; and it was believed, tiiat the weak division 
at Chittagong was su£&cient not only £or ike defence of 
ihe province, but even for ihe subjugation of Aw^ky iy, 
This misappreciation of the danger which impended ovw 
the frontier, could only be eiqpiained: by a mistaken esti- 
mato of the inefficiency of the Burma equipment^ and 
ihe pre-occupation of the GorenmuBnt by i^e expeditum 
to Bangoon. Whatever was ihe cause, the inadequacy of 
the defensive arrangements in tfaiis quacter was signally 
punu^ed ; and the oonaeqneaoes mi^it: have been still 

1 Tlm<nifttagoBflriiQTi8ton -was fbnn«d of^lhe left-nti&K of ttieSTth K.I., iht 
Conpuiies of the 40th, and the 1st battalioB of the 46tfa, a frovincial batta- 
lion, and a Mng levy, a corpsof nattfee of Andcaa neentij^Broiled. 
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more disastroos, if the Burma general had continued his BOOK m. 
movements with the spirit wiiAi which they were com- chjr n. 
menced. — — 

The army of Arakaai mode its appearance on i^e Chit- ^^^ 
tagong frontier in the beginning of May, nearly simolta- 
neoosfy with the arrival of the British expedition at 
Rangoon. The Bormas crossed the Naf, and advanoed to 
Betnapalang, within fourteen miles of Bamoo^ ndiere l^e 
force, actually mustering eight Ihousand men, was oon- 
eoitrated und^ the four Rajas of Arakan, Ramri, Sando- 
way, and Cheduba, acting under l^e orders of Maha 
Bandoo^ who remained with a reserve at Arakan. On 
the 13th of May, they advanced to a small river flowing 
pest Ramoo, but were prevented from crossing it by the 
fire of the two six>pounders of Captain Noton's detach- 
ment. On the 16th of May, they effected the passage. 
To appose them, Captain Noton had not above three 
Imndred and fifty regular inftintry, even after being joined 
on the 1 1th by Captain Trueman with three weak Com- 
panies of the 40th : he had also with him two hundred 
and fifty provincials, and four hundred of the Mug levy; 
but their evident unsteadiness, as the hour of encounter 
approached, i^ewed that no reliance could be placed upon 
any except the regular troops. His force was drawn up 
by Captain Noton behind a bank surrounding tiie encamp- 
ment ; hi^ right was flanked by the river. About sixty 
paces^in front was a tank, at which a strong picquet was 
stoiaoned. At another tank to the rear, upon his left^ 
were posted the Provincials, and the Mug levy : the regular 
IMpahis with the six-pounders formed his fhmt. The 
Burmas'took possession of a timk to the left of the en- 
osmpmoit, surrounded as usual by a high bank which 
sereened them in some degree from Uie fire of the detach- 
ment ; and firom which they puisdted forward in i^eir usual 
manner, sheltering iiiemsdves by borrowing in the ground, 
nn^ on tite morning of the 17^ they were witiiin twelve 
paces of the picquets, with whom 1^^ exchanged a smart 
firv. The Provincials staiooned atthe tank on the left could 
no Imiger be keptto their post : i^^ fled, and were followed 
by the levy. The tank was inmiedmtely oecupied by the 
Burmas, who had spread into the rear ; and 1^ position 
was untenabie. A retreat wa»ordered, and fora short tinss 
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BOOK IIL oondacted with some degree of regularity, until the party 
OHAP. II. arriyed at the bank of a small rivulet, when the men, 
— — harassed by the superior numbers and increasing boldness 
1824. Qf the enemy, threw away their arms, and plunged in a 
disorderly crowd into the water. In the retreat. Captains 
Noton, Trueman, and Pringle, Lieutenant Grig^ Ensign 
Bennett, and Assistant-Surgeon Maysmore, were killed. 
Lieutenants Scott, Campbell, and Codrington escaped, the 
two former being woimded. Many of the Sipahis made 
their way in scattered parties to Chittagong, and the whole 
number missing were about two hundred and fifty, some 
of whom were sent prisoners to Ava, where they confirmed 
the Court in their opinion of the irresistible prowess of 
their soldiers, and in the confidence of their ultimate 
triumph. Nor were these notions wholly unshared by 
the inhabitants of the British proyinces ; and Chittagong 
and Dacca were filled with consternation. The panic 
spread even to Calcutta; and however absurd the sup- 
position, it was thought to be not impossible that a Burma 
force might penetrate through the Sunderbans to the 
metropolis of British India. Weak as was the detachment 
at Chittagong, a rapid movement of the Burmas might 
have compelled its retreat ; and Chittagong^ and perhaps 
Dacca, might have been taken and destroyed; but the 
opportunity was lost in idle exultation. Before operations 
were resumed, the setting-in of the rains rendered the 
roads impassable ; and the reinforcements, which might 
have prevented the disaster at Ramoo, reached Chittagong 
early in June, and placed it out of danger.* The occupa- 
tion of Rangoon had now also become a source of anxiely 
to the Court of Ava ; and, although they afiected to look 
upon it as ft trap into which the invading armament had 
feJlen, they found it necessary to recall their general and 
the choicest of their troops from Arakan to punish the 
intruders. The Arakan force consequently retired from 
Chittagong; and the alarm which the late defeat had 
inspired yielded to a sense of security. The disaster at 
Ramoo reflected no dishonour on the British officers and 
regular troops. The misconduct and flight of the irregu- 
lars rendered the conflict hopeless against nimibers, whose 

• His Majesty's 44th, from Calcutta, and IBth, N.I., from Dacca; tvro Regi- 
ments of M J. also arrived from Madras, besides cmizers and gun-boats. 
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superiority required the same steady valour which the BOOK nt 
regular troops displayed in every individual of the entire obap. n. 
division, to have been successfuUy withstood. — — 

While the expedition was pursuing its course to the ^^^* 
Irawadi, detachments had been sent to reduce Negrais and 
Cheduba, under the respective commands of Major Wahab 
and Brigadier McCreagh. They rejoined the army at 
Bangoon early in June, having effected their objects. At 
the former, a stockade was stormed, and carried without 
loss, and some guns were captured: but no advantage 
appeared likely to result from the permanent possession 
of the i&land, which was found to be of inconsiderable 
extent and covered with impenetrable thicket. It was 
abandoned. Cheduba proved to be of more importance, 
and some resistance was experienoed from a strong stock- 
ade which defended the chief town : it was, however, 
carried by storm. Of the Burma garrison, a great number, 
including their commander, were killed, and the rest 
crossed over to the main land. The Baja was subsequently 
taken, and sent a prisoner to Fort William. Colonel 
Mc Creagh then proceeded to Rangoon with His Majesty's 
13th, which had formed part of the detachment, leaving the 
20th Native Infantry imder Lieutenant-Colonel Hampton, 
and His Majesty's sloop Slaney, to retain the occupation 
of the island, the inhabitants of which readily submitted 
to British rule. 

The divisions that rejoined the main body found, that, 
notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the weather, 
neither the British commander nor the Burma leaders 
intended to suffer it to be a season of inactivity. The 
latter had been joined by considerable reinforcements, and 
had commenced constructing stockades in every direction, 
so as to cut off the communication with the interior; 
while by night and day they kept up a harassing succession 
of attacks upon the picquets, sending parties through the 
jungle, who approached unperceived close to the sentinels, 
and killed any stragglera whom they foimd off their guard. 
Fire-rafts were also frequently sent down the stream, 
against whose mischievous effects it required the imceasing 
vigilance and activity of the seamen to defend the numer- 
ous vessels off Rangoon. In order to check these 
annoyances, and feel the strength of the Burmas, a recon- 
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BOOK m. noissanoe was made by General Campbell on the 26th 
CBiK n. May, with four companies of Europeans, two of the ISth, 
■ and two of the 38th, amouniing to four hundred men, and 

1824. i^Q hundred and fifty Sipahis, and a gun «Hid howitzer, 
fW>m the Bengal Artillery. The path led at times through 
ft dose forest^ and was obstruoted, not only by natural 
impediments, but by trees, felled and strewn across it ; and 
where it opened, it came upon fields of rice and plains 
knee-deep in water. Bain fell heavily, and the fatigue of 
dragging the guns became so great, that the cattle and 
men were completely exhausted when they had marched 
but about five miles ftom Rangoon. They were conse- 
quently sent back xmd^ the escort of the native soldiers, 
and General Campbell resumed his route with his handful 
of Europeans alone. At the distance of about eight miles, 
a body of the enemy, estimated at seven thousand strong 
was discovered, having their front defended by two in- 
trenchments, bieast high, with an interior ditch. Bis- 
posing one company so as takeep the main force in check, 
the other assailed the stockades ; and the men forced their 
way in by tearing down the stakes, or clambering over 
them, with the assistance of each other. The Burmas 
stood their ground for some short time, and a conflict 
hand to hand ensued, in which the superior hardihood and 
vigour of ttie European prevailed over barbarian courage ; 
and the bayonet in the hands of the latter, proved a 
wei^)on, against which the heavy sword and short spear of 
ihe former were unavailing. A frightful carnage took 
place ; the survivors fled into the forest, and the stockades 
wwe set on fire. The troops were then drawn up against 
the main body, but no disposition was lAewn by them to 
lev^ige the capture of the stockades, and the division 
idowly and unmolested returned to ita csmtonments. The 
Brilish loss was comparatively inconsiderable.^ On the 
following morning, Brigadier Macbean, with two regiments 
marched towards the post occupied by the Burmas ; but 
no traoe» of them were observable. Another stockade 

1 One officer, Liautonant H<Mrard of the Uth, wm kiHed^aiid two Liento- 
nants, Michel and CHalloran, of the 38th, were severely wounded; the former 
dtod-a liiw days alterwarda. Nit» rank and file were kiUed, and twenty-five 
wounded. Of the Bunnaa,above three hundred dead bodies were found in the 
stockades and adjacent fields.— Despatch, Sir A. Campbell, Ist June. Docn- 
iBeBto,6ftA. 
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was discoYezedy and stormed on the miming of ihd 30Uv BOOK IXL 
not fax &om the Qreat Pagoda. obap. iu 

The d^ture of their stockades on the 28th and 30th ' 

June, had no effect in discouraging the Buzmas from their ^^^ 
plan of surrounding the British troops in Bangeon, and 
either destroying tiiem, or oompelling them to surrender. 
Preparations on a huge scale were hegun, and works of 
great extent and strength were constructed at Eemendine^ 
against which it was determined to make a joint attack 
from the shore and from the river. Three columns marched 
against the podLtion on the northern and eastern facea^ 
while two of the Company's cruizersy and other armed 
vessels, having three hundred of His M^jest/s 41st on 
boardy ascended the Irawadi. Qeneral Campbell was on 
board one of 1^ cruizers. One column of Madras troops 
under Ideutenant-Colonel Smith, soon came into action, 
but was unable to penetrate through the enemy's outer 
enia:enchments. The second column, the Madras European 
Begimen^ und^ Colonel Hodgson, although received by a 
heavy fire, might have succeeded in the attempt^ but aa 
unseasonable discharge of grape from some of the armed 
vessel crossing its line of advance, inflicted more damage 
than had be^ suffered from the enemy, and det^red the 
tro<^ from prosecuting this assault The third column 
£uled to fcNTce its way through the thickets to azi^ point 
where it could take part in the engagement. The troops 
were ordered to retreat, -and the vessels fell down the 
river, yielding to the Burmas the lumour of the day, and 
in^nriting them to persevere in the contest. 

PrevKM^y to this fsulure, two several missies had ar- 
rived, whidi pra£Besed to have come from the newly ap- 
pointed Bswoosx, or Gov^nor of Bangpon, and from the 
Yiotfoy of Pe^^ to demand the cause of attack upon 
Bangoon, and to pr(^pose a conlerenoe at Donabew with 
the British oommissioaers. This was declined. The mea- 
aeagNB of the Viceroy were i^^msed that the transmission 
of desfMidifiB to Ava would alone meet the wishes of the 
British offieers; and they promised to return with the 
Viceroy's concurreaice : but as they never again made 
i^eir appeosaaaee, it was probable, that th^ purpose had 
been to obsiMrve the oonditicHi of the British force, and to 
obtain a suspension of hostilities. In this latter respect 
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BOOK ni. they were disappointed, as arrangements were imme> 
CHAP. II. diately adopted for repeating the attack on Eemendine. 
■ Accordingly, on the lOfch July, a strong force was sent 

1824. against that post and the stockades which had been 
erected between it and the Great Pagoda. It consisted of 
three thousand men, with four 18-pounders and four 
howitzers, under the Commander-in-Chief ; and two divi- 
sions of armed vessels were employed to assail the river 
face. On the march, a strong stockade was found about 
two miles from the town, of which the front faced a plain 
covered with water, and the other three-sides were imbed- 
ded in the surrounding forest. A strong Burma division 
occupied the post. After battering the open face for an 
hour, a gap was effected, by which an opening was made 
for the storming column of the Madras European Regi- 
ment, and His Majesty's 41st. At the same time, a second 
column of four companies of the 13th and 38 th Regiments^ 
clambered over the palisades in the rear of the entrench- 
ment. The Burmas were thus hemmed in between the 
two parties, and fell in great numbers before the resistless 
bayonet. At this period of the war, the Burmas, expect- 
ing no quarter, fought with desperation when unable to 
escape, and requited the forbearance of the soldiers by 
treacherous attempts against their lives, which proved 
most fatal to themselves. The slaughter was in all cases 
disproportionate to the numbers engaged, and to the loss 
of the assailants. 

The force then moved on to the attack of the Kemen- 
dine stockade; but by the time it had cleared a way 
through the thickets, and taken up its position opposite to 
the works, with the left resting on the river, and the right 
extending inland, night had set in, and the troops had to 
bivouac in the forest. Batteries were also erected without 
loss of time, and notwithstanding heavy falls of rain, were 
ready to open at daybreak. A practicable breach was soon 
made ; but the total silence that prevailed in the entrench- 
ment^ rendered it probable, that the Burmas had not 
awaited the assault. This was the case : they had aban- 
doned their defence during the night, carrying with them 
their dead and wounded. As the post of Eemendine formed 
a convenient station for commanding the passage of the 
river above Rangoon, and could be supported from Shwe- 
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dargos hin, it was determined to oocupy it permanently ; BOOK III. 
and a hmidred Europeans, with a Regiment of Madras obap. n. 
Native In&ntry were left as its garrison. The Burmas — ^— - 
drew back from their proxynity to the British lines, and ^^^ 
ooncentrated their forces at Donabew, above fifty miles 
from Bangoon« 

A short interval of inaction followed the capture of the 
stockades at Kemendine, and nothing was felt of the 
enemy imtil the close of the month. The interruption of 
active operation on the part of the invaders was unavoid- 
able ; partly from the state of the country, but in a still 
greater degree from the first appearance of that sickness 
which continued to prevail during the remainder of the 
rainy season, and was attended with the most extensive 
mortality. It began with an epidemic fever, which at- 
tacked individuals of all ranks, including the Commander- 
in-chief, and which, although rarely fatal, left the system 
so much enfeebled as to be peculiarly liable to maladies 
incidental to exposure to the heavy rains and scorching 
son of a tropical cUmate. To aggravate these causes, the 
quantity and quality of the supplies provided for the troops 
proved defective. Relying upon the reported facility^f 
obtaining cattle and vegetable food at Rangoon, it had not 
been thought necessary to embark any extraordinary 
stores on board the transports from Calcutta ; and the 
Madras troops landed with a still more limited stock. As 
soon as the deficiency was ascertained, arrangements were 
made to remedy it : but the arrival of provisions from 
Bengal demanded time, and in the interval the troops 
were dependent for sustenance upon salt meat, much of 
which was in a state of putrescence, and biscuit originally 
of an inferior description, and further deteriorated by the 
influence of the climate in engendering rapid decomposi- 
tion. The want of sufficient and wholesome food aggra- 
vated the evil effects of the super-abundant moisture of 
the atmosphere, and the evolution of deleterious vapours 
from the decaying vegetable matter of the surrounding 
thickets ; and the hospitals speedily became crowded with 
sick, beyond the means at command of remedial treat- 
ment. Fever and dysentery were the prevailing maladies, 
and were ascribable to local causes; but scurvy and 
hospital gangrene by which they were followed, were 
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BOOK III. mainly afcti^mtable to the want of poroper and sahxtary 

<nup. n. noonshmentb Such were the conaequenoes of these com- 

' famed canaeB, iliat towards the end of the monsooo, 

1824. scarcely three thousand men weee fit for active duty. 

Their spirit remained, however, unimpaired, and wii^ the 

intermission of the wet weather, and the arrival of more 

adequate supplies, the troops, althou^ their numbers 

were greatly thinned by disease and death, were resEfcored 

in some degree to health and efficiency.^ 

Disease was not^ however^ the only en^ay which the 
British had to encounter ; andafter a few weeks of r^>oee, 
their exertions in the field were again attended with a re- 
newal of their triumphs, as well as by an aggnoEatitm of 
their sufferings. Towards the end of June, the Burmoa 
were observed crossing in considerable numb^ &om Dalla, 
on the ri^t bank of the river, to the left jdxive Kemen- 
dine ; and on the 1st of July, the fouests in front of the 
Bengal lines were occupied by the enemy, while three 
columns* each estimated at a thousand si^ng moved to 
the right, as if intending to interpose between the lines 
and the town. They were encountered by a company of 
th^ 7th, and two of the 22nd Madras In&ntry, with a 
couple of guns, under the personal direction of Qeneral 
Campbell, and were soon driven from their forward posi- 
tion and dispersed. No further attack was made; but 
the Burmas were evidently pursuing their former pian of 
hemming in the British, and c<nnpelling them to i^tiin^ 
either by force of arms, or by the imposmbihiy of ovaiir 
ing themselves of the resources of the country, l^e check 
received on the 1st, had no efifeot on their movements ; 
and on the f oUowing, a body marched i^n DaUa. They 
were repulsed, but with the loss of the ofi&cer Gommand- 
ing. Captain Isaacs of the Madias Army. As the to«3i 
whidk had been deserted by the izdiabitooE^ served only 

1 "During Jane* July, Angoat, September, and October, the averaaa 
monthly admissions into the hospital from the Artillery, were sizty-flre Euro- 
peans and nz^-tiroNatiTes, being nearly one-third cf the lonnor, and one- 
fourth of the latter; and large as was this number, I am assured it waa 
considerably less in proportion than that which was exhibited by any (at least) 
European regiment, in either diviaioB of tbe army. Of the Europeans, thoae 
who died were a fraction less than one in twelve ; of the Natives, something 
lees than one in twenty. On the setting in of the cold season, fhe genenu 
irickneas began to decline, and from January to July, 1825, was c(nnparatively 
moderate."— Dr. Waddell on the Diseases among the British troops at Ran- 
goon.~Tnms. Hedical and Physical Society of Calcutta, S, 249. 
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to give cover to the enemy's approaches^ it was de- BOOK III. 
stroyed. gbaf. i i. 

Tike appointment of a new commander, the Thamba —— -»- 
Wnngyi, in place of the Thekia Wnngyi, who had foiled ^^24. 
to fulfil the injunction of the Court to annihilate the 
invaders, gave an additional impulse to the operations of 
the Burmas, and rendered them so daring and trouble- 
some, that Sir A. Campbell determined to drive the 
^lemy to a greater distance. They had taken up a very 
stinong position, about seven miles above Rangoon, at a 
place where another branch of the Irawadi, the Lyne, 
joins the Rangoon river ; and had there constructed three 
large stockades, which completely commanded the stream, 
llie first of these, stood on the right bank of the Rangoon 
l»ranch, about eight hundred yards below the junction of 
the rivers ; the second, on the left bank, at a similar dis- 
tance ; and the third, on the point of land at the con- 
fluence, which, firom its having a small pagoda on it, was 
denominated Pagoda point. At Eamarut^ a mile and a 
half above this, on the left bank of the Lyne, but at some 
distance from the bank, was a fourth stockade of still 
greater extent, connected with the others by subsidiary 
entrenchments. The works were defended by a force of 
at least ten thousand men. On the morning of the 8th of 
July, a flotilla consisting of two of the Company's cruizers, 
and several smaller vessels, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Frazer, of His Majesty's ship Lame, having on 
board General Campbell, with two himdred and sixty men 
of the 41st regiment^ a company of the Madras European 
R^ment, and detachments of the 3rd, 10th, and 17th 
Msdras In&ntry, ascended the river. The fire from the 
vessels soon overpowered that of the stockades; and 
having effected a breach in the entrenchments on the 
right hand, the troops disembarked, and carried the work 
by storm. The second stockade, was in like manner taken, 
by escalade ; and the third was abandoned. 

While these operations were proceeding against the 
works on the river, a column composed of detachments 
from the different European regiments, the 13th, 38th, 
and 89th, the Madras European Regiment, and the 7th 
Native Infantry, with artillery, under the command of 
Brigadier General Macbean, marched from the Shwe-da- 

voL.in. K 
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BOOK ni. gon upon Kamarut. The thielaaesB of the forest com- 
CHAP. It* pelled the return of the field-ordnance, with the exception 
' — — * of some small howitzers ; and the march was further 
18^4. impeded by heavy rain* The column, however, advanced 
to the edge of a plain, where they could distinguish a 
series of seven different stockades giving mutual support 
to each othw, and occupied by a numerous body of troops, 
who manifested witire confidence in the impregnability of 
their defences. After reconnoitring the works, General 
Macbeim ordered the nearest of the stockades to be at- 
tacked ; and it was immediately escaladed and taken by 
the 13th and 38th. As soon as it was cleared, the troops 
-were again formed uid led against a second stockade, 
which they carried in an equally intrepid manner. In this 
attack, Major Sale, of His Majesty's 13th, was engaged in 
single conflict with a Burma of rank, who fell beneath his 
sword. The slaughter was fearful ; and those who fled 
from it were too much alarmed to think of rallying. The 
panic was communicated to their companions; and the 
remaining stockades were carried with little resistance. 
An attempt of the fugitives to assemble on the skirts of 
the forest was frustrated by a few discharges of musquetry ; 
and the whole of the entrenchments at Kamarut were in 
the possession of the British. Eight hundred of the 

• enemy were found dead in the stockades, and numbers of 

the wounded perished in the thickets into which they had 
been conveyed ; among the latter, was Thamba Wungyi, 
the Burma commander. The capture of so many stockades, 
and the deliberate valour with which they were stormed 
and carried, almost eatclu»vely by the bayonet, first struck 
terror into the Burmas ; and they learned no longer to 
think themselves secure within the entrenchmenta A 
strong impression was also made upon the Court: and 
they now began, though reluctantly, to admit some doubt 
of their triumph, imless the genius of Maha Bandoola 
should redeem the reputation of their arms. 

The inimdation of the country, and the sickly state of 
the troops^ precluded the possibility of offensive operations 
on aa extensive scale. Sir A. Campbell confined his 
movements, therefore, to the reduction of the districts 
which were accessible by water. Syriam, the ancient 
capital of Pegu, near the junction of the Pegu river with 
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^bat of Baogoon, was sitedced and taken on tbe 4th of BOOK in. 
August, by a party of His Majesriys 4l8t^ tii« Madras casr. u. 
"BanypeaA Begiment^ and l^h Madras N* L, and a division -^ ~* 
of seamen from the flotiBa. The BunnaB had fortified ^^^ 
themselves in the old Portugoese ikotory, but had not 
oonrage to face an escalade. After a brisk fire, they fled 
tirthe te>opradva&ced to the assaaltk A detachment was 
also sent to the opposite diskiot of I>al]% where a stock- 
ade was in like manner deserted* Although harassing to 
\h.e troops, these eicursioii s had the effect of relieving the 
inhabitants from the mifitaiy conscription to which they 
were subject : and some of them now ventured to return 
to Bangoon. Hie people of Pegu also began to cherish 
hopes of being enured to shake off the y<^e which they 
had borne for the last sixty yeans, and again becoming an 
independent kingdom under some desoendant of their 
former kings. AH enoouragement to this effect was, how- 
ever, abstained from : asit was thought that it might entail 
upon the Company the obligation of upholding a govern- 
ment^ incompetent to defend itself, and invdve the British 
in an embarrassing connection, unlikely to be attended 
with advantage. It was, therefore, resolved not to ooim- 
tenance any insurrectional movements amonst the Talains, 
or people of Pegu : and i^iis cautious policy made them 
backward in idmitifying their interests with those of the * 

invaders. 

The naval resources which were available induced Sir A. 
Campbell to extend his operations against the maritime 
possesfidons of Ava ; and at i^e end of August^ a division, 
c(Hisisting of His Majesty's 89th and the 7th Madias 
Infuitry under lieut.-Colonel Miles, with several gun- 
brigs and cruisers, were sentagamst the coasiof Tenaserim, 
a narrow but productive strip of land, extending four 
hundred miles along the bay of Bengal towards the soui^, 
in which direction it was botmded by the Malay states 
dependent on Siam, while, cm the east^ a range <^ mouur 
tains separated it from that kingdom. The chief towns, 
Tavoy and Mergni, i^edily fell into the hands of the 
Britii^ At iiie former, a party friendly to^em, headed 
by the second in authority, seised npon the Governor, and 
ddivered np the town. At Mergui, some redstanoe was 
experienced: but after the fire from the defaices was 
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BOOK UL silenced by the cniizersy the troops landed and stormed 
CHAP, II. the principal stockade. The people^ a mixed race of 
— "~^" Burmas and Peguers, at first fled ; but shortly afterwards 
^^'^^ returned, and submitted readily to their new masters. At 
the same time, the reduction of the whole of the Tena- 
serim provinces was completed, by the capture of ^ 
Martaban, a considerable town on the Sanluen river ; and 
the subjugation of the district of Ye, by a detachment of 
His Majesty's 41st, and the 3rd N. L, under Lieut.-Oolonel 
Qoodwin. Some resistance was encountered at Martaban, 
where the Burmas were in considerable strength, and of 
which the defences were formidable : the stockades were, 
however, carried by the combined exertions of the naval 
and land forces, without any heavy loss. Ye tendered a 
voluntary surrender ; the Burma troops abandoning the 
neighbourhood, and withdrawing to the vicinity of Ran- 
goon. Thither, also, the Europeans returned, while the 
Native troops were lefb to garrison the conquered 
provinces. In the northern districts^ as in the southern, 
the people, principally Talains or natives of Pegu, after a 
short interval of alarm and flight, returned to their habi- 
tations ; and the resources of Tenaserim became fully 
disposable. They were found to be of importance; 
furnishing supplies of vegetables and of cattle to Rangoon 
*" and afibrding a comparatively healthy station, to which 

the convalescents of the army might be sent with ad- 
vantage. 

On their part the Burmas were not idle ; and although 
equally prevented from moving in large bodies by the 
state of the country, they hovered round the British out- 
posts on either bank of the river, and kept up a series of 
petty but h a r assin g manoauvres. A body of picked men, 
supposed to be protected by charms and amiUets against 
wounds, attempted a night assault upon the post at the 
Great Pagoda, but were easily repulsed, and taught, by the 
loss of twenty of their number, the fallacy of their £mcied 
invulnerability. On the Dalla side of the river, a small 
post, which had been established to hold the Burmas in 
check, and was supported by several gun-brigs anchored 
in an adjacent inlet of the main river, was attacked on the 
nig^t of the 5th September, while a number of war-boats 
attempted to cut off the gun-brigs. Both attacks were 
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jnepuLsed ; and the boats of the Larae, ^ioh had been BOOK IIL 
manned and rowed up the creek, at the first alarm, put chap, iu 
the Burma flotilla to flight, and captured five of their ■■ 

number. On the Rangoon river, above Pagoda Pointy the ^^2^* 
Burmas had erected stockades, and were busy in preparing 
fire-rafts, when they were disturbed by a detachment of 
European and native troops, under Brigadier-General 
Fraser, who had succeeded Qenerai Macbeim, in the com- 
mand of the Madras division, and by a naval force under 
Captain Chads of His Majesty^s ship Arachne, which had 
joined the squadron. The combined force ascended the 
river about twenty miles, and discovered and destroyed 
several stockades, the Burmas in which, after exchanging 
their fire with the flotiUa, fled as soon as the troops were 
landed for the assault^ evincing the impression which had 
been made upon their fears by the destruction which had 
hitherto befedlen their entrenchments. A circumstance 
occurred, however, at this time, which might have been 
expected to have re-animated their confidence in their 
system of making war. 

In the beginning of October, information having been 
received that the Burmas had strengthened themselves at 
Kyklu, about fourteen miles from Rangoon, Sir A. Camp- 
bell determined to dislodge them ; and, in order to gratify 
the Madras troops, who felt aggrieved that they had not " 

hitherto been allowed to lead the way to victory, but had 
been employed only to second and support the Europeans, 
the enterprise was entrusted to them alone ; a bri^tde of 
the 3rd and 34th Native Infantry, about eight hundred 
strong, with two howitzers, commanded by lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith, being sent against the enemy. He marched 
early on the 4th of October, and, after some delay and 
fatigue occasioned by the state of the country, arrived 
towards evening at an entrenchment occupied by the 
Burmas. An attempt to carry it by escalade was defeated, 
with the loss of Lieutenant Campbell of the Pioneers, 
who was mortally wounded. The howitzers were then 
brought up, and after a few discharges, the work was taken 
in flsoik, and the Burmas retreated into the thickets adja- 
cent. From information obtained from the prisoners, it 
appeared that the Burmas were in greater force at Kyklu 
tb ftn had been anticipated, and lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
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BOOK UX» api^ed tor a r^nf<»oement of a detaobment of Earqpeaii 
CHAP. ^ jtffoops. The Comnutfider'in-Ghief rofuaed to allow any 
n . European aoldiera to be aenV but despatched thxee hun- 

1824. ([red of the Madras lofiEtntrj, with two more field-^pieoes, 
imd with these Colonel Smith jxiarehed i^Km Kykki on 
the momiog of the 7th. Ou his approadi to the positioii, 
a succession of breastworks arrested his advance. They 
were stormed, but with unavoidable delay ; and it was 
fiye in the aftmioon before the lorce arrived at the prin- 
cipal stockade, resting on an eminence on its right, tiie 
summit of which was covered by a fortified Pagoda. A 
column of attack under Moior Wahab was directed to adr 
vance against the stockade in front, while another undur 
Captain Williamson diverged to the ji^t, to assault it in 
fianL A l^ivd column formed a reserve, while a party c£ 
the S8th N. L was directed to carry the Pagoda. The 
Burmas pennitted the column of attadc to approadi 
within sixty yards without firing a shot, when they poured 
upon them a fire of grape and musquetry, so steadily 
maintained, that the Sip^is quailed beneath it. M^<^ 
Wahab and the leading officers and men were killed or 
wounded, and the remainder, losiog their self^<x>mmand, 
lay down to screen themselves from the fire. The party 
sent against the Pagoda had been unable to make any inor 
pression upon the post, and had fallen back, pirsued by 
the £urmas. The column that was to have taken the 
works in flank had not made its appearance. Hopeless of 
retrieving the day. Colonel Bmih ordered a retreat^ whidi 
began with some degree of order^ but soon degenerated 
into a flight ; and the men rushed in a confused mass 
down the hill, closely followed by tiie Burmas. The pursuit 
was checked by the s^proaoh of Ci^tain Williainson's 
division, which, imable to peoietcate through the thic^cat, 
had retraced its steps, and deboudbed in time to oppoae 
a steady front to the enemy. The column of reserve also 
succeeded in rallying the fugitives; and the whole re- 
treated in good order to Todaghee, wheats they arrived at 

> Soe JJevtesifiiit Harelock's aoooiu^ of tliis frftTWicition : he Siutijiiibmtym.i 
*'the catastrophe at Kaikloo is to be attributed to a false partition of force.** 
Kative soldiers are most effective when associated with Europeans: Ibe 
absence of the latter on this ooqasion evidently originated in feelings inooiih. 
patible with the real interests and reputation of the army.— Memou^ on the 
Campaigns of Ata, p. 184. 
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eLeyen at night. Two ofl&cefB* and twenty men were killed^ BOOK III. 
and six of&eers and aixty men were wounded in this affiEor. chap. it. 
A i<ep€»rt was forwarded to Ara, that a great Tiotory had — — — 
be^i woo ; and the fact was confirmed by the transmifision ^^^ 
of the arms and accoutrements of the fidlen flddien. 
Great exultation was manifested, and commendatioDs and 
rewards eonfened upon the Trada Woon, who commanded 
the l^ixxna force. 

Whatever may have been the inducement to incur the 
haaard of discomfiture at Kyklu, its actual occurrence was 
too obviously misdiievous, and was too intolerable to the 
spirit of the army to be passed over without retribution. 
Immediate measures were adopted to remedy the evil con- 
sequences of the disaster, and a force of four hundred and 
twenty Europeans, and three hundred and fifty Native 
Infttntry, wiUi three field-pieces, was detached against 
Eyklu, on the afternoon €i the 17th, under Brigadier 
MHDreagh. On approaching the position, the division 
found ihe manned bodies of those who fell on the 7th, 
suspended to the trees by the road-side, after having 
suffered every mutilation that barbarian cruelty could 
devise. The sight served to nnise the indignaticm of the 
troops, and they pressed on eagerly to revenge their com- 
panions in arms. Their vengeance was disappointed : the 
«nemy had not waited for the certain retaliati(m, but had 
£illen back to Koghidu, wh^re he was reported to have 
received reinforcements, and thrown up entrenchments. 
^gadier MK!)reagh c<mtinued his march to the spot indi- 
cated, but foimd no other vestige of the Burmas than an 
unfinished and abandoned stockade. Having destroyed 
the works at the different stations, the division returned 
to Kangoon without the loss of a man. 

Nor was the expedition to Kyklu the only action at this 
period, notwithstanding the physical obstacles to military 
operation and the crippled condition of the force, which 
evinced the spirit of both the naval and military services. 
The brother of the King of Ava, the Prifice of Tharawadi, 
who had been placed at the head of the Burma army, had 
continued in position with his main body at Donabew, but 

> Captain Allen and lieatenant Bond of the 3ith Madras N.I. Lieutenant 
Trant, wbd was with the eolnmns. and has given a very distinct acconnt of the 
action, makes the killed amount to forty. — Two Years in Aya, p. 97. 
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BOOK ni. had detached a part of his force under the Kye Wungyi, a 
CHAP. II. principal member of the ministry', to Thantabain on the 
■ Lyne river. Here he was attacked, on the 8th of October, 
1824. i)y Migor Evans, with three hundred of His Majesty's 
38th, one hundred of the Madras Light InflEtntry, with a 
detachment of Artillery and a division of gun-boats, the 
flotilla being commanded by Captain Chads. The party 
proceeded by water. On the 7th they arrived opposite to 
Thantabain, which was defended by three breast-works of 
timber, and fourteen war-boats, each carrying a gun. After 
exchanging a brisk fire, the troops and sailors landed, and 
stormed the works. On the following morning they at- 
tacked and captured the principal stockade, which was of 
great strength, being two hundred yards long by one 
hundred and eighty broad, and constructed of solid tim- 
bers fifteen feet high, having an interior platform eight 
feet from the ground on which a number of small iron and 
wooden guns were arranged, while a battery of seven 
pieces of ordnance of larger calibre were placed in bat- 
tery along the lower part of the work, through openings 
pierced for the muzzles of the guns. The Burmas, after 
one or two ineffective discharges, fled from the approach 
of the storming party, and the entrenchment was cap- 
tured without loss. In it was found a temporary building 
for the accommodation of the Kye Wungyi, perforated in 
many places by the balls from the flotilla ; a circumstance 
which, no doubt^ contributed to the rapid evacuation of 
the stockade. The works were destroyed, and the force 
returned to Bangoon. 

The rains which had intermitted in October, returned 
with great violence in the beginning of November : and as 

I Althongh the Burma form of GoTemment is that of an ahsolnte despotism, 
the King is aided in his administration by two councils, a public and a priry 
one. The first consists of four members, entitled Wungyees, properly "written 
Wun-kri. ** Wun " meaning literally a burthen ; but in this case denoting aa 
office of importance. The members of this council are considered competent 
to the discharge of all responsible duties, whether civil or military:* * so are 
their deputies, or Wnn-doks, of whom also there are four. The council is 
completed by eight or ten Saradhaugyis, or Secretaries. The Privy Council 
consists also of four members, styled Atwen-wnns, or inside officers, being the 
private advisers of the King. They have their Secretaries, or Thandauthans. 
The Governor of a province is styled Myo-wun, and his deputy Re-wun, while 
the head of a township is the Myo-thngyi. All these, and all other public 
officen, are expected to discharge military, as well as Judicial, and fiscal duties ; 
and the whole male adult population of the country is liable to conscription.^ 
Crawfurd's Embassy to Ava, p. 396. 
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^e transports with fresh stores had not yet reached B00& UL 
Bangoon, the continuance of the same causes, an unhealthy chap. ii. 
chmate and unwholesome food, admitted of no materiid ■ 

alleviation of the sickness. Scarcely thirteen hundred 1^^* 
Europeans, many of whom were enfeebled by recent 
disease, were fit for duty ; and the native regiments were 
similarlj reduced, both in numbers and vigour. The suf- 
ferings of the troops were, however, forgotten, in the pro- 
spect of new triumphs ; and the approach of danger stimu- 
lated them to exertions of which they could scarcely have 
been deemed capable. A final effort to drive the invaders 
into the sea, or bring them in chains to be subjected to 
ignominy and torture at Ava, was now to be made ; and 
Maha Bandoola, having added to the troops recalled from 
Arakan all the reinforcements which the utmost exertions 
of the Government could levy, was marching at the head 
of a reputed host of sixty thousand men, to annihilate 
the British army atBangoon. He arrived in the vicinity of 
the British lines in the beginning of December, and was 
allowed to take up the position he selected without inter- 
ruption, it being the policy of the Commander-in-Chief to 
encourage his presumption, and thus bring the enemy com- 
pletely within reach before striking a decisive blow. The 
array of the Burma army, which was supported on the right 
by a numerous flotilla of war-boats and fire-rafts on the river, 
extended from the Irawadi, opposite to Dalla, in a semi- 
circular direction, past Kemendine and the Great Pagoda, 
facing the Bengal Unes, and rested its left on the bank of 
the Pozendoon creek, half a mile from Bangoon on the 
east. The front was covered in most places by thick 
jungle, but, where open, was protected by breast-works 
and stockades, which were constructed with singular ra- 
pidity and skill. Of the Burma force, half were armed 
with musquets, the rest with swords and spears. They 
had a number of ginjals, or small cannon, carrying balls of 
from six to twelve ounces, and some pieces of heavier 
though not very serviceable artillery. A body of five 
hundred Casay horse, mounted on the small but sturdy 
ponies of the country, formed their cavalry. The key of 
the British pbaiticm was the Great Pagoda, which was 
armed with twenty pieces of artillery,* and occupied by 
three hundred men of His Majesty's 38th. The 28th 
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BOOK JU. Madras Infantry was slatkmed at its base. Along the 
CHAT. u. heights to the town, ware posted His Majesty's 13th, with 
•— ^— some guns on their right The wamnder of the force 
1824. ^ms arranged communicating with Rangoon, which was 
further defended by the dbii^ung. A post in troat of the 
lines, originally a ^ddhist convent, was occupied by two 
hundred of the Madras European In&ntry and some 
Sipahis, with guns; and the stockade of Kem^idine, 
which covered the left rear of the position, waa held by 
the 26th Madras KatLve Infiemtry and a few of the Madras 
European Regiment, under Mi^or Yates. His Majesty's 
sloop Bophia, under Captain Ryves, and the Satellite gun- 
brig, andiored off Kemendine, materially added to its 
defensive strength. 

Between the 1st and 5th of December, the Burmas dia- 
{dayed ineessant activity, in advancing their works dose 
to the British hnes, and in repeated attacks upon the 
stockade of Kem^idine, shewing that they accurately esti- 
mated its importance. Their efforts were repulsed with 
distinguished gallantry. They -kept up a constant fire also 
upon the vessels in the river from the opposite bimk, bixt 
did little execution. Nor were their fire-rafts, although 
launched with persevering diligence, productive of much 
detriment. No serious attranpt was made to check their 
progress; although, on ih» 1st, a division imder Major 
Sale, attacked the left of the enemy, drove them into the 
forest, and destroyed their entrenchments,' and on tiie 
following morning, two sorties were made from the 
Fkgoda, which in like manner compelled the Burmas to 
conceal themselves in the adjoining jungle. As soon as 
the troops retired, they returned to their position, and 
resumed their works ; and, as by the fifth of the month, 
they had begun to be tr(»2hlesome along the front, Sir A. 
Clampbell conceived that the period had arrived for a 
general attack upon them. A party of gun-^boats was ac- 
cordingly sent up the Pusendoon creek, to take the 
Burmas in flank, while two edumns, one eleven hundred 
stoong under Major Sale, and the other of six hundred 
xoider Major Wdker, moved upon their left Both colimms 
forced their way thr(»igh the Burma cntvenchmenta, and 

* In this action Captain O'Shea was killed, and five officers of the 13th were 
arotmded. 
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inroke and scattered thnr defenders, until the whole of the BOOK m, 
hft of the enemy was driiron from the field, with the loes obap. ti . 
of their guns, aiMl militaiy and working 8t<Mree. Their low " 

was also severe, while that of the British was inconsider- ^^^ 
able ; exoept in the death of Major Wa&er, who was shot 
at the head of his oohuna. 

Although dislodged from his position on the left, Maha 
Bandoola did not think it n e cessary to quit the field, but 
oono^^trating his troops on ihe centm and the right, oom- 
manded them to push forward their trenohes in the direo- 
tion of the Great P^oda, imtil they were within a hundred 
yards of the mound. To chase them finally from this 
vicinity. Sir A. Cam^[>ell ordered an attack to be made 
upon theno, on the 7th December, in four columns, oom- 
manded severally by lieuts^Colonels Mallet, Brodie, and 
Parlby, and Captain Wilson ; Major Sale, with his division 
acting upon the enemy's hh and rear. The advance of 
the columns was preoeded by a heavy cannonade. They 
were received with a brisk fire from the enemy ; but as 
soon as they neared the trenches, the Burmas fled : and 
the grand army, which was to have freed Ava from the 
presence of the invaders, was completdy routed and dis- 
Qi^ganised. The division which had been previously en- 
gaged in fruitless attacks upon Kemendine, made a ^nal 
attempt on the morning after the action at the Pagoda, 
but was again repulsed, and desisted from the enterprise. 
A body which continued to Qoci^)y the stockades at Dalla, 
was driven from them on the IQth, by a party of His 
Majesty's 89th, and some Native troops : and the neigk^ 
bourhood of Bangoon was oonsidered to be no longer ia^ 
fasted by a hostile lorce. With that perseverance, hows- 
ever, which so remarkably characterised the Burma com- 
manders, and the elasticity with which they recovered 
from defeat, it soon appealed that they were still in the 
neighbourhood: and it was ascertained that they had 
thrown up strong jdefences at Kokien, about four miles 
north of the Qieai Pagoda, where twexxty thousand mea 
had rallied, under the command of Maha Thilwa. It was 
necessary to dislodge them, ^oid coBE^>el their cemoval to a 
greater distance, not only in completion of the military 
movements which had hitherto been so successful, but in 
order to protect Bangoon from the more insidious projects 
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ants, fell in great numbers. The other principal stockade BOOR UL 
was captured with equal celerity by the 89th, and in ghap.o. 
twenty minutes the whole of the works were in possession — ^— 
of the British.^ The Burmas sustained a severe loss on 1^^ 
this occasion, as the fugitives were intercepted by the 
Ooyemor-€leneral*s Body-Guard, a detachment of which 
had recently joined from Bengal, and proved of great ser- 
vice in the ensuing operations. Equal success attended 
the British arms on the river ; and the boats of the men- 
of-war, and gun-boats towed by the Diana steamer, cap- 
tured and destroyed a number of war-boats and fire-rafba. 
The dispersion of the grand army was thus completed ; 
and the Burma G^eneral, retiring to Donabew, employed 
himself with the most laudable resolution and activity in 
rallying and re-organising his army, and placing it imder 
the shelter of entrenchments of more than ordinary 
strength and extent. The character of the war was in 
&ct changed. The Burmas no longer ventured upon 
offensive operations, but confined their objects to the 
defence of the line of the river, and the exclusion of the 
British from any communication with the upper provinces. 
The ill-success with which this policy was attended, we 
shall hereafter describe ; and in the mean time, advert to 
the events whicli had occurred in other quarters. 



CHAPTER nL 

Atam.— Advance of the British Troops. — Retreat of the 
Bwrmas to the Fort of Rangpur. — Dissensions of the 
Garrison, — capituUxte, — Burmas evacuate Asain, — renew 
the Invasion in Concert with the Sing-foSj-^heir Stockades 
taken, and th^ finally retire, — Kachar, — Army assembled 
for the Invasion of Ava from Kachar, — Nature of the 
Country, — Impossibility of Advance, — Prefect abandoned, 
"^ the Burmas driven from Manipur by Oamhhir Sing,-^ 
Arakan, — Large Army and Flotilla assembled for the 
Invasion of Ava by Way of Arakan, — difficulty of pro- 

^ > Besides the loss snffBred by the 13th, the casualtlea of the day, were, six 
UUed, tnd eighty-flve wounded ; of the latter, Lieatenant O'Hanton, Bengal 
Artflkry, died of hit wounds. 
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curing Caniage^^ Disoan^nt of Bengal droops, — Insub^ 
ordination of the Begimenta at Bttrraekpore,— ordered on 
Service, — Grievances un^edreesed, -^ Alth in a state of 
Mutiny y — Measures for its Suppression, — Troops col- 
lected at Barrackpore, — MtOmeers fired upon, — Scms 
killed, others taken and sentenced td Death, or to Impri- 
sonment, — Borne esecuted, — the Best pardoned.—^ Difficult 
Progress of the Army in Arakan.-^ Boad along the Coast 
crossed by wide Estuaries.^- Passage of the Naf, — of the 
My 00, — Army collected on the Koladyne. — BeptUse of the 
Flotilla at Kiung-pala, — Advance of the Army towards 
Arakan, — opposed by the Enemy, — First attempt to cross 
the Mills unsuccessful,-^ the Burma Position turned,-*^ 
Arakan occupied^ — Burma Force evacuates the Provinee. 
'-^Sandoway and Bamre reduced, — Attempts to discover 
Passes over the Mountains to Ava unsucces^ul, — ?7n- 
heaUhiness of Arakan, — extreme Sickness and Mortality 
of the Troops, — the Town abandoned, 

BOOK III. AS soon as the British troops in Asam found it neoea- 
GHAF. III. -^ sary to fall back to Gohati, the Burmos returned to 
— -— the stations whence they had been expelled^ and renewed 
1824. their work of spoliation in the adjacent districts. It was, 
therefore, .determined to effect their final expulsion ; and 
Lieut.-Colonel Richards, having been placed in command 
of a Native force, about three thousand strong, was in- 
structed to perform the duty.* Although the state of the 
country delayed the movement of his entire division ; yet, 
towards the end of October, two detachments were sent 
in advance by water, to check the predatory incursions of 
the enemy. Major Waters, with part of the Dinapore 
battalion, proceeded to Raha Chon^ and Noagong ; and 
Major Cooper, with a wing of the Champaran Light In- 
fantry, to Kaliabar. The first division, on arriving at 
Raha Chowki, found the Burmas imprepared for an attack, 
and dispersed among the villages. In their flight many 
were killed and taken. They were followed to Noagong^ 
where the Boora Raja^ the Burma Qovemor of Asam was 

1 This division was formed of the 46th and 57th R^ments of Natire 
InfSantiy, the Rnx^pore and DinagepcNre Local Battalions, Champaran L4|^ 
Infantry, detaUs <» artillery and a body of Irregular Horse, vith a flotilla «< 
gon-boats. 
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entreached with thirteen hundred men. Ha'did not await. BOOK III. 
the arrival of the detachmente^ but retreated with so chap, m/ 
much precipitation aa to rendw it imp^esible to overtake ' 
him. The division under Major Cooper, having on its 1^- 
route dispersed a bodj of the enemy, found Kaliabar aban- 
doned. These advanced positions being secured, Colcmel 
Biohards moved the remainder of his foit)e ; but, as his 
mi»x3h lay along the river, the stores and baggage were 
transported in boats that had to be tradced against the 
current, and his progress was, ^erefore, somewhat tedious. 
It was not until the 6th January, that the whole were 
ooncenteated at Maura Mukh, on the Brahmaputra, one 
hundred and twenty miles from Gohati, clearing the 
country^ as they advanced, of several detached parties of 
the Burmas on their flanks^ and compelling tiiem to retire 
further to the east ; at first to Jorhath, and ttien to Rang- 
jmr, the capital of Upper Asam, situated on the Dikho 
river, a feeder of the Brahmaputra., Colonel Richards 
axrived at Rangpur on the 29th, and having carried by 
escalade a strong stockade erected across the road, invest- 
ed the south face of the fort, a square building of masonxy, 
on the walls of which two hundred pieces of ordnance of 
various calibre were mounted, and tiie approach to, which 
w» defended by deep swwnps and a ditcL Arrangements 
were made to batter the walls, and effect a breach, when 
proposals for surrender were received. The garrison con- 
sisted of Burmas and Asamese ; the latter being the fol- 
lowers of the chiefs who had been opposed to the Raja, 
Chandra Kanta, and had called in the dd of the Burmas. 
The presence of danger had disposed many of them to 
des^t their allies ; and violent dissensions had for some 
time prevailed among them, in the course of which, the 
head of the party, the Boora Raja^ had recently been mur- 
dered at Joriiath. Two of the surviving chiefs now in 
Rangpur, the Sham Phokan and Bagli Phokan, were de- 
sirous of making terms with the English ; and they suc- 
ceeded in persuading the opposing psuiiy to permit the 
despatch of an embassy to Lieut-Colonel Richards, to 
learn the conditions which they might expect. As the 
season was advanced, and difficulties and delays in bring- 
ing up supplies might be anticipated, it was thought pru- 
dent to permit such of the garrison as continued hostile, 
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BOOK III. to withdraw into the Burma territory, on condition of 
CHAP. in. their abstai ning from any act of aggression on their 
■ retreat. Those, who were willing to submit, were allowed 

1^2^' to remain in Asam. The terms were accepted. Sham 
Fhokan with seven hundred followers surrendered. There 
were about nine thousand of both sexes and all ages, in- 
cluding two thousand fighting men, who marched towards 
the frontier ; but many fell off by the way, and established 
themselves in Asam. The occupation of Rangpur and the 
retreat of the Burmas successfully terminated the opera- 
tions of the campaign, and rendered Asam a British pro- 
vince. There still continued, however, a demand for 
the exertions of the British officers to restrain the 
lawless habits of the Sing-fos, and other barbarous 
border tribes; who, taking advantage of the disorders 
consequent on the Burma invasion, overran and laid 
waste the adjacent districts, and carried off great num- 
bers of the inhabitants as slaves. The determination 
which was shewn to prevent and punish the outrages of 
these tribes, induced them to make common cause with 
the Burmas ; and in May, a joint force of Burmas and 
Sing-fos entrenched themselves at Da& Qam and Bisa 
Gkun, villages on the Nao-dihing river. These were suc- 
cessively attacked on the 9th and Ilth June, by a detach- 
ment of the 57th Native Infantry, under Lieutenants 
Neufville and Eer. Little resistance was made at the 
former. At the latter the Burmas drew up in front of 
their stockades, as if with an intention of giving battle ; 
but a corresponding move being made by the Sipahis, 
their courage failed, and they retired into their entrench- 
ments. Being closely followed, they attempted no stand, 
but evacuated the whole of the stockades, five in number, 
as the troops advanced to the charge, without firing a shot. 
On the following morning, the enemy was pursued to the 
passes in the mountains, by a party under Ensign Boyle, 
less with the expectation of overtaking them, than that 
of rescuing the captives they were carrying into slavery. 
The hope was not disappointed ; and, although the enemy 
were seen from the top of the first pass, making their way 
across the second, at a distance which precluded the 
chance of coming up with them, they had quickened their 
advance only by abandoning much of their spoil and leav- 
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ing their prisoners behind. Many hundreds of Asameae BOOK III. 
were redeemed from certain bondage, and restored to thoir chap. hi. 
native villages. Arrangements were subsequently made — — - 
with the barbarian tribes of Upper Asam, by which they ^^^^' 
were converted into dependents and allies, and detached 
from all connection with Ava. 

The operations in Asam had been regulated by the 
principles originally laid down, and had been confined to 
the expulsion of the Burmas from the province. Adher- 
ence to a similar prudent policy in Eachar would have 
obviated much embarrassment and disappointment, and 
avoided an enormous and fruitless expense. When, how- 
ever, the difficulties in which the expedition to Rangoon 
was involved were made known to the Government, and it 
appeared doubtful whether the British force under General 
Campbell would be able to penetrate into the interior of 
the country, the views originally entertained were depart- 
ed from, and plans were suggested which received the 
earnest support of the Commander-in-Chief, for an inva- 
sion of Ava, by two considerable armaments, one of which 
was- to penetrate from Kachar, through Manipur, into the 
valley of the Ningti river, falling into the Irawadi ; the 
other from Chittagong thiough Arakan, and across the 
mountains into Ava, where it was to e£fect a junction 
with the army of Rangoon. The Burmas had shewn that 
such routes existed ; and it was rather hastily concluded 
that they would be equally practicable to disciplined 
troops encumbered with heavy baggage, stores, and artil- 
lery. The consequences were such as might have been 
anticipated from so inaccurate an estimate of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome. 

The force that was assembled on the Sylhet frontier for 
the Kachar campaign, in the cold weather Of 1824-5, con- 
sisted of above seven thousand men, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Shuldham.* No opposition was to 
be apprehended from the enemy, for the Burmas had 
abandoned all their posts in Kachar ; and the exertions of 
the Court of .Ava on the side of Rangoon, prevented the 

) It iras formed of six Regiments of N.L : the 7th, 44th, and 45th, brigaded 
as the Srd Brigade; and the 14th, 39th, and 52nd, as the 4th Brigade: two 
Companies of Artillery, fonr of Pioneers, the Sylhet Local Corps, a Corps of 
Cavalry, Blair's Irreguhir Horse, and a body of Kacharis and Manipnris, about 
fire hundred strong, under Raja Gambhir Sing. 

voii.ni. p 
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BOOK Iir, possibility of their reinfordng to any extent their parties 
OflAP. Ill* in Manipur. The army had, however, much more formid- 
■ able foes to contend with in the character of the country 

1825. that was to be traversed, and very soon experienced the 
utter impossibility of triumphing over the physical obsta- 
cles opposed to its progress. 

The first move of the Kachar force brought Colonel 
Shuldham, with the artillery and the 3rd Brigade to 
Dudhpatli, by a road which had been made with infinite 
labour by the Pioneers, from Bhadrapur to Banskandy. 
From the latter to Manipur, a distance of nearly ninety 
miles, the whole tract presented an iminterrupted succes* 
sion of ascents and descents, abrupt hills stretching 
across the road from north to south, and separated at their 
bases by narrow streams, with precipitous banks, running 
in a deep miry bottom, and liable, like all mountain rivu- 
lets to a sudden and rapid rise after every shower. For 
the first thirty miles, the hills were clothed from thei^ 
bases to their summits with thick forests ; the spaces be- 
tween the trees of which were filled up with an intricate^ 
net-work of intertwining reeds and brushwood, effectually 
screening the alluvial soil underneath from the rays of the 
sun, and converting it into a deep and plashy mire after 
every slight fell of rain. To aggravate these difficultiea^ 
the season proved unusually wet ; and frequent and heavy 
rains commencing early in February, and continuing 
through the month with little intermission, soon evinced 
that all expectation of reaching Manipur across the hills 
and thickets of Kachar, must terminate in disappoint- 
ment. The Pioneers, by extraordinary exertions, cleared 
about forty miles of footway, to the banks of the Jiri 
rivulet, but their labours were of little avail, as the road 
was impassable for artillery and loaded cattle. In the 
attempts that were made to move onward, and in the con- 
veyance of supplies to the working parties in advance, 
hundreds of bullocks, and a great number of camels and 
elephants, died of fatigue, or were either inextricably 
plunged in the mud, or had their limbs dislqcated in tha 
efforts made for their extrication. After struggling against 
these natural obstacles in vain, through February and 
March, the impracticability of the project was recognised, 
and the prosecution of the design was abandoned. The 
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object was neTertheless acoomplisbed ; but by mueh sim- BOOK IIL 
I^er and less costly means. The expelled R^ja of Mani« chap. iir. 
pur, QamUiir Sing, accompanied by a British officer, Cap- ■' 
tain Pemberton, at the head of five himdred Manipuris l^-^* 
and EAchariSy provided with arms and ammunition by the 
British Government, set out from Sylhet in the middle of 
May, and, afb^ undergoing severe &tigue and privation, 
MTived on the confines of Manipur, on the 10th of June. 
The main body of the Burmas had quitted the valley ; 
and the detachments left in occupation, did not venture to 
oppose the Raja. Qambhir Sing, having cleared his coun- 
try of the enemy, returned to Sylhet, to prepare for 
further aggressive enterprises when the season should 
permit. 

The armament directed against Arakan was on a scale 
still more extensive than that against Elachar, and it was 
confidently expected, that afber wresting the province 
from the Burmas, it would be able to act effectively in 
concert with Sir Archibald Campbell, by joining him on 
his way towards the capital. A force of about eleven 
thousand men* was assembled at Chittagong towards the 
end of September, of which the command was taken by 
Brigadier-General Morrison, of his Majesty's service: a 
flotilla of sloops and gun-brigs was attached to it, under 
the orders of Commodore Hayes,' for the conveyance of 
the troops and supplies along the shore, and to co-operate 
with the force in reducing those portions of the coast, 
which are formed into small islands by the numerous 
channels, through which the river of Arakan flows into 
i^e Bay of Bengal. Impediments of a similar character 
with those which had presented themselves in Asam and 
Eachar, arising from the nature of the country, and the 
insufficiency of its resources, retarded the opening of the 
campaign ; and the year had dosed before the troops were 
in a condition to move. The want of cattle for the con- 

> It was ibrmed of His Majesty's 44th and 54th Regiments, tlie 26tb, 42nd, 
49th and 6Snd, Bengal N.I.« and 9nd L.I. Battalion; the lOth and 16th Regi* 
nents, Madras N.I., the Hog lery, a body of Local Horse, with details of 
ArtUleiT and Pioneers. 

* The flotilla comprised the Vestal, Bombay craizer, the Company's sur- 
veying shipe. Research and Investigator, five gnn brigs, with the ketch bomb- 
vessel, and Pluto, steam gnn-vessel, four gun>pinnaces, and eighty gun-boats, 
each carrying a 1 3-pounder carronade, besides transports, and Mug and countnr 
boats. In addition to their crews, the vessels had on board a flotilla-marine, 
aix hundred strong. 
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BOOK IIL yeyanoe of stores and baggage was one of the most serious 
CHAP. III. obstacles of the march of the army, and the difficulty of 
— " procuring an adequate supply even in Bengal, was mainly 
1®25. productive of a feeling of discontent among the native 
troops, which, in one unfortunate instance, led to an un- 
usual and fatal display of insubordination. 

In the ordinary movements of the Bengal army, the 
Sipahis are expected to provide the means of conveyance 
for their own baggage. This is not in general very cum- 
brous, but it includes articles for individual use, such as 
culinary utensils, which the Hindu soldier cannot, con- 
sistently with distinctions of caste, share with his comrade, 
and which form an inconvenient addition to the burthen 
to be laid upon the bullock that he has hired,* especially 
in the lower provinces of Bengal, where the cattle are 
small and feeble, and wholly incapable of carrying heavy 
loads, or undergoing long-continued fatigue. Such as they 
were, however, they were not to be had ; the demands of 
the Commissariat for the supplies to Chittagong and 
Rangoon, had nearly swept Bengal of its entire stock, and 
no means existed of procuring cattle for the wants of the 
native soldiers. Even for the few that were procurable, 
drivers were not to be engaged, as they shrunk from the 
perils and privations of a long and laborious march, and 
either kept aloof altogether, or, if engaged, almost imme- 
diately deserted. The objections of the Bengal Sipahis 
to go on board ship, precluded recourse to the most ready 
and available mode of conveyance to the coast ; and as 
the Arakan force was composed in great part of native 
regiments from Bengal, it was consequently necessary that 
they should be marched by land to Chittagong as soon 
as the route was practicable. Three of the regiments 
which had been cantoned at Barrackpore, the 26th, 47th, 
and 62nd, were accordingly ordered to move in the course 
of October ; but they received the orders with murmurs, 
and exhibited a strong reluctance to obey, complaining, 
not without justice, that they could not hire cattle for 
the carriage of such of their baggage as could not be 

1 The principal articles were thus specified before the Committee of Inqniry, 
a plate, a water-pot, a boiler and Arying-pan, and a cap ; these were all of 
brass, and Weighed abont 221bs. To these were to be added, a light carpel, 
and a qailt. The Sipahi carried his linen, and varions small articles, in hia 
knapsack, and sixty rounds of ammunition. 
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dispensed with ; and that they were required to pay an ex- BOOK III. 
travagant price for those few which might be purchased chaf. iu. 

There no doubt prevailed among the Sipahis a deep- ■ 
seated dislike to the service on which they were about to 1825. 
be despatched. They had conceived an absurd dread of 
the Burmas, as magicians, who had the faculty of render- 
iog themselves invulnerable ; and the destruction of the 
detachment at Eamoo, of which they had heard vague and 
exaggerated reports, aggravated their superstitious fears. 
They entertained a better-grounded {apprehension of the 
unhealthiness of the climate ; and they were fiilly per- 
suaded that it was intended to entice or force them to 
embark on board ship, as they believed it to be impossible 
to reach Arakan, except by sea. Various minor causes of 
dissatisfaction also prevailed, especially the inferiority of 
the pay of the Sipahis to that which was given to camp- 
followers, and to men of low caste, employed with the 
army, or in the flotilla, whose services it was difficult to 
procure, at this time, upon any terms ; but a preference of 
whom, in a pecuniary respect, was felt by the native sol- 
diery, to be unjust to their superior claims. These dif- 
ferent motives of repugnance were brought to a crisis, by 
the real difficulty of procuring conveyance ; and it would 
have been equitable, as well as politic, to have adopted 
liberal measures for the removal of this latter grievance, 
before the discontent had grown to an unmanageable 
height. Unfortunately, the chief military authorities, 
educated in the rigid discipline of the British army, 
exhibited no disposition to soothe the excited feelings of 
the native troops.* Imperfectly acquainted with the 
character of the Sipahi, or disdaining to humour his pecu- 
liarities, instant and unhesitating obedience was insisted 

1 The Ck>minander-in-Ch'ef, Sir Edward Paget, has recorded his impression 
of the state of discipline in the Native Indian army, in the Evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons ; and, no donbt, acted under this influ- 
ence on various occasions during his command. He observes:— ** It is im- 
possible for me to conceal from the Committee, that there is a great spirit of 
insubordination in the army, at least that I had the opportunity of more 
particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of indepen- 
dence prevails amongst the oflScers, which is totally inconsistent with our 
ideas of military discipline. I had abundant opportunities of seeing it myself, 
and had the proo& before me of that spirit ; and I have reason to think, fh>m 
what I have subsequently heard, that it is by no means snbsidhig.*'— Comm. 
House of Commons, Military Evidence. The latter part of this testunony 
applies to the officers, the first part to the army in general; but,notwith- 
flUmdmg the high character of the witness, its Justice in regard to either may 
be disputed. 
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BOOK ftl.^on. The probable oonsequenoes of a persevering disre- 
ouAP. III. gard of the reascmable complaints of the troops were 
— either overlooked or defied. 
1926. Upon a representation to head-quarters, towards the 

end of October, of the great difl&culty experi^ced by the 
47th Regiment, which was the first that was to march, in 
procuring conveyance, the corps was officially apprised 
that the Government could not provide them with cattle, 
and that they must purchase them for themselves. The 
communication was formally repeated on the 28th, by 
General Dalzell, commanding the station at Barrackpore, 
to the native officers of the regiment on parade, and from 
that moment the dissatisfaction was not to be appeased. 
It was in vain that an advance of money was oflFered to 
the men, or that their officers collected a partial supply of 
cattle at their own expense. They held private meetings 
in the lines, and boxmd themsebres by oath not to march, 
unless their pay was augmented, and carriage supplied. It 
happened also, imfortunately, that the recent remodelling 
of the army had, in most instances, separated the European 
officers from the corps in which they had previously held 
command, and had placed over the men persons in whom 
they were not yet accustomed to confide, thus annihilating 
that salutary influence which a continuance of kindly 
intercourse most usually secures to the European officer 
over the native soldiery.* Scarcely any of the officers of 
the 47th Regiment had been attached to it for more than 
a few months ; and they were consequently imperfectly 
acquainted with the proceedings of their men, and incom- 
petent to contend with the spirit which had been engen- 
dered, whilst it was yet capable of being allayed. It had 

1 In the beginning of 1824, orders were sent to the seTerml preaidenciea to 
jnake some alterations in the constitution of their respective armies: the 
principal of which was, the conversion of the two battalions, of which each 
mgiment in Bengal had hi&erto consisted, into as many regiments, giving a 
Colonel-commandant to each. The promotion consequent on this multipli- 
cation of Colonels, led necessarily to a fresh disposition of the whole army 
list; and in most cases officers were transferred fh>m the battalions in whi^ 
they had long served, to regiments in which they were strangers. Besidet 
the loss of personal influence thus occasioned, a great moral h^nry was 
inflicted on the composition of the army. All the proud recollections of past 
triumphs were obliterated ; the new regiment had no share in the honours of 
the old Pultun, or battalion, and felt no interest in maintaining its repntatioD. 
The evil was, no doubt, temporary ; but it was at this moment in active openu 
tion.— The General Orders, breaking up the old organisation, are dated ttm 
9th May, 1824. 
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. now burst fortli with irrepressible violence, and exteuu* BOOK 111. 
ated, if it did not wholly justify, the extreme measures chap, m; 
pursued for its extinction. On the first of November, th« ■ 

47th Regiment was ordered to parade in marching order. 1825* 
Not more than one-third of the corps obeyed. The rest 
of the men assembled tumultuously in the adjacent lines, 
and threatened to fire upon their comrades if they stirred. 
To their ofl&cers, and to General Dalzell, who attempted to 
recall them to a sense of their duty, they opposed vocifer- 
ation and vehemence and menacing gestures, which com- 
pelled them to withdraw, and leave the mutineers to their 
uncontrolled will. They committed no outrage, but con* 
tinned during the following day and night, in the same 
state of excitement and stubborn determination not to 
quit their cantonments. During the day and ensuing 
night, arrangements were made for the forcible suppres- 
sion of the mutiny. Two of His Majesty's Regiments, the 
Royals and 47th, wRh a detachment of Horse Artillery, 
and a troop of the (Jovemor-Gteneral's Body-Quard, were 
assembled at Barrackpore ; and early on the 2nd of No- 
vember were drawn up perpendicularly to the Sipahi lines, 
the artilleiy being posted something in the rear. The 47th 
N. Regiment was formed in front of the lines ; and on 
their left, but in rear of them, the 26th and 62nd, the 
other corps which were also under orders to march, were 
stationed. Above a hundred of the latter, and about 
twenty of the former, fell in with the 47th. The rest stood 
firm, although participating in the feelings which agitated 
the devoted regiment. The native officers of the 47th 
separated themselves from the men. The Commander-in*< 
Chief, with his staff, was on the ground. During the 
nighty a petition had been addressed to him by the mu-- 
tineers, in which they declared, that they had been told 
they were to be embarked on board ship for Rangoon, and 
that, as they could not obey the order without loss of 
caste, they would not comply with it. They prayed, 
therefore, to be dismissed, and allowed every man to 
return to his home. They were informed, that no inten- 
tion of sending them on board ship had been entertained ; 
but that regard could not be paid to soldiers in a state of 
rebellion, and that they must lay down their arms without 
stipulating for conditions. Whether this reply was made 
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BOOK IIL intelligible to them, or in what manner it may have been 
oiiAP. lu. received, there are no means of ascertaining. At day- 

break, the regiment was paraded. Ofl&cers, to whom it 

1825. ^j^3 thought they might be disposed to listen, were sent to 
the Sipahis, with orders either to agree to march imme- 
diately or to gromid their arms : but their commands and 
remonstittnces were repelled with an insane vehemence, 
which, there was reason to fear, might have ended in the 
perpetration of some atrocious crime. They were left, 
therefore, to themselves ; and they stood with ordered 
arms in a state of stupid desperation, resolved not to 
yield, but making no preparation to resist.* When it 
appeared that their stubbornness was not to be overcome 
by expostulation, a dischai^ge from the artillery guns was 
opened upon them. They instantly broke and fled. As 
they crossed the parade, they were fired upon by the 
Infantry, and charged by the Body-Guard, and many paid 
with their lives the penalty of their disobedience. A 
number made for the river, which skirts the plain of Bar- 
rackpore to the north, and several perished in attempting 
to cross it.' A number were made prisoners on the spot^ 
and others were apprehended by the country-people and 
police. These were tried by native court-martials, and by 
their sentence some of the ringleadera were hanged, and 
others condemned to hard labour in irons.' The number 
of the 47th Regiment was effaced from the list of the 
army, and the native officers were dismissed from the 
service ; as it was argued, that the mutiny could not have 
been planned and executed without their knowledge, if 
not with their participation. That these judgments were 

1 It appeared, upon the evidence, before the Court of Inquiry, appointed to 
investigate the causes of the mutiny, that of the many musqueta which were 
left on the field, scarcely cne was loaded, although the men had each forty 
rounds of ammunition ; yet it was deliberately asserted in the House of 
Commoni by the President of the Boird of Control, if his speech is accurately 
reported, that when the Royals were advancing the mutineers fired upon 
them. The same authority has been made to say, that there was no ground 
Of complaint as to any want of proper accommodation. — ^Debates on Mr. 
Hume's Motion for Papers, 22nd of March. 1827. 

3 In the reports at first prevailmg, it was said, that one hundred and eighty 
or two hundred were killed. In an account by Maior Pogson, Brigade-Mi^or 
at Barrackpore at the time of the mutiny, he observes, that the report was 
greatly exaggerated, and that only eleven bodies were found in the Ihies and 
on parade, although more were, very probably, killed in the pursuit, or 
drowned in attempting to cross the river.^British Friend of India Magazine. 
October, 1842. 

I General Orders, November 4th. 
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in some respects more severe than the occasion demanded BOOK III 
was evidently felt^ both by the Government of Bengal and chap, iil 

the authorities in England. In the following April, the 

former remitted the punishment of the individuals de- ^^^ 
tained in custody, in consideration of the good conduct of 
the 26th Regiment in Arakan, and thus anticipated orders 
of a liko tenor, which were received from the Court of 
Directors at the end of the year. Whether any measures 
of a more deliberate and lenient description were advisable, 
on the morning of the 2nd of November, may perhaps 
admit of question, although it seems possible, that^ if a 
short delay had been granted to the mutineers, they 
might have become conscious of the folly and danger of 
persisting in their disobedience. However this might 
have been, little doubt can be entertained, that an early 
and conciliatory acknowledgment of the wants of the 
troops in the articles of conveyance for their baggage, and 
a liberal consideration of the difficulties under which they 
undeniably laboured, might have mitigated the irritation 
which had been excited, and extinguished the flame of 
discontent before it had been rendei'ed ungovernable by 
the accessories on which it had fed.^ 

The strength of the Burmas in Arakan had been greatly 
reduced by the departure of their best troops to reinforce 
the army of the Irawadi ; and those who remained were 
withdrawn from the frontier stations, and concentrated in 
the capital, under the command of the Atwen-wun Maun- 
Z&, an officer of distinguished intelligence and courage. 
The force at his disposal was, however, utterly unequal to 
contend with that by which he was about to be assailed ; 
and the province must have speedily submitted, if its 
conquest had not been retarded by physical obstacles. 
Of no great breadth in its widest parts, Arakan becomes 
narrower, as it runs southward^ until the mountains form- 
ing its eastern boundary terminate in a x>oint) at the head- 
land of Cape Negrais. The capital and the chief towns 
are situated in the southern and narrowest portion, and to 
them the march of the army was directed ; but the whole 
country was covered by impervious and pestilential 
forests, through which roads were to bo opened, and it 

> This was the opinion of several ofBoers of rank and experience, given in 
evidence before the Conrtof Inquiry. 
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BOOK lU. was intersected by numerous rivers, which, rising in the 
CHAP. in. Yuma mountains, ran westwards to the sea, and as ihey^ 
■ approached the latter widened into vast estuaries, whidi 
1825. could be traversed only after much labour and delay. The 
line of coast was, however, selected for the mardi of the 
troops, as presenting fewer impediments than ^e thickets 
of the interior, and in the expectation, that the flotilla 
would provide transport for the stores, and facilitate the 
passage of the troops across the mouths of the rivers. 
Qfflieral Morrison, accordingly moved from Chittagong 
early in January, and, on the 1st of Februsuy, arrived on 
the northern bank of the estuary of the Naf. A detach- 
ment was sent across to occupy the port of Mangdu, fnmk 
which the Burmas had retired; and no opposition was 
offered to the passage of the army. It was not effected 
before the 12th ; and even then, most of the baggage was 
left behind, and great part of the cattle destined for its 
conveyance had not arrived. A division was halted at 
Mangdu, to bring on the cattle and stores ; and the main 
body moved on to Tek Myoo, another great arm of the 
sea, about five marches south from that of the Naf, and 
of still more ample extent, being above three miles broad, 
and running above fifty-four miles inland. A part of the 
force which had been sent by sea, encountered a squall, 
by which the flotilla was dispersed, and several of the 
boats were driven on shore with the loss of baggage and 
ammimition, but fortunately without loss of life. This 
occurrence added to the delay, which the passage of Tek 
Myoo occasioned ; and a whole month elapsed before the 
army was encamped on the east of the estuary at Chank- 
raiu, situated on a branch of the Koladyne river, a chief 
river of An^an, leading to the capital, being navigable wi^* 
in a few miles of the city for boats of burthen. A sufficient 
force for movements in advance was assembled at Chank- 
rain, on the 20th of March ; > and the right wing of the 
army was pushed forward to cover the working parties, 
employed in rendering the different canals and water- 
courses passable, while the left threatened some stockades 
at Kiung-pala, l^gher up the stream, which had been the 

1 His Majesty's 54th, 10th Madras K. I., and left wing of 16th, sent hy sea. 
The field battery, His MiOesty's 44th, 1st L. I. Battalion, four companies of the 
48nd Bengal N. I., fire of the 6and, Bengal N. L, right wing of the 16th 
Madras N. L, and two troops of Local Hone. 
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Bo«ne of a temporary check before the arriyal of the BOOK IIL 
army. Commodore Hayes with a division of the flotilla^ chaf. iu. 

having on board a company of His Majesty's 54th, and 

detachments of the 10th and 16th Madras Infantry, had ^^5. 
entered the Arakan river towards the end of February, 
for the purpose of exploring its course and ascertaining 
how far it was navigable. Having received information 
which induced him to believe that a stockade at Kiung- 
pala might be captured by the force under his command^ 
he brought his vessels abreast of the works, and opened a 
oannonade upon them. They proved to be stronger than 
he expected ; and he was obliged to retreat after sustain- 
ing some loss.' Before the advance of the army towards 
the capital the stockade was abandoned. 

The route to Arakan, following the direction of the 
liver, was intersected by niunerous channels leading into 
it, and occasionally by low ranges of hills between the 
goiges of which it flowed. The channels, all within the 
influence of the tide, were generally fordable at the ebb ; 
and, although they retarded, they did not essentially ob- 
struct the march. Ko attempt was made by the enemy 
to defend the passage of any of them. But on the 26th, 
they made a stand on the Padho hills, where they had 
constructed entrenchments : they were soon driven from 
their defences. On the following morning they were found 
stookaded at Mahati, a post of considerable strength ; but 
after exchanging a cannonade, in which their guns did 
little execution, they abcmdcmed their works, and fell back 
upon Arakan, where their final effort for the maintenance 
of their power in the province was to be made. 

The approach to .Arakan on the southern and eastern 
sides, lay across a naiTOw valley, bounded by a range of 
hills about four hundred feet high, the summit of which 
was crowned by a series of stockades, and garrisoned by 
the whole Burma force, estimated at nine thousand men. 
A belt of jungle ran along the skirt of the hills ; but be- 
yoiid it, the acclivity was steep and open, and commanded 
by the enemy's fire. At the northern extremity, a pass 
led over the hills ; but this was defended by a battery of 

■ Six penoDi were killed, and thirt}'-two wounded. Among the former, 
were Mr. Rogers, second officer of the gnn-brlg Research, and Mi^or Schalch, 
of the Engineers, an officer of distingoiabed merit, who was on board the 
Beaearcli. 
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^OOK Ml several pieces of artillery and a strong body of troops. 
CHAP. III. The British force was formed for the attack on the mom- 

ing of the 29th March, in the valley at the foot of the 

1825. hills. 

The first operations were directed to force the pass. 
The assault was led by the Light Infeintry Company of 
His Majesty's 54th, four Companies of the 2nd Light In- 
fantry Battalion, the Light Companies of the 10th and 
16th Madras Infantry, with the Rifle Company of the Mug 
levy, and was supx>orted by six Companies of the 16th 
Madras Light Infantry. The troops moved to the attads 
with perfect steadiness ; but they were unable to make 
way against the steepness of the ascent^ the fire to which 
they were exposed, and the shower of heavy stones rolled 
down upon them from above. After a fruitless struggle, 
in which every officer was disabled, and many of the men 
had fallen, it was judged expedient to desist; and the 
assailants were recalled.^ The failure of the attempt ren- 
dered a change of plan advisable ; and while the attention 
of the enemy was kept on the alert in front^ it was deter- 
mined to turn the position by a movement on their right. 
The guns were accordingly brought into position on the 
dOth ; and on that and the following day a brisk fire was 
maintained upon the Burma defences. On the evening of 
the 31st, Brigadier Richards with a detachment,' ascended 
the range by a circuitous route,' and had established him- 
self on the simimit, before his movement was detected by 
the enemy. On the following morning, the division at- 
tacked the Burmas in flank, while the main body again 
assailed them in front. They oflered but a feeble resist- 
ance ; and abandoned Arakan to the British arms, retreat- 
ing across the low lands between the city and the moun- 
tains, and crossing the latter by the passes of Talak and 
Aeng. 

The town of Arakan, situated on the banks of a branch 
of the Koladyne river, on an irregular square plan, en- 
closed by hills, presented few traces of its former greair 
ness. A stone fort defended its north-west angle, and 
works of considerable strength in the shape of wsdls, and 

1 Captain Trant, of the 16ih Madras N. I., was kUled. 
3 Six Companies of His MiOesty's 44th, three of the 26th, and three of the 
49th ,thirty seamen, and as many dismoonted troopers of Gardner's Horse. 
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embankments of masonry crowned the hills, and filled up BOOK III. 
whatever gaps were left by their inferiority of height — chap. hi. 
forming a line of circnmvflJlation of nine miles in extent. ' 
The different elevations adjacent to the town were snr- ^®^' 
mounted by Buddhist temples ; but the town itself pre- 
sented no buildings fof any consideration, being a mere 
collection of mud and mat or bamboo hovels. The greater 
portion of the population had abandoned the place ; but 
they speedily returned, and submitted readily to a chauge 
of masters. As soon as the necessary arrangements could 
be effected, the main body of the army was quartered in 
the vicinity of the town, and detachments were sent out 
to complete the reduction of the other divisions of the 
province. A force,> under Brigadier General Macbean 
marched in April against Sandoway and the island of 
Bamri. A descent had been made upon the latter, early 
in February, by Lieut.-Colonel Hampton, commanding at 
Cheduba, with a few men of His Majesty's 54th, and Eu- 
ropean Artillery, five hundred of the 10th N.I., and seamen 
and marines from the Hastings frigate. But the ignorance 
or treachery of the guides misled the division away from 
the point it was intended to assail ; and, after exposing 
them at disadvantage to the fire of the enemy in a tract 
overspread with thicket, compelled their re-embarkation. 
The success of the Burmas on this occasion failed to in- 
spire them with confidence : and upon the arrival of 
Qeneral Macbean, it was found that they had abandoned 
their works, and passed over to the main land. A detach- 
ment of Artillery, and eight Companies of the 10th, were 
left to garrison Kamri ; and the rest proceeded to Sando- 
way, a town situated at the head of a tide iniet^ about 
twelve miles from the sea. This was also deserted by the 
enemy. It was not thought necessary to leave any part of 
the force for its defence at the time ; but Sandoway, as 
tiie islands of Kamri and Cheduba, proved to be so much 
less unhealthy as stations for the troops than the interior 
of Arakan, that they were all afterwards permanently 
occupied. 

The final subjugation of Arakan accomplished one ob- 
ject of the equipment of Qeneral Morrison's force, and 

1 Fonr Companies of His Majesty's 44tb, eiglit of tlie 40th Bengal K I., 16tii 
Uadras K. I., and eiglit guns. 
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BOOK HI. rescaed a valuable territory from Burma oppression. The 
CHAP. lu. next principal object, co-operation with the force of Qe- 
— ^— neral Campbell on the line of the Irawadi, was frustrated 
1825. Iq i]^Q fij.g^ instance by an imperfect knowledge of the 
country, and finally defeated by the insalubrity of the 
climate. The Burmas, in retreating from Arakan, had sepa- 
rated into small parties, whose track could not be pur- 
sued through the intricate jungle and labyrinth of water- 
courses, by which the land between Arakan and the 
mountains was overspread. . That passes through the 
mountains existed was self-evident ; but of their number, 
their direction, and their practicability, the accounts were 
vague and unprecise ; and little reliance was placed even 
upon such as were entitled to some credit. Thus the 
Aeng pass,' which eventually proved to be practicable for 
cattle and artillery was wholly disregarded, while with 
singular infeUcity, the only effort that was made followed 
a dii*ection beset with almost insurmountable difficulties. 
A detachment placed under the orders of Major Bucke 
was sent by water across a tract of low jungly land, inter- 
sected by numerous rivulets, extending about eighty miles 
to Talak, at the foot of the mountains. From Talak, the 
division made four marches up the ascent, in which they 
encountered extreme fatigue, from the rugged and precipi- 
tous nature of the road and the deficiency of water. When 
within one stage of Thantabain on the Burma frontier, it 
was ascertained that the enemy was posted there in force ; 
and the exhausted state of the detachment, with the im- 
practicability of the route, compelled Major Bucke to re- 
trace his steps, and return to Arakan, where disease had 
now begun its ravages, and very soon incapacitated the 
army from any further activity. The setting in of the 
monsoon early in May, in a coimtry inundated by nume- 
rous muddy streams, and thickly overspread with close 
and pestiferous jungle, could not fail to produce its usual 

* It b mentioned by Captain Femberton, that an accurate account of the 
pass was ftirnished to Government bj Mr. Robertson, the Political Agent at 
Chittagong, in Jnlj, 1824, and that the same oflBcer also mentioned its exis* 
tence to General Morrison. No attempt was made to ascertain the real nature 
of this line of communication ; and it was not until the end of the war, that 
its practicability was experimentally proved, by the msrch of a detachment 
with elephants across it, from Sembegwen on the Irawadi, to Aeng in Arakan, 
in eleven days.— Pemberton's Report on the Eastern Frontier, p. 101. Lieut 
Trant, who accompanied the party, has described it in detail.— Two Years in 
Ava, p. 416. 
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d^terious effects on the health of soldien neoemuaiij BOOK IIL 
exposed to the malignaot influence of the atmosphere, obaf. iu. 

The situation of the town of Arakan was found to be pecu- 

liarly insalubrious, being traversed by branches of the ^9^- 
Eoladjne river, surrounded by thickets and shut in by 
hiUs. There was no want of supplies as at Bangoon ; but 
the sickness and mortality, attributable evidently to cli- 
mate, needed no aggravating causes. No rank was exempt ; 
and a very large proportion of the officers experienced the 
fatal effects of the climate. Their only chance of escape 
was timely removal to a more healthy locality ; but this 
did not always avail Brigadier General Morrison himself 
after struggling through the campaign, was obliged to quit 
the country, and died on his way to Europe. By the end 
of the rainy season, a fourth of the men had died, and 
more than half the survivors were in hospitaL* The place 
was, however, reluctantly relinquished ; and it was not 
until the end of the year, that the measure of abandoning 

> In the course of Angnst.the deaths were eight ofBcers, seventy Europeans, 
tonr hundred and twenty Sipahis, and two hundred camp followers, abore 
aeren hundred men. Between May and September, two hundred and fifty- 
nine Europeans out of one thousand five hundred died ; and of the rest, 
uearly A>nr hundred were in hospital. Of eight thousand native troops, eight 
hundred and ninety-two had died, and three thousand six hundred and forty- 
eight of the survivors were in hospital. The peculiarities of the locality, 
combined with the effects of the climate, sufficiently accounted for the 
mortality. ** The town of Arakan lies on the banks of a muddy river, and is 
buried among hills, and invested on every side with Jangle and morass. 
The tide overflows the flat borders of the river to a considerable extent. Its 
reflux converts them into a noisesome swamp ; and in this swamp, strange to 
say, the town of Arakan is built, the water flowing under the houses wtiich 
are raised on posts" — Qrierson, Endemic Fever and Medical Topography of 
Arakan. Trans. Med. and Phya. Soc. of Calcutta, ii. 901. **The causes of 
the sickness were too obvious to be overlooked. The locality was suiBcient 
te satisfy etery medical observer, that troops could not inhabit it with impu- 
nify ; and a reference to the meteorological register will shew a severity of 
season, to wtilch the men were quite unaccustomed, and which no eovering 
could resist. In July, August, and September, the foil of rain was one 
hundred and twenly-three inches, of which one hundred and three foil in the 
first two months. The climate was as deadly to animals, as to man. Ele- 
phants, horses, and bullocks died in vast numbers ; and of the camels, not one 
returned to Hindustan." — Bumard, Medical Topography of Asam.— Ibid. 
VOL iii. p. 25. *' In a country like Arakan, and in cantonments such as have 
been described, it seems not difficult to trace the causes of disease ; and after 
what has been advanced, regarding the influence of a raw, variable and im- 
pue atmosi^ere, little remains to be said, either of the causes of the sick- 
nssi or the mortality which followed it."— Stevenson on the Sickness prevailing 
in Arakan.— Ibid. iii. 36. ** The deadly tmhealthiness of Arakan was weU 
koown to the people of the country, and to the Bnrmas, who, before, during 
aad since the war, have uniformly asserted that the dty of Arakan, is the 
most unhealthy spot in their country during the rains. This extreme insalu- 
brity is confined to the capital, as neither of the other stations, Sandoway, 
Kyok-Phoo, Cheduba, or Akyab, have proved much more inimical to the 
health of the native troops, than the other military stations on the eastern 
frootier of BengaL"— Pemberton. 158. 
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BOOK III. Arakau received the sanction of the new CommandeF-in- 
CHAP. Ill, Chief, Lord Combermere. It could then no longer be 
' doubted that all precautions, all remedial skill, were una- 

1825. vailing to combat with the inclement climate and dea-dly 
atmosphere of Arakan. And the scanty remnants of this 
once powerful armament^ instead of carrying victory to 
the banks of the Irawadi, were scattered among the sta- 
tions on the coast which had proved comparatively healthy, 
or were recalled to the Presidencies from which they had 
been despatched. An immense expenditure of treasure 
and loss of life had been incurred to little purpose ; and 
the humiliation of the presumptuous Court of Ava, was 
still left to be achieved by the army of Rangoon. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Rangoon, — Friendly Disposition of the People of PegVj 
— invited to elect a Prince. — Communications with Chiefs. 
Military Co-operation offered^ — not received, — Deter" 
mination of Sir A, Campbell to advance, — in two 
Columns, — one by Zand, — one by Water, — Detachment 
sent against Bassein, — Burmas retreat to Donahew, and 
Detachment returns to Rangoon, — March of the Land 
Column to Tharawadi, — found deserted, — tJience to 
Yuadit, — whence it returns to Donabew, — Proceedings 
of Water Column, — Arrival below Donabew, — Attack of 
Stockades, — Insufficiency of Force, — Junction of the 
Land Column, — Batteries opened, — Sally of Burmas 
with Elephants, — Repulsed, — Death of Bandoola, — 
Donabew evacuated, — Arrival at Prome, — Force 
cantoned for the Rains, — Negotiations for Peace. — 
Aggression of Siamese on the Tenaserim Cocut, — Re- 
pulsed, — Mission to the Burma Camp at Miaday, — 
Armistice agreed to, — Conference with the Kyi Wungyi, 
— Term^ of Peace, — objected to by the Burmas, — Re- 
newal of Hostilities, — Repulse of British at Watigcum, 
^^ Advance of Burma Army, — Attacked, ^-Defeat of 
their Left, — of their Right and Centre, — Retreat to Md- 
loon, — Advance to Patanagoh, — Treaty with Ministers 
not ratified, — EfUr^nichments at Melloon carried, — Ad' 
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vance to Pc^ahm, — Final Defeat of the Burma Army, — 
Affaw8 in Pegu. — Advance of Main Army to Yandabo, 

— Negociationa for Peace. -^ Treaty concluded^ — Con- 
ditions, — Return of the Troops. — Reflections on the 
War, — its InevitaUeness, — the Mode of its Prosecution, 

— Value of Acquisitions, 

'pHE situatioD of the British forces at Bangoon had BOOK III. 
A undergone a rapid improvement after the dispersion chap. iv. 

of the Burma army and the capture of the stockades at . 

Kokien. With the altered condition of the atmosphere, 1825. 
the progress of disease was arrested, and the efficiency of 
the force was re-established. Re-inforcements were also 
received, and the political state of the country became 
more propitious. The inhabitants, who were mostly of 
the Talien or Pegu lace, began now to look with confidence 
to the ability of the British to effect their emancipation 
from their Burma masters, and hastened to place them- 
selves under the new administration. A proclamation ad- 
dressed to them by Sir Archibald Campbell confirmed 
them in their favourable sentiments, and invited them to 
choose a chief of their own nation whom the English General 
engaged to acknowledge.^ The extinction of the ancient 
ruling dynasty deterred the Peguers from complying with 
the invitation, although three Talien chiefe, in the service 
of Siam, who were at the head of a considerable body of 
troops in the neighbourhood of Martaban, opened a 
friendly communication with the British Commander in 
the beginning of the year, requesting that an amicable 
intercourse with Siam should be maintained, and offering 
if required, to advance and join the English with five 
thousand men. It did not appear, however, that they 
acted under any orders from the Court of Bankok, or that 
they were authorised to furnish military aid ; and the offer 
was therefore declined, although general assurances were 
expressed of a friendly disposition.' Neither was it thought 
advisable to prosecute the project of encouraging the 
people to recover their independence, as, however attended 
it might bo with present benefit, it might lead to even- 
tual inconvenience.' No steps were taken, therefore, to 

1 Appendix n. 

' I>oe«iB«(ts, Bormese War, p. 119, 130. 

* Letfcsrft^ Lord Aaherst to Sir Thomas Mnnro, Life, 2, 124. 

.VOL. m. o 
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BOOK III. give effect to Sir A. Campbell's proclamation ; but the 
CHAP. IV. favourable effects which it had produced, and the mani- 
■ fest good-wiU of the Talien chiefs and people, obviated all 

1880. anxiety respecting the internal tranquillity of the province 
after the last remains of the Eiurma armament should 
have been expelled. This was speedily accomplished. 
One division which had re-occupied the Pagoda at Syriam, 
was driven out by Lieut. -Colonel Ebrington, without diffi- 
culty. A stronger force, stockaded at Thantabain on the 
Lyne river, was dislodged by Colonel Gbdwin early in 
February ; and the route to the north was open for the 
advance of the army. 

The serious difficulties by which the British army at 
Rangoon was encompassed, through the absence of means 
of conveyance, and the deficiency of supplies, early sug- 
gested doubts of the possibility of penetrating into the in- 
terior of the kingdom of Ava by the line of the Irawadi,[and 
induced Sir A. Campbell deliberately to contemplate the 
adoption of a different plan of operations ; either to direct 
his route to the south, and march on the capital by way 
of Martaban, through Old Pegu, or to re-embark his 
troops, after leaving a strong garrison in Rangoon, for the 
coast of Arakan, and thence endeavouring to cross the 
mountains into Ava. Foftunately for the British arms, 
the hesitation of the Bengal Gk)vernment to approve of 
either project,* and the improved knowledge of the country 
acquired during the latter months of the year, prevented 
the Commander of the army from having recourse to 
either of these alternatives, and satisfied him of the 
greatei^ practicability as well as the superior advantage of 
adhering to the original design, and advancing towards the 
capital partly by land, partly by water, as soon as the state 

1 The Governor of Madras, Sir Thomas Miyiro, with his characteristic 
discernment, strongly objected to both plans, and urged the advance hy the 
Irawadi. " I have already," he remarks, " given my opinion on the main 
point, namely, that the plan of advancing by the Irawadi was preferable to 
that of marching sonth, or re-embarking, and landing at Arakan. I can see 
^0 object in his going to Martaban, because it would not facilitate his advance 
to the capital, as, according to his own account, even if the Siamese and 
Peguers were to take a part in the war, he would still require draught and 
carriage equipments from Bengal. With regard to the plan of re-embarking 
the Bangoon force, and landing it at Aralcan, nothing could Justify audi a 
measure but the certainty of being furnished there with an equipment of 
draught and carriage-cattle. If they could not obtain it, they would be still 
more helpless than where they are now, and we should have lost reputation, 
and given confidence to the enemy."— Letter to Lord Amherst, 33rd Auff.. 
1824.— Life, 2,131. *' 
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of the coontrj should admit of such a combined move- BOOK III. 
• nient. chap. it. 

After surmounting the embarrasment and delays in- — — 
8ex>arable from a defioient supply of conveyance. Sir A. 1^25. 
Campbell completed his arrangements. Leaving a 
garrison in Rangoon consisting chiefly of native troops, 
with such Europeans as were yet unfit for field duty, he 
formed the remainder of his force into three divisions : 
one of the strength of two thousand four hundred imder 
his own command;' one of half that strength imder 
Brigadier-General Cotton ;» and one something less than 
six hundred strong under Major Sale.* The latter was 
directed to move against Bassein ; and, after clearing the 
province, to cross the country, and join the main body at 
JEEenzada on the Irawadi. The division under General 
Cotton was to proceed by water, with a flotilla of sixty- 
two gun-boats, and all the boats of the men-of-war, under 
the command of Captain Alexander of the Royal Navy, 
and on its way was to carry the enemy's entrenchments at 
Panlang and Donabew. The column imder Sir Arch. 
Campbell was to proceed by land to Prome on the Irawadi, 
where it was to be joined by the other divisions. 

The detachment under Major Sale proceeded by sea to 
Cape Negnds, where the Burmas had erected batteries ; 
but they were quickly driven from them by the fire of the 
ships ; and the troops landed and destroyed the works. 
The squadron then ascended the Bassein river to the town 
of that name ; but they found that the Burmas had aban- 
doned it^ having first set it on fire. From Bassein the 
enemy had reireated to Lamina, sixty miles distant, and 
were followed thither by the division in boats, as the 
depth of water was insufficient for the ships. The Burmas 
had again retreated, and fallen back upon their main 
position at Donabew, above forty miles distant inland. An 
attempt was made to pursue them; but the want of 
carriage rendered it impossible for the division to advance. 

s The land colnnm wm formed of His Mi^ty's SSth, 4l8t, and 47ch, 
thrae KatiTe Battalions, the Body-Onard, a tooop of Bengal Horse Artillery, 
■ad part of the Rocket Troop, with which the army had been latterly re« 
inforoed. 

* His ftb^esty's 89th, 1st Madras European Regiment, two hundred and fifty 
of the 18th N. I., Foot Artillery, and part of the Rocket Troop. 

* His Mi^sty's 13th and 12th Madras NatLre In&ntry, with details of 
i&rtUlery. 
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BOOK III. Major Sale accordingly returned to Bassein, and thence 
CHAF. iv. sailed back to Rangoon, whence he joined the reserve 
— — column on its march to Prbme. This expedition against 
1826. Bassein was attended with no political or military benefit^ 
and was planned evisently upon imperfect information re- 
garding the nature of the country to be traversed, and a 
miscalculation of the benefits to be expected from such a 
diversion. 

The column commanded by Sir Archibald Campbell 
marched on the 13th of February, following the course of 
the Lyne river at some short distance from its left bank. 
On the 17fch it arrived at Mophi, where, from information 
received from the Karens, or hill-people, who displayed a 
favourable feeling towards the British, it was ascertained 
that Maha Thilwa, with a considerable force was posted. 
Upon arriving on the ground, the enemy had disappeared, 
sxcept a small party, which had taken shelter in the re- 
mains of an old Pegu fort ; but which, as the division 
approached, fled, after firing a few shots, into the adjacent 
jungle. The column halted at Mophi until the morning 
of the 19th, when it moved onwards to Lyne, the capital 
of the province, where it arrived on the 23rd. The town 
was situated on the river side. The force was here in 
communication with the boats, bearing its stores ; and 
halted to hghten their burthen, the river becoming too 
shallow for deeply laden vessels. Some supplies were also 
obtained from the Karen villages, which were found thinly 
scattered along the route. On the 1st of March, the 
column forded the Lyne river, and on the following day, 
after a march of fourteen miles in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, reached Tharawa, on the main stream of the Irawadi. 
Much to the mortification of the force, the whole popula- 
tion of Tharawa was descried on the opposite bank of the 
river ; and, soon after, was lost in the shades of an exten- 
sive forest. No means of crossing the river, here eight 
hundred yards broad, were found. At Tharawa, the column 
halted, in expectation of hearing news of General Cotton's 
brigade, until the 7th, when, from a cannonade heard in 
the direction of Donabew and information subsequently 
received, it was rather hastily concluded that the position 
had been taken. These accounts were confirmed on the 
following day ; and the column moved on two marches in 
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advance to Yuadit, when a despatch from General Cotton B00£ 11 L 
announced the failure of his attack, and the necessity of chap. it. 
the employment of a more powerful force against it than •^— ^— 
that which was under his command. 1825. 

The column that was destined to advance by water, 
moved on the 16th of February, and on the 19th, the van 
arrived at Panlang on the Bangoon river, where both 
banks were defended by stockades, while a third in front 
guarded a x>oint where the channel divided. The shells 
and FOi^ets from the flotilla cleared the entrenchments ; 
and the troops, when landed, found them deserted. A 
division of the 18th Madras N. I. was left in one of the 
stockades, to keep open the communication with Kangoon. 
The others were destroyed, and the flotilla advanced to 
Tangan-cheno, where the Rangoon branch separates from 
the Irawadi. The force entered the latter river on the 27th, 
and on the 28th the advance came in sight of Donabew, 
where Maha Bandoola had entrenched himself. Some de- 
lay occurred in passing the more heavily laden boats across 
the shallows into the Irawadi ; but the whole were in the 
main stream by the 4th of March, and on the morning^ of 
the 6th took up a position on the right bank of the river, 
two miles below Donabew. The Burma General had been 
sommcmed to surrender, and had returned a courteous but 
resolute refusal. 

Ilie works at Donabew were of considerable strength 
and extent, lying along the right bank of the river, and 
commanding its whole breadth. The chief work, a paral- 
lelogram of one thousand by seven hundred yards, stood 
on a bank withdrawn from the bed of the river in the dry 
season, and rising above it. Two ethers, one of which was 
a square of two hundred yards, with a pagoda in the centre, 
and the other, an irregular work, four hundred yards from 
it, stood lower down on the river ; forming outworks to 
the principal stockade, and commanded and supported by 
its batteries. All three were constructed of squared 
beams of timber, provided with platforms, and pierced for 
cannon ; and each had an exterior fosse, the outer edge of 
which was guarded with sharp-pointed bamboos, and a 
thick abattis of felled trees and brushwood. One hundred 
and forty guns of various cahbre, besides a still greater 
immb^ of ginjalsy were mounted on the parapets, and the 
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BOOK III. garrison consisted of twelve thousand men, commanded 
CHAP. IV. by the most celebrated general in the service of Ava. 
— -— ThQ assailants bore no proportion to the defenders ; for . 
1826. General Cotton had left his native regiment at Panlang^ 
and part of his Europeans, to guard the boats with stores. 
His whole available force did not> therefore, exceed six 
hundred bayonets, a force manifestly inadequate to the 
storming of Donabew, even with the assistance of the guns 
of the flotilla. The orders of the Commander-in-Cliie^ 
however, leaving, in General Cotton's opinion, no altema> 
tive, he made arrangements for the attack. At simrise, on 
the 7th, two columns composing together five hundred . 
men, advanced against the smaller stockade, supported by 
the fire of two field-pieces, and of a rocket battery. They 
were encountered by a fire kept up with more steadiness 
than the Burmas had lately displayed ; but the troops 
disregarded it, and rushed impetuously on the work into . 
which they forced their way. The garrison, after suffering 
severely, fled over their defences, but many were inter- 
cepted by such of the troops, as, unable to penetrate into 
the interior, spread round the parapet, and cut off the 
fugitives. The stockade was soon in the possession of 
of the assailants. 

The second of the entrenchments was next attempted. , 
A battery was erected in advance of the captured stockade, 
and when it was thought that a sufficient impression had 
been produced, a column of two hundred men was sent 
forward to storm the work. The Burmas remained quiet , 
imtil the assailants had advanced to within a few yards,, 
when a heavy fire was poured upon them, by which the 
leading men were struck down, and the column turned , 
from the point of attack. The men endeavoured to shelter 
themselves in a ditch, which was, however, exposed to the 
fire of the enemy. Captain Rose, who had led the party, 
was shot while endeavouring to rally his men, and Captain 
Cannon of the 89th was mortally wounded. The loss of 
men was also severe, and it became necessary to recall 
them. It was now evident, that Donabew was too strong 
to be reduced by General Cotton's division, and he desisted 
from a further improfitable expenditure of life. The guns 
and stores were re-embarked, and the flotilla dropped . 
down to the x>osition at Yung-yimg, which it had occupied , 
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on the 6tli, and there awaited the instructions of the BOOK lU. 
Ck>minander-in-chief. orap. it. 

However anxious to accelerate his onward march, Sir ■ 

A. Campbell could not avoid feeling the necessity of a l^*^^ 
retrograde movement against Donabew, not merely to 
redeem the reputation of the British arms, but to free his 
rear from a force which cut off his communication with 
Rangoon, and by commanding the river-navigation ren- 
dered it impossible for .supplies to reach him by water. 
As soon as positive information of the check which had 
been sustained was received, he retraced his steps, and, 
leaving Yuadit on the 11th, returned to Tharawa on the 
13th. Here it was necessary to cross the Irawadi ; for 
which purpose no other means existed than a few canoes 
capable of conveying but a small number of men at a 
time, and utterly unfit for the carriage of guns and stores, 
By great exertion, however, and the construction of rafts 
for the reception of the heavier articles, the passage was 
effected in the course of five days, and the army was 
assembled on the right bank of the Irwadi, by the 18th 
of March. The head- quarters were at Henzada, a town of 
some extent : the vicinity of which was ornamented by a 
number of handsome Buddhist temples and monasteries, 
sheltered by groves of mangoes and tamarinds. Neither ' 
priests nor people were, however, visible : the whole popu- 
lation of the town and neighbourhood having abandoned 
their habitations. No hostile force had opposed the 
occupation of the town ; but information was received, 
that the Kyi Wungyi was posted at a distance of fifteen 
or twenty miles from Henzada ; and it was thought 
possible to suprise him. Lieut.-Colonel Godwin, with His 
Majesty's 41st, the Body-Guard, and a brigade of guns, 
made a night march with this object. They came upon 
a party of Burmas at daybreak, who immediately dispersed 
and fled, but the main body had previously effected their 
retreat, leaving the country open for the advance of the 
army. This was made with as much expedition as was 
practicable, in the absence of all regular roads, and the 
delay caused by having to cut a pathway through th^ 
intricate jungle of brushwood and tall reeds, by which 
the surface was overspread. On the 25th, the force came 
before Donabew, and preparations were immediately com- 
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BOOK III menced for the attack of the main entrenchiiaeDts, against 

CHAP IV. which it was necessary to proceed in form. The Burma 

' General was equally active ; and, on the same night, before 

1826. the troops had well taken up their position, directed a 

well-judged sortie against the right of the line. It was 

repulsed without much loss on either side, but was a 

favourable indication of the spirit with which the enemy 

were animated, and of the military talents of the com* 

mander. 

The army having been encamped above the works, while 
the water column was some way below them, a short delay 
occurred in establishing a communication ; but, oa the 
27th, the flotilla weighed with a fair breeze, and sailed 
past the stockades under the fire all the guns the Burmas 
could bring to bear upon it. At the same time, a sally 
took place on the west side, headed by a hne of seventeen 
elephants, each carrying five or six men, armed with mus- 
quets and ginjals, and supported by a body of Casay 
horse, and a dense mass of foot. The army was drawn 
up to receive them. They advanced steadily to within 
a short distance, when, being staggered by a well-main- 
tained fire of musquetry and artillery, their discomfiture 
was completed by a charge of the Body-Guard. The 
elephants losing their drivers, and becoming unmanage- 
able, broke away and fled into the thicket; the Hcnrse 
followed their example, and the Foot retreated precipi- 
tately into the stockade. Upon the junction of the flotilk 
with the battering-train and stores on board, the heavy 
guns and mortars were immediately landed, and placed in 
battery ; during which operation, shells and rockets were 
diligently thrown into the entrenchments. Some attempts 
to interi-upt the progress of the battery were made by 
the enemy, but without effect, and the guns opened on 
the morning of the 3rd of April. They were unanswered 
by the stockade, and shortly after they commenced firing, 
the Burmas were discovered in full retreat, through the 
adjoining brushwood. It was soon ascertained, that the 
death of their general had paralysed the energies of the 
garrison. Maha Bandoola bad been killed on the previous 
night by the bursting of a shell, and with him expired 
the courage of his followers. Despairing of suooess* th€^ 
refused to prolong the resistance, and evacuated the eai- 
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tfenchments, carrying witb them the ashes of their chief BOOK m. 
whose body had been burned The death of Bandoola cmir. ■▼. 
spared him the mortification of beholding the disastrous ■ 
termination of that war which he had been mainly in- 1^35. 
strumental in exciting, and which he alone had the ability 
and courage to maintain, if not with hope, at least with 
reputation.^ 

The capture of Donabew removed the only remaining 
obstruction to the prosecution of the main object of the 
campaign, and as soon as the post was taken possession oi. 
Sir A. Campbell resnmMd his march. He was at ThMawa 
with his advance on his way to Prome on the 7th of April, 
and on the 8th was there joined by reinforcements from 
Bangoon, under Brigadier M^Creagh, consisting of His 
Majesty's Royal Regiment, and the 28th N. L, with 
elephants, and carriage-cattle sent round from Bengal. 
The main body, after crossing the river in the boats of 
the flotilla, was concentrated at Tharawa on the 10th, 
and immediately moved forward. The Burmas had been 
rallied by the Prince of Tharawadi, whose head quarters 
were at Yagain, but he retreated as the British army 
advanced ; and the force arrived at Prome on the 25th, 
without encountering an enemy. The town had been but 
recently evacuated by the Burmas, after setting fire to 
the stockades. Part of the town was found cm fire ; but 
the exertions of the troops prevented the conflagration 
firom spreading. At firsts no signs of population appeftred ; 
but, in the course of a few hours, a number of the in- 
habitants showed themselves, and having been assured of 
protection for their families and property, re-established 
themselves in their residences : guards were placed over 
the religious edifices for their preservation, and every 
precaution was taken for the maintenance of tranquillity 
and order. After a brief interval, Prome again became 
the seat of industry and trafi&c. A regiment of Native 
Infantry was quartered in the town : the rest were sta- 
tioned outside ; and, as the rainy season was approaching, 
cantonments were constructed for the shelter of the i^roops 
during the monsoon. The weather had been hot during 
the whole of the campaign, the thermometer rising to 

1 The loss of the British in the afTairs at Donabew was, thirty killed, and 
OM lumdred and tbSrty-foor woouded. 
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BOOK III. no* in the shade ; but the nights were cool, and the 
CHAP. lY. climate proved not unhealthy. The character of the ooun- 
■ try had greatly improved. The banks of the Irawadi were 
1825. j^QYT of some elevation above the level of the sea, while 
a range of low heights skii-ted the town on the south ; 
and on the right bank, well-wooded spurs from the boun- 
dary mountains of Arakan came down to the water^s edge. 
To the west of the town lay the river, here two miles 
broad. On the north and east, stretched a cultivated 
plain several miles in extent, studded with villages. The 
consequences of the favourable change of topographical 
position were highly propitious to the health and spirits 
of the troops ; and although the state of the weather pre- 
vented their being actively employed during the months 
of June, July, and August, and although they did not 
wholly escape from the visitations of sickness incident to 
the season, and to irregular and indifferent supplies, yet 
the efficiency of the main body was unimpaired, disease 
was comparatively limited, and casualties were rare. The 
period was not without its excitement, and parties were 
occasionally detached to explore the country, conciliate 
the people, and ascertain the purposes of the enemy. 
Attempts at negociatiou were also set on foot with both 
Ava and Siam. 

On the march to Prome, when within thirty miles of 
the city, a letter was brought into camp by a British soldier 
of the 38th, who had been taken prisoner by the Burmas 
and been liberated for this mission, addressed to Sir A. 
Campbell, by two of the Atwen-wuns, or Royal Councillors, 
It stated, that the two Governments had always been on 
terms of friendship until the breaking out of the present 
war, which had arisen out of the conduct of a certain 
paltry chief, and that it was very desirable that a com- 
munication should be opened, by which the blessings of 
peace might be restored. A reply was sent^ to intimate 
that the commander of the British army purposed to 
advance to Prome ; but that, on his arrival there, he would 
willingly hold a conference with the Burma officers for 
the re-establishment of peace between the two nations : 
to which an answer was received, expressing the satis- 
faction of the Atwen-wuns, but intimating their hope 
that the British army would halt on the spot where ^e • 
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letter was received, and not proceed to Prome — a request BOOK III. 
which inspired Sir Archibald Campbell with a distrust of cbaf. it. 
the sincerity of the parties — a distrust confirmed by the — ^— 
cessation of further communication. In truth, the Court, ^^^* 
notwithstanding the shock inflicted by the fate of Ban- 
doala, was not yet weaned from its bdief in its ability to 
expel the invaders ; and a strong faction, at the head of 
which were the Queen and her brother, influenced the 
King to persist in his hostility. The Prince of Tharawadi, 
the King's brother, under whose sanction the two Atwen- 
wuns had addressed the British General, appears^ however, 
to have been sincerely desirous of entering into the pro- 
poeed negociation: and, although his army had been 
reinforced by a body of six thousand men, he quitted his 
camp, and repaired to Ava to urge pacific counsels, which, 
as subsequent events proved, he advocated in vain. 

Although the states of Ava and Siam were not de- 
claredly at war and had no armies in the field, yet a feeling 
of enmity had for a long time past divided the two Courts, 
and had displayed itself in an unavowed course of mutual 
aggressions and reprisals on the frontiers, having for their 
object the burning of villages and the seizure of the 
inhabitants as slaves. In this reciprocity of petty outrage, 
the Siamese had especially harassed the southern provinces 
of the Tenaserim coast ; and, in the beginning of 1825, 
^ther in real or pretended ignorance that the districts of 
Tavoy and Mergui had changed masters, the Raja of 
Chomphan, a dependency of ^am, appeared on the coast 
with a flotilla of war-boats, and, landing his men, laid 
waste the country and carried off the people. These ex- 
cesses were speedily checked by the activity of the British 
authorities ; and the Siamese flotilla was attacked, and 
dispersed. Negociations were presently afterwards opened 
with the Court of Bankok, which had the effect of putting 
an end to the incursions of the Siamese, and of recovering 
a considerable number of the people who had at various 
times been carried into captivity. Deputies were also 
despatched to Martaban to Colonel Smith, the officer in 
command, on the part of the Kon-a-ron, a chief of Talien 
(»igin, who had advanced towards the frontier at the head 
of a considerable force, and who expressed his earnest 
desire to co-operate with the British in liberating his 
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BOOK III. native kingdom from the domination of the Burmas. Due 
QHAP. IT. encouragement was given to this demonstration, and means 
■ for fticilitating the passage of the Sanluen river by the 
1825. Siamese force were in course of preparation, when letters 
from the Prime Minister of Siam announced the recall of 
the Kon-a-ron and that of his troops to the capitaL The 
death of the Sang, which took place in April, 1825, and 
the requisite presence of the chiefs at his funeral, and 
the installation of his successor^ were the reasons assigned 
by the Prime Minister, in a letter to Colonel Smith ; but 
a promise was added, that after the Mcmsoon the Siamese 
army should again take the field. This promise was not 
performed. The new King probably adopted a different 
policy from that of his predecessor, and contemplated the 
triumph of the British, and the projected indepMidence 
of Pegu, with equal aversion. Nothing further was heard 
of the Siamese auxiliaries ; but a friendly understanding 
subsisted, and many Talien and Burma captives and fugi- 
tives were allowed to return to their native country, to 
enjoy the security afforded by the protection of the Britisdi 
Government. 

Upon receiving the intelligence of the fedl of Donabew 
and the death of Bandoola, the first feeling of the Court 
of Ava was that of despair. It was, however, but of sh(Mrt 
duration ; and the King was persuaded that the contest 
was not yet hopeless, and that the English might still be 
humbled. Qreat exertions were made to recruit the army. 
In place of the usual conscription, large bounties were 
given to the Burmas to induce them to enlist^ and the 
tributary tribes of Shans, north of Ava, were summoned 
to support the general cause. They obeyed the summooa^ 
and joined the Burma army in large numbers, confiding 
in the fortunes of the kingdom, and unacquainted with 
the enemy they were eager to encounter. The principal 
force was assembled at Miaday, about sixty miles from 
Prome, under the command of Mimiabo^ a half-broUier of 
the King ; while other divisions were stationed at Pagahm, 
MeUocm, and Patanagoh, amounting in all to about forty 
thousand men, of which one-half was posted at Miaday. 
Another body, stated to be twelve Idiousand strong, was 
stationed at Tongho, the capital of the province of Thajra* 
wadi, to the north-east of IVome. To encounter theso 
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torcesy Sir A. Campbell had under his oommand about five BOOK III. 
thousand men, of whom two thousand three hundred were guaf. it. 
Europeans. Detachments left at Rangoon, to the extent -»— ^ 
of about one thousand five hundred more, were under ^^^ 
orders to join him. The state of his force, and the ad- 
vanced position he had attained, rendered it highly im- 
probable that the renewal of hostilities by the Court of 
Ava would be attended by a more favourable result than 
the past. 

While both parties were thus prepared to resume active 
operations, they were not averse to the discontinuance of 
the contest ; and, in compliance with the tenor of the 
injunctions which he repeatedly received from Bengal, to 
avail himself of every favourable opportimity of bringing 
the war to a close, Sir Archibald Campbell addressed a 
letter to the mini&ters of the King of Ava, from his head- 
quarters at Prome, statiog bis being authorised to nego« 
elate and conclude a peace, and inviting them to avert the 
misfortunes which impended over their country from the 
prosecution of the war, by a timely assent to equitable 
terms of pacification. The overture was promptly met ;» 
and a deputation arrived from the Burma camp, to propose 
that a mission should be sent to the Prince Mimiabo, who 
held the chief command and was fully empowered by 
the King to treat, in order to specify the terms, on 
which a pacific negociation should be based, and to make 
arrangements for a suspension of hostilities during the 
interval requisite for communicating with the Court. In 
conformity to the invitation, two officers, Lieut.-Col. Tidy, 
the Deputy Adjutant-General, and Lieut. Smith, of His 
Majesty's ship Alligator, accompanied the Burma deputies 
to Miaday, where they found the Kyi Wungyi, at the head 
of the force. The Prince was at Melloon ; and as it was 
necessary to refer to him for final orders, the British 
officers were delayed ten days in the Burma entrench- 
ments, during which they were treated with perfect confi- 
dence and cordiality, and received from all persons of note 
with whom they were permitted to carry on unmdested 
interooorse, assurances that the sense of the nation was 

1 According to General Campbell's own account, hit letter was immediatelj 
aeknowledged. He observes, •• The time had scarcely elapsed for the re- 
Mptton of an aniwer, when indi did actually arriTe."»Poonment 144, A. 
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BOOK liL strongly opposed to the prolongation of the war. Favottr- 
OHAP. IV. able replies having arrived from Mimiabo, it was agreed that 
— an armistice should be at once concluded from the 17th of 
1826. September to the 17th of October, during which neither 
force should cross a line extending from Eomma, on the 
west bank of the Irawadi, through Naibensdk to Tongho. 
The Kyi Wungyi engaged to meet the British General at 
Naibenzik, on the 2nd October, to determine the definitive 
conditions of peace. The meeting took place accordingly. 
Sir A. Campbell was accompanied by Sir James Brisbane^ 
who had lately taken the command of the British Navy ki 
the Indian seas, and had joined the army towards the end 
of September, and was attended by his personal staff, and 
a thousand picked men, both Europeans and Natives. A 
like number of Burmas formed the escort of the Eyi 
Wungyi, agreeably to his own request, as it was contrary 
to etiquette for the Burma minister to come with a 
smaller train. The parties met at Naibenzik, on a plain 
which had been cleared for the occasion, and in the centre 
of which, a building on the model of the Lotoo, or Hall of 
Audience, at Ava, had been constructed for the acconmio- 
dation of the negociators. The Eyi Wungyi, was assisted 
by the Lamain Wun, and attended by other officers of 
rank. In the discussions that followed, perfect good-will 
and mutual courtesy prevailed. The chief of the Burma 
mission, the Kyi Wungyi, was an elderly man of pleasing 
deportment, mild disposition, and cheerfrd temper ; and 
he and his colleagues readily responded to the cordiality of 
the British officers, and, as far as it was pos^ble for habits 
so opposed, willingly conformed to the habits of the con- 
querors. It very soon appeared, however, that they were 
entirely unprepared for the demands made upon their 
Government by the British Commanders. The Court of 
Ava was expected to desist from all interference with 
Asam and Elachar, and to recognise the independence of 
Manipur. Arakan, with its dependencies, was to be given 
up to the British, and an indemnity of two crores of 
rupees was to be paid for the expenses of the war ; until 
the discharge of which sum, Rangoon, Martaban, iuid the 
Tenaserim provinces were to be held in pledge. A resi- 
dent was to be received at Ava, and a commercial treaty 
to be concluded, by which the trade with Rangoon should 
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be relieved from the exactions by which it had hitherto BOOK m. 
been repressed. These proposals were received by the chap. iv. 

Burma negociators with manifest surprise, and were stre- 

nuouslj resisted. The war, thejmaintained, had been ooca- 1826. 
flioned by the protection given by the British to fugitives 
from the dominionns of their sovereign ; and had already 
inflicted upon the country an amoimt of expense and 
injury which might well appease the resentment of a great 
nation. The Chinese had formerly invaded and conquered 
part of Ava, but when peace was re-established, had given 
back the subjugated territory, and had exacted no pecu- 
niary compensation : this example was worthy of imitation 
by the British. At any rate, they were unauthorised to 
accede to such conditions, and must refer them to the 
royal pleasure, for the ascertainment of which, a Airther 
delay was unavoidable ; and they proposed, therefore, to 
extend the armistice to the beginning of November. This 
was readily granted, as military movements could not be 
conveniently commenced at an earlier period, and the 
interval enabled the British Commander-in-Chief to per- 
fect his plans for the opening of the campaign. Little 
doubt was entertained, that recourse must be again had 
to arms ; and the expectation became a certainty by the 
receipt of a letter £rom the Burma chief, at the end of 
October, in which it was announced, that if peace was sin- 
cerely wished for by the English, they must empty their 
hands of what they held, and then solicit terms ; but that 
if they made any demands for money for their expenses, or 
for any territory, friendship was at an end. Such was the 
custom of the Burmas. This annoimcement precluded all 
further negociations ; and preparations were forthwith set 
on foot for the vigorous prosecution of the war. They 
were anticipated by the advance of the enemy. 

As soon as the nature of the British requisitions was 
known at Court, the indignation of the Monarch was 
sensibly excited, and the representations of the party that 
deprecated any concession, re-obtained their former influ- 
ence. It was still maintained to be possible to extermi- 
nate the British; and the army was ordered to move 
without delay upon Prome, the command being given to a 
veteran chief, who had formerly enjoyed a high military 
reputation for his services in Arakan, and who, at a very 
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BOOK III. advanced age obeyed the call of his prince, and relin- 
CHAP. iv. qui&hed the retirement into which he had withdrawn, to 

lead the forces of his conntry, as he fully confided, once 

1826. more to victory. Under his command, the Burma army 
drew towards the British lines at Prome, with a view to 
circumscribe their limits, and harass, and intercept their 
communications. A considerable body was accordingly 
thrown forward to Watigaon, twenty miles from Prome, 
where they entrenched themselves in a position which 
gave them the command over the country, on the right 
flank of the British army, and from which it was, there- 
fore, necessary to dislodge them. 

On the evening of the 15th November, Brigadier 
M*Dowall was despatched against Watigaon, with four 
Kegiments of the Madras N. I., disposed in three columns : 
the first, under Colonel M*Bowall himself, consisting of the 
28th and 43rd Regiments, was intended to attack the po- 
sition on the left ; the second, formed of the 22nd Regi- 
ment, led by Major R. Lacy Evans, was to assail it in 
front, supported by the 18th, which was moved forward 
for that purpose. The 38th Regiment formed the third 
column, and moved to the eastward. The ground did not 
admit of the employment of artillery. The columns 
marched separately across a plain much broken by swamp 
and thicket, which prevented their mutual communica- 
tion ; and on their way, they were opposed by pai*ties of 
the enemy, who shewed themselves in great strength ; and 
who, although repulsed, retarded the progress of the 
columns. It thus became impossible to operate in con- 
cert; and when the principal body imder Colonel M*Dowall 
approached the works, there was no appearance of the 
other divisions. As the brigade was unprovided with 
battering guns, the entrenchments could not be breached ; 
and in the attempt to push forward and force an entrance, 
a heavy fire was poured upon the troops, by which their 
commander being killed and many of their officers dis- 
abled, lieut.-Colonel Brooke, who succeeded to the oozeh 
mand, was compelled to order a retreat. Tho Burmas 
pursued the retiring detachment to within nine miles of 
Premie, and had thrown it into great disonler, when the 
movements of the other divisions also in retreat^ efifeoted a 
diversion in its favour. 
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I 

The column under Major Evans fell in with the enem/s BOOK III. 
picquets early in the mommg, and drore them in upon a chap. iv. 
strong stockade, from which so heavy a fire was encoun- ^ 

tered, that the advance was almost annihilated. The ^®^^' 
firing from the main column was heard, but, as there 
appeared to be no prospect of its co-operation, the regi- 
ment retired, pursued for about three miles by the Burmas, 
and obliged to abandon, the wounded; but otherwise re- 
treating in good order. The 38th Eegiment, under Colonel 
Smith, was unable to reach Watigaon before noon, by 
which time the other columns were in full retreat. A 
body of the Burmas was encountered and dispersed ; but 
as no traces of the main division could be discovered, and 
the firing had ceased, it was concluded that the attack 
had failed, and the column returned, after a fatiguing 
march, to Prome, having met with no other opposition. 
The loss of the detachment was severe.* A prin- 
cipal cause of the failure appears to have been misin- 
formation as to the strength of the Burma force, which 
had been reported not to exceed two or three thousand.' 
It was estimated by the officers engaged, at five times 
that number. The separation of the attacking columns 
was also ill-judged; as the nature of the ground to be 
traversed, rendered it impossible for the different detached 
divisions to arrive simultaneously at their destination. 

The success of the Burmas on this occasion confirmed 
them in their expectation of compelling the British army 
to retire fromProme and encouraged them to advance within 
a few miles of the town. Their left, under Maha Nemyo, 
which had lately triumphed at Watigaon, took post at 
Tsembike, on the Nawain river, a stream running past 
Prome, and falling into the Irawadi. The centre, com- 
manded by the Kyi Wungyi, moved down to the heights 
of Napadi, within a distant view of the cantonments, and 
thence spread round to Watigaon. The Burma right, 
under the Tsada Wun, followed the right bank of the 
Irawadi to Padong, and thence detached a body to Shwe- 

1 Besides Qie death of the Ckmunanding Officer, ten officers were woiinded, 
of whom, Lieat. Ranken, 48rd Madras N. I., died. Of the Native troops, 
fiftytbree were killed, one hundred and ten were woanded, and forty-two 
were miaring. A total loss of ahove two handred. 

' Despatdbi of Sir A. Campbell. Documents 150.— According to Lieat. 
Tjnmt, it consisted of eight thousand Shans, two thousand Burmas, and six- 
bundred horse, under the command of Haha Nemyo. ^ 

TOL.in. H 
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BOOK III. doDg in the rear. The former was occupied by a detadb- 
OBAP. IV. ment of the Koyals, who had thrown up an entrenchment^ 
' and repulsed every attempt of the Burmas to expel them. 

1825. Colonel Godwin was despatched to drive the enemy frc«n 
Shwe-dong ; but he was anticipated by the 87th, which, on 
its way to join the main body, had been fired upon from 
the post, and had in consequence landed and dispersed 
their assailants, leaving the commimication again open. 
The Tsada Wun fell back, so as to communicate with the 
Kyi Wungyi, occupying the rocks on the right bank of the 
river. The several divisions of the Burma army were sJl 
strongly entrenched. On their side, the British were 
diligently engaged in strengthening themselves with field- 
works and entrenchments, as if in apprehension of an 
attack, and in the hope of inviting it. This defensive 
attitude, however, failed in its object. The Burma 
generals adhered to the national tactics of a gradual and 
guarded approach ; and it was evident, that the British 
front could be cleared of the enemy, only by assum- 
ing the initiative, and making an attack upon the Burma 
lines. 

In pursuance of this determination, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, leaving four regiments of Native Infantry for the 
defence of Prome, marched, on the 1st of December, with 
the remainder of his force. Directing the flotilla, with a 
regiment of Native Infantry, to make a demonstration 
against the enemy's right, so as to engross their attention, 
he directed his principal attack against their left. The 
army was formed into two divisions ; one, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, consisted of the 13th, 38th, 47th, and 
87th Begiments of His Majesty's troops, and the 38th 
Madras, N. I : the other, under General Cotton, was com- 
posed of His Majesty's 41st and 89th Regiments, and the 
18th and 28th Begiments of N. L The second division^ 
following the left bank of the Nawain river, came first 
upon the enemy's works about noon. They were immedi- 
ately stormed and carried by Lieut.-Colonel Gkniwin, with 
the advance. The Burmas left three hundred dead in the 
entrenchments : their veteran general, Maha Nemyo, was 
among the slaia The division commanded by Sir A. 
Campbell was delayed by the difficulty of the route ; but 
it arrived on the opposite bank of the Nawain as the fugi* 
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tives were esoi^»ing fi^om the stockades whidi the second BOOK IIL 
division had canied, and completed their defeat. The cha^.it. 
fifst dirision then countermardied to Zink, at the ford ' 
ov«r the Nawain, where it halted for the night : the second ^^^* 
diviaicm bivouacked at Tsembike: both ready to follow up 
the advantage which had been gained by an attack on the 
right of the enemy's centre at Ni^Muli. 

On the morning of the 2nd the force advanced, and when 
arrived at the foot of the hill, divided into two columns : 
one of which, imder Brigadier Cotton, took a circuitous 
direction to the right, so as to &11 upon the enemy's flank ; 
while the other, following the bank of the river, ascended 
the hills by narrow pathways obstructed by imderwood. 
The flotilla at the same time pulled up the river, and 
throwing shells and rockets into the stodudes on either 
bank, kept down the fire from the guns which defended 
the Burma position. As soon as this was effected, the 
troops moved to storm the entrenchments, the 13th and 
38^ Eegiments xmder Colonel Sale proceeded along the 
river, supported on their right by six Companies of 
the 87th. They were encountered by a heavy fire, but 
pnrsaed their way steadily without firing a shot, until they 
had gained the summit, when they drove the Burmas from 
the enlarendiments, and followed them from hill to hill, 
until the whole position, two miles in extent, was in their 
poBseBsion. General Cotton was unable to penetrate 
through the thicket; but this was immaterial, as the 
works were gained, and the enemy had disappeared every- 
where, except on the right bank of the river, where the 
Tsada Wim still remained in force. On the 5th of Decem^^ 
her, Brigadier-Qeneral Cotton, with a part of his division, 
crossed the Irawadi, and drove the Burmas from the works 
on the river, and from a strong stockade in the interior.^ 
The whole of the Burma force was thus, once more, broken 
up, and was further weakened by the almost entire deser- 
iaott of the Shans, who returned to their own country. 
TkxtB reduced, the Burma commanders were unable to man 
^ defiNMses which they had ccmstructed along the rivers 

> In fbete operations, the loss was twentj-fiyo killed, and one hundred 
ftad tw«nty-one woonded. Three ofBcers, Lieuts. Sutherland and Qoastp, o# 
fib Bfigesty's 4l8t, and Lieut. Proctor, of His Mi^esty's 38th, were killed^ 
Ensign Campbell, of the 1st, and Lieut. Baylee, of the 87th were mortally 
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BOOR III. and abandoned their stockades at Miadaj and Palha, which 
OHAP. IV. could not have been forced without loss. The reliques of* 
■ the Burma army having fallen back to Melloon, they were 

1825. followed thither by the British army, the march of which- 
was delayed by the badness of the road, and by a tempo- 
rary attack of cholera, which was fortimately of short 
continuance, and of which the ravages were most exten-- 
sive among the retreating masses of the enemy, as was 
evidenced by the dead and dying, by which their route was 
marked. The force reached Miaday on the 19th, and after 
a short halt for supplies, resumed its advance, accompa-- 
nied by the flotilla. The latter was met on the 26th by a 
flag of truce, bearing a message from the Burma Com- 
mander, stating that full powers had been received from 
the Court to conclude a treaty, and suggesting that depu- 
ties should be sent to discuss the conditions. The same 
ofi&cers who were formerly employed on a similar mission, 
Lieut.-Colonel Tidy and Lieut. Smith, R. N., were again 
aent on this duty. The army continued its march, and 
arrived at Patanagoh, opposite to Melloon, on the 29th, 
were it encamped. The flotilla also ascended the river, 
and was suflered to pass Melloon without molestation. 
The bank of the river occupied by the British being loftier 
than that on the opposite side, the whole of the interior 
of the Burma entrenchment could be distinguished from 
the camp. It was a quadrangular stockadej extending 
along the bank of the river, having in the centre a conical 
hill, surrounded by a Pagoda, and fortified by a brick f0- 
vStemenif which formed the key of the position. On the 
day before the arrival of the army at Patanagoh, a message 
was received from the Burma chie^ proposing a meetin'g 
with the British Commissioners on the 24th of January, 
and repeating a proposal made to the deputies, that a sus- 
pension of arms should in the mean time take place. As 
the object of the proposition was obviously to gain time, 
it was at once declined, and the Wungyis were informed 
that no delay would be granted. As soon as the army was 
encamped, however, it was conceded to another messenger 
from the Chiefs to abstain from hostile operations on the 
ensuing morning, and to hold a conference with the Burma 
Chiefs on board a boat, which they undertook to fit up for 
the meeting, and anchor in the middle of the river. Ao-* 
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cordingly, on the 30th, Sir Archibald Campbell, accompa- BOOK IIJ. 
nied by Mr. Robertson, who had been appointed from odap.it. 
Bengal as Civil Commissioner conjointly with the Com- — — 
mander-in-Chief, and by Sir James Brisbane, repaired on 1826. 
board, and were met by four of the prindpcd members of 
the Burma Gk>yemment, Kolein Mengyi, who had been 
sent down from Ava, with powers to treat, the Eyi Wim- 
gyi, the Atwen-wun Mung Eyne, and Maha Thilwa. The 
stipulations were the same as those formerly proposed, and 
were encountered with the same objections. Those re- 
lating to territorial concession were not persisted in ; but 
the unwillingness to pay a money indemnification was so 
insuperable, and the plea of inability so tenaciously urged, 
that the British Commissioners were induced to lower 
their demand to one crore of rupees. With this alterna- 
tion, the Burma Commissioners professed themselves con- 
tented, and a definitive treaty was executed by them on the 
3rd of January. An armistice was agreed upon imtil the 
18th, by which period it was expected that the treaty 
would be returned from Ava with the royal ratification, 
the prisoners at Ava would be sent down, and the payment 
of the first instalment would be commenced. These ex- 
pectations were disappointed. 

On the 17th of January, the day before the armistice 
expired, a deputation was sent by the Burma Commander 
to apologise for the non-arrival of the ratified treaty, and 
request a few days' prolongation of the time, offering to 
pay an instalment of five lakhs of rupees immediately, 
and to give hostages for the liberation of the prisoners. 
Compliance with the request was declined ; and, on the 
18th, a deputation proceeded to Melloon from the British 
camp^ to apprise the Wungyis, that, unless the ratified 
treaty should arrive, or, imless they engaged to evacuate 
Melloon by sunrise on the 20th, the post would be attack- 
ed. For the former alternative they were unable to pledge 
themselves ; and they refused to accede to the latter. Re- 
course to arms became consequently imavoidable. 

The Burmas had not been idle during the interval which 
had elapsed since the first appearance of the British forces 
at Fiatanagoh ; but had added extensively, although co- 
vertly, to the strength of their defences, and they had 
been joined by considerable reinforcements, making their 
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BOOK III. numbers from sixte^i to twenty thousand. Their oonfid- 
osAF. lY. ence, however, was too violently idiaken, to enable them to 
■ " ■ avail themselves courageously of their resources ; and the 

Ifi26* post of Melloon was abandoned after a feeble defence. 
The British batteries were opened upon the works before 
noon on the 19th of January, with great effect ; and under 
cover of their fire, a brigade of the 13th and 38th B^* 
ments, conjointly less than five hundred 8tr<mg, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sale, crossed the river below the en* 
4arenchments« to assault the south-east angle, while tiiie 
main force under General Cotton crossed higher up^ in 
order to attack the northern front. The boats of the first 
division were carried rapidly down the current past the 
works of Melloon, from whic^ a heavy fire was opened up<»i 
them ; by which Colonel Sale and several of the men were 
wounded. The troops effected a landing; and after a sh<»t 
interval, escaladed the entrenchments. TheBurmas made 
no further resistance, but retreated with such celerity, 
that they eluded the pursuit of General Cotton's diviston, 
which had landed, and attempted to intercept their re- 
treat. A great number of guns of various descriptiims 
were found in Melloon, with abundant stores of ammuni- 
tion and grain. The capture was attended with but tr^ 
fling loss. The works were set on fire, and the army 
resumed its advance, anticipating^ from the apparent reso- 
lution of the Court of Ava, the necessity of oooupying 
the capital. One more effort was made by the war party 
to avert such a catastrophe. 

Anxious as were the sovereign and hk ministers to pat 
an end to a contest which had inflicted so mudi injuiy 
and disgrace, and menaced coi»equences still more frdal ; 
the conditions of peace, particularly the payment of an 
indemnification which was regarded with peculiar avemMi^ 
not only from the avaricious disposition of the king but as a 
confession of inferiority, and an unequivocal sign of degrad- 
ation, were felt to be so intolerable, that any dianoe of 
escaping from them, however desperate, was eageriygnuqp- 
ed at ; and the empty boast of a military chief that he 
would be answerable for the discomfiture of the invaders 
was listened to with <»'edulity. Zay-yah-thuyan, ih& name 
of this individual, who was dignified with the title of 
Nuring Fhuring^ prince of S<in-iBe^ wm eatruAled with 
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the greatest force that could be collected, amounting to BOOK HI. 
about sixteen thousand men ; and with these he engaged chap. it. 
to cover the capital against the nearer approach of the — — - 
British army. At the same time, it was thought prudent 1^^- 
to keep open the negociation, and deputies were despatch- 
ed to the British camp to ascertain Uie ultimatum of the 
Commissioners. Either from a distrust of its own officers^ 
or in the belief that the choice would be acceptable to the 
British, the deputies of the Court on this occasion were 
Mr. Price, an American Missionary, settled at Ava, and 
Mr. Sandfwxl, the Surgeon of the Royals, who had been 
taken prisoner : four other pnsoners were set at liberty, 
and sent down with the deputies. The latter reached the 
head-quarters of the force, on the 31st of January, and 
after a conference with the Commissioners, returned to 
Ava : the stipulations previously proposed were insisted 
upon without modification. 

In the mean time, the march of the army continued, 
and on the 8th of February, approached within five miles 
of the ancient city of Pagahm, the capital of the Burma 
empire at the season of its greatest power and prosperity. 
The city was enclosed by a ruinous brick wall, which had 
been partially repaired, but behind which the Burmas 
evinced no disposition to take shelter. Their new General 
had adopted a novel system of tactics ; and discarding the 
national practice of combating behind entrenchments, 
arrayed his army in the open field among the remains of 
numerous pagodas, and amidst a thicket of prickly jungle 
traversed by a narrow pathway, on either side of which he 
had arranged the chief body of his troops. The force with 
Sir A, Campbell, did not exceed thirteen hundred men, of 
whom nine hundred were Europeans ; two regiments of 
the latter, the 47th and 87th detached to Tondwyne, to 
collect cattle and grain, as well as disperse a body of Bur- 
mas reported to be stationed there to harass the British 
flanks, not having rejoined. With the limited force under 
his command, General Campbell moved to attack the su- 
perior numbers of the enemy on the morning of the 9th, 
advancing in two divisions. The first, commanded bv 
himself was formed of His Majesty's 13th and 89th Begi- 
ments, four guns of the Horse Artillery, and a detachment 
of the Body Guard. The 38th and 41st Regiments formed 
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BOOK. IIL the second division, commanded by Brigadier Cotton ; and 
OHAPMv. the left was covered by the 43rd Madras N. L, following 
— ^ the line of the river. The European divisions were direct- 
1825. Q^ severally against the left and right wings, while the 
advance led by Sir A. Campbell, and consisting of two 
companies of the 13th, with the Horse Artillery and the 
Body Guard, occupied the centre. The several attacks were 
-crowned with success ; although for a short time the safety 
of the advance was compromised. Pushing forward with 
their usual impetuosity, and driving the enemy before 
them, they had left behind them the supporting columns^ 
which were more slowly disengaging themselves from the 
narrow route by which they had to pass. Observing this, 
the Burma Gfeneral ordered large detachments including a 
body of six himdred Casay horse, to close in from his cen- 
tre and left, and cut oflF the most forward of his assailants 
from their main body. The necessity of a retreat was 
obvious ; but it was made with a coolness and deliberation 
which deterred the Burmas from following up their advan- 
tage, the troopers of the Body-Quard forming in the rear^ 
while the guns of the Horse Artillery were loaded, and 
opening to the left and right to allow of their being fired 
In this manner, alternately forming and retreating, thia 
small body checked the audacity of their pursuers ; and 
the progress of the flank divisions speedily put an end 
to the danger. The Burmas were driven from the field ; a 
stockade which covered their right flank was carried at the 
point of the bayonet ; and the last army which the Court 
of Ava could hope to raise was destroyed. Its presumptu- 
ous commander returned to Ava, to carry the tidings <^ 
his defeat, and solicit the command of another army with 
which to retrieve his credit. He was ordered from the 
presence with contumely, and on the night of his arrival 
put to death. That the contest had become hopeless, and 
that the British arms had nothing more to apprehend fr^m 
the exhausted energies of Ava became manifest to the 
people ; and their conviction was evidenced by their re- 
turn to their homes which they had been forced by the 
Burma authorities to abandon. They flocked into Pagahm 
from every quarter ; and numerous boats crowded with 
men, women, and children passed hourly down the river to 
the villages on the banks. The army halted a few days at 
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Pagahm to recover from the fatigue which it had under- BOOK III. 
gone, from the nature of the road and the increasing heat chap. iv. 
of the weather. — 

While these transactions were taking place on the upper ^®^* 
course of the Irawadi, the province of Pegu had been the 
scene of some military movements of a chequered cha- 
racter, but ending in success. Upon the advance to Prome 
it was not thought necessai'y at once to dislodge the 
.Burmas from the line of the Sitang river on the right flank 
of the army ; but the duty was assigned to a division 
under Colonel Pepper, consisting of the flank companies 
of the Madras European Begiment, and three regiments of 
N. I., which marched from Pegu, in order to occupy 
Tongho, about eighty miles east of Prome. As the detach- 
ment advanced the Burmas abandoned their posts, and 
the detachment entered Shoegyun on the Sitang river, 
without opposition, on the 4th of January. It was here 
ascertained, that the former governor of Martaban with a 
considerable body was stockaded at Sitang, in the rear of 
the advance, and intercepted the communication with the 
lower provinces. The 3rd Regiment of Madras N. I. imder 
Lieut.-Colonel Conry, was sent back to dislodge the 
Burmas from the position ; but this attack was repulsed 
with heavy loss, including the commander. > The disaster 
was immediately repaired by the activity of Colonel 
Pepper who falling down the river with his whole dispos- 
able force, attacked and carried the stockade by storm, on 
the afternoon of the 11th January. The works were strong 
and well situated^ and were defended with spirit. The loss 
was proportionately severe ; * that of the enemy was much 
greater. Colonel Pepper was reinforced after the capture 
of Sitang, in such a manner as to ensure the command of 
the country against any efforts yet in the power of the 
enemy to make. 

After halting Ave days at Pagahm, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, on the 16th February, continued his march towards 
the capital, and had reached Yandabo, within sixty miles 

> Besides Col. Conry, Lieut Adams of the 3rd Regiment was killed ; two 
olBcers, Lients. Harrey and Potter, were wounded ; ten natiyes were killed^ 
and nineteen wounded. 

* Two officers, Capts. Cursham and Stedman, were killed. Mt^or Home» 
■ lieuL Fnllerton, and Lieut. Power, were severely wounded. The loss in 
nmk and file, was fourteen killed, and fifty-three wounded. 
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BOOK in. of Ava^ when lie was again met by the only negodators in 
CHAP. IT. whom the king had confidence, the American missionaries^ 
' Messrs. Price and Judson, accompanied by two Burma 
1826. ministers of rank, and by a number of prisoners who were 
liberated as a proof of the sincerity of the Court. A more 
convincing testimony was afforded by the first instalment 
of the contribution (twenty-five lakhs of rupees), which 
was brought by the Atwenwuns ; and by the authority 
vested in the American deputies to accede to whatever 
terms the British Commissioners should impose. No 
other conditions were stipulated for than those already 
insisted upon ; and a treaty was finally concluded upon 
the basis already described. The King of Ava renounced 
all claim to, and right of interference with the coxmtry of 
Asam, and the principalities of Jyntia and Kachar, and 
recognised the independence of Manipur. He consented 
to cede in perpetuity the four divisions of Arakan, op 
Arakan Proper, Ramri, Cheduba, and Sandoway, and the 
three districts of Tenaserim, Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui, or 
the whole of the coast, belonging to Ava, south of the 
Sanluen river ; to receive a Resident at his capital, and 
sanction the conclusion of a commercial treaty; and, 
finally, he agreed to pay a crore of rupees, or about a 
million sterling, in four instalments, the first immediately, 
the second within one hundred days from the date of the 
treaty, and the other two in the course of the two follow- 
ing years. On their part, the British engaged to retire at 
once to Rangoon, and to quit the Burma territory, upon 
the payment of the second instalment. The treaty was 
concluded on the 24th of February. Its conditions were 
ultimately fulfilled, although the discharge of the pro- 
mised indemnity was tardily and reluctantly completed. 

As soon as the ratification of the treaty was received, 
the army broke up from Yandabo. A brigade, formed of 
His Majesty's 87th, and the Native Corps at head-quarters, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Hunter Blair, 
followed the route to Rangoon by land, while, as has been 
noticed, the 18th Madras Infantry, with the elephants, 
under the command of Captain David Ross, marched first 
to Pakang-yeh on the Irawadi, eight marches from 
Yandabo; and thence, after crossing the river to Sem- 
bewghwen, quitted the low country in three days; and, in 
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eight more^ crossed the mountains by a practicable route HOOK IIT. 

to Aeng in Arakan.' The remaining troops, with the chap. it. 

Oomnumder-in-C^ef and CSvil Commissioner, embarked — ^— — 

in boats provided by the Burma (Government, and pro- ^^^' 

eeeded down the river to Rangoon, whence such of the 

troops, as were not required for the protection of the 

cautionary towns and conquered provinces, were despatched 

to their several presidencies. Sir Archibald Campbell, 

iftw visiting Calcutta, returned to Rangoon, of which he 

hAd possession agreeably to the terms of the treaty, until 

the paym^it of the second instahnent at the end ci the 

year. He then removed the troops to Moahnain, an in- 

oonsidefrable village opposite to Martaban on the British 

nde oi the Sanluen river, but which offered a convenient 

military frontier station. At the same time, a sei^pott 

ma formed at the mouth of the river, about twentynseven 

miles below Moalmain, to which the name of Amherst waa 

assigned. The Tenaserim provinces were placed under 

the authority of a Commissioner appointed from BengaL 

Tire subject <^ a commercial treaty, which had been 

generally indicated in that of Yandabo, was more especidly 

determined at the end of the 3rear, when Mr. Crawfurd, 

who had been previously appointed Civil Commismoner 

st Bangoon, was directed to proceed as envoy to Ava, to 

conclude the arrangement, as well as to clear up doubts 

which had arisen with respect to the eastern frontier. The 

former object of the mission was accomplished : but the 

question of the boundary, ' especially on the side of Mani- 

pur,» was left undetermined, when Mr. Crawfurd left Av% 

1 Captain Trant otiserres : '* We met with bat little ardaoiu difflcolty, yet 
pnformed a march of oae hnndred and twenty-foor miles, which had been 
nwoted Impracticable, in eleven days, and clearly pointed out, that, had this 
niA been examined, it would have been found that there was nothing to hare 
previeDted a portion of General Morrison's army f^om wintering in Ara, instead 
«f perishing hi the nuuvhes of Arakan."— Two Tears in Ava, p. 447. 

^ Of this treaty, Mr. Bayfield observes, '* the Court never considered it as a 
tnaty, bat as a royal license ; and that it left to the King the right of pro- 
bibttiBg the free exportation of the precious metals, as well as levyfaig royal 
■ad all customary duties on the British vessels and trade."— Hist. Sketches. 
^GODditknis were little regarded by the Qovemors of Rangoon, and their 
own interests continued to be, as heretofore, tbe measure of their exactions. 

* The Raja of Manlpur, Gambhir Sing, claimed the Kubo Valley, a fertile 
^ of land between the fbot of the hills on the eastern confines of Manipnr 
Mdthe NUigtt river, the right to which was denied by the Bormas. TIm 
^Mstkn was dttigently examined, and afforded an opportunity, of wbfeb 
•drsBtsge was taken, to depute at difltorent times British oiBcers to visit th* 
Iseattties between Manipmr and Ava, by which valuable knowledge wasobtatoed 
Qitheinteijacentconntiies. In 1M8, the BesMent was authorised to iqipriM 
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BOOK UI. in the beginning of December, and returned to Bengal 
CRAP. TV. early in the following year. The stipulation of the treaty 
. of Yandabo providing for the permanent residence of a 

1826. representative of the British Qovemment, at the capital 
of Ay% was little less unpalatable to the Sovereign than 
the demand upon his treasury ; and it was not until the 
beginning of 1829, that the presence of a resident was 
felt to be essential for the adjustment of various subjects 
of discussion, and Major Bumey was in consequence ap- 
pointed. However acceptable to the Ministers, and to the 
King personally, and although discharging the duties of 
his appointment in a spirit of conciliation and impar- 
tiality, the Resident fedled to reconcile the Court to an 
arrangement which they looked upon as a public and per- 
petual record of their humiliation. 

The enormous expense, and the vast loss of life which 
.the war with Ava had occasioned, and the uncertainty of 
reaping any adequate advantage from the acquisitions with 
which it had closed, excited in the authorities at home a 
strong feeling in opposition to the inevitability of the war, 
and in condemnation of the system on which it had been 
conducted. The occupation of Shahpuri, a mere sand-bank, 
it was argued, was wholly unworthy of serious dispute ; 
and its relinquishment involved no loss , either of revenue 
or reputation. The interposition exercised in the affitirs 
of the petty states of Eachar and Manipur was treated as 
imseasonable and impolitic ; and the facilities which the 
fugitives from Asam and Arakan were permitted to find in 
the Company's territories for maintaining a civil war in 
the coimtries from which they had been expelled, with the 
refiisal of the British Government to apprehend and give 
up those disturbers of the public peace, afforded, it was 
affirmed, reasonable ground of offence to the Court of Ava, 
and evinced a spirit which could not fail to irritate an 
ambitious and semi-barbarous power. A more concilia- 
tory policy would, in all probability, have prevented the 
collision ; and, if it had not succeeded, the only alternative 

fbe King, that the supreme GoTerament adhered to the opinion that the Ningtl 
formed the proper bonndarr between Ava and Manipor; but that, in con- 
dderation for Hia Ua^CBty'B feelings and wishes, and in the spirit of amity and 
good-will SDbtisting between the two countries, it consented to the rettor*- 
Bon of the Kubo Valley to Ara, and to the establishment of the bonndarr Una 
•t the foot of the Tomadong Hills.— Pemberton, p. 1 19. 
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necessary was, the maintenance of a sofficientlj strong BOOK III. 
defensive attitude on the frontier, to have protected it ohap.iv.' 
from violation. War with Ava was particularly to have — ^ 
been avoided, not from any fear of its military power, or I^** 
doubt of the result, but from the difficulty of reaching 
the enemy through the natural defences by which he was 
guarded, the absence of all resources in his country, the 
scantiness and misery of the population, and the insalu- 
brity of the climate. No conquests that might be made 
could compensate for the evils that were unavoidable, as 
ibe greater part of the dominions of Ava were not only 
incapable of contributing to the public revenue, but of 
defraying the cost of the establishments requisite for 
their government. They could be alone retained by a 
further waste of money and of men, and must be sources 
of weakness, not of strength, to the Indian empire. 

The observations that have been suggested by the 
occurrence of hostilities with Nepal, apply with equal 
force to the war with Ava. A continued course of for- 
bearance and conciliation, involving loss of credit to the 
State, and positive injury to its subjects, might possibly 
have delayed, but could not have prevented a rupture. 
Incapable of appreciating a generous and civilised policy, 
ignorant of the resources of the Qovemment whose re- 
sentment they defied, reckless of international rights, 
inflated with an overweening confidence in their own 
prowess, and emboldened by a career of victory, the King 
«id the Ministers of Ava were, as we have already ex- 
plained, eager for a contest, the results of which they did 
Bot for a moment question, would be the confirmation of 
their supremacy over the countries from which they had 
ezpeUed the legitimate princes, and the re-annexation to 
thedQminion of the Burmas, of those portions of Bengal 
which had become their right, as constituting provinces of 
the conquered kingdom of Arakan. These notions were 
fostered by forbearance. The obvious and avowed anxiety 
of the Qovemment of Bengal to preserve amicable rela- 
tions \minterrupted was misinterpreted; and its reluc- 
tance was ascribed, not to moderation, but to fear. To 
bave persisted in the same policy must have led to the 
same result, as it would have tended only to confirm the 
Bormas in their schemes of aggrandisement. Nothing 
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BOOK III. but expenenoe of the immenfie superiority of suoh aa. 

OBAF.iY. antagonist as they encountered, could have c(mvinced. 

1 — them of the reality of that superiority. It may be 

1^25. doubted, if they are, even now, fully sensible of its truth r 
and it is certain that they have abated but little of their 
arrogance in their dealings with the British settle* 
ments. 

The expedition to Rangoon was unpropitiously timed ; 
but it was clearly directed against a quarter which, as fax 
as was then known, was the most vulnerable of the 
territories of Ava. The plan of conveying a large army 
with all its stores, ammunition, baggage, and follower% 
five hundred miles, in open boats, against the current of 
a large and rapid river, was evidently ill-considered ; and 
the consequent despatch of the armament, so as to avail 
itself of the Monsoon, was unfortunate; but the most 
disastrous results of the expedition were the effect of 
circumstances which could scarcely have been anticipated, 
the disappearance, voluntary or enforced, of the whole of 
the population. Hence the want of necessary supplies^ 
and the fatal mortality that prevailed during the first 
months of the campaign. With the cessation of the rainy 
season, the advance of the army by land met with no 
serious impediments, and, although retarded by the in- 
sufficiency of the local resources, was victoriously {urose* 
cuted to within a few miles of the capital : establishing 
the superior advantages of the route by which the invadmv 
had marched, over those which were attempted through 
£[achar and Arakan. The former of these originated in a 
strange want of informaticm respecting the country to be 
traversed, s^d the utter impossibility of moving through 
it in masses embarrassed with the cumbrous equipments 
of European warfare. In that case also, as well as with 
respect to Arakan, a most exaggerated opinicHi seems to 
have been entertained of the strength of the Burmas ; 
and large and heavily-armed bodies were consequently 
sent to perform what two or three regimented lightly 
equipped, would have easily accomplished. H^aoe arose 
a main portion of the expenditure, as the suf^ies of the 
large army of Arakan had to be sent by sea, and to be 
conveyed across the mouths of wide creeks, after being 
brought at a great charge, and to but little purpose, from 
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a considerable distance ;i and hence originated that dis- BOOK III. 
astrous decimation of the troops, which was inflicted by chap. it. 
the pestilential vapours of the climate. These were the ' 

radical errors of the military arrangements, and might ^^^ 
have been prevented, had the plan, first laid down, of 
confining the operations on the frontier to simple demon- 
strations while the main effort on the side of Rangoon 
was tirged with vigour, been adhered to. The Burmas 
were expelled from Asam by the Company's native troops 
alone. They were driven out of Kachar and Manipur by 
a handful of Manipuris under their Raja, and a British 
officer ; aud a force efficient, but not unwieldy, would, in 
all likelihood, have been equally successful in Arakan. 
The expedition to Rangoon, in fact, paralysed the efforts 
of the Court of Ava in other quarters ; and the whole of 
their attention after their first ill-sustained success at 
Ramoo, was concentrated upon the imminent danger which 
threatened them at home. 

The territorial acquisitions which it was deemed ad- 
visable to exact from Ava were, at the time of their 
cession, of little value to either state. Loug the prey of 
intestine discord and of foreign oppression, the population 
had been almost exterminated ; and tracts, which were 
once the seats of busy industry, were overrun with im- 
penetrable wilderness. They have not even yet recovered 
from the wide and wasting decay into which they had 
been plunged by internal anarchy and Burma misrule; 
bat they have benefited by the continuance of tranquillity 
and good government, and abundance is spreading over 
their fields and their villages ; and an augmenting popula- 
tion is indusi^ously driving back the encroachments of 
the thicket. In Asam and in Kachar, agricultural cul- 
tivation has spread extensively ; and new articles of 
culture, especisdly that of the Tea Plant, are likely to 
become important accessions to the resources of the 
former. The Tenaserim provinces present a valuable line 
of sea-coast, contributing to the British command of the 
Bay of Bengal, and offering a channel to commercial 
enterpiise, as the means of communication with Siam 
and the Shan tribes, as far as the western confines of 

> Sereral thousand head of cattle* sent at a great expense from the Upper 
ProTincea of F*"^«!«f^" to ChitUgong, never crossed the Myoo. 
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BOOK III. China : they are also rich in vegetable and mineral pro- 
CHAP. IV. ducts.' Of these conquests, however, Arakan has inade 
.■ the most decided advance. Favourably circumstanced, 

1826. 1,0th as to climate and soil, for the growth of rice, it has 
become the granary of the countries on either shore of 
the bay ; and hundreds of vessels now annually sail from 
its harbours, which at the time of the conquest rarely 
sent even a fishing boat to sea.' In an economical point 
of view, therefore, these territories have already exceeded 
expectation, and are in a state of progress to still greater 
improvement ; while they have a real political value in 
constituting a difficult and well defined frontier, presenting 
a ready access to Ava and Siam, and promising at some 
future period convenient intercourse by land with the 
opulent empire of China. The civilisation of the barbarous 
tribes which occupy the intervening space, may also be 
contemplated as a certain although distant result; and 
although some temporary embarrassment and distress 
may have been occasioned by the war with Ava, the 
interests of British India and of Oriental civilisation will 
be gainers by the contest, 



CHAPTER V. 

State of Feding in Hindustan in 1824. — Extensive Dis^ 
satisfaction. — Protected Sikh States, — Raja set vp at 
Kunjawa, — Fort formed. — Religious Impostor ptU 
down, — Outrages in Mariana. — Attach on Kdlpee — 

1 Particularly Teak Timber and Tin. Moalmain, which, as notieed in fbe 
text, was an inconsiderable cluster of miserable huts in 1826, is now a large 
town containing, with the adjacent district, a population of 60,000, and carrying 
on an active trade. The average valne of the Exports for the three years 
ending in 1839, was about £70,000, and of the Imports £140,000. llie popula- 
tion of the Tenaserim proyinces, although much increased, is still not much 
abore 100,000, or little more than three to the square mile.— Reports on the 
Tenaserim Provhicea by Dr. HelfSer, Calcutta. Printed also in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1888-1840. Also Bengal and Agra Gasetfeeer, 

> in 1839-40, nearly twelve hundred square-rigged ressels sailed Ihnn 
Akyab, besides country coasting vessels. The value of the rice exprated 
exceeded twelve lacs of rapees (£120,000) ; the rice was sent to the opposite 
coast of the Peninsula, to the Isle of France, to the Peninsula of Malacca, 
Siam, and China. The land in cultivation had been more than doubled: but 
it still did not exceed more than one twenty-fiikh of the whole capable of being 
cultivated. The population had increased from about 100,000 in 1828 to 
250,000 in 1839. The net revenue, at the latter date, was about £60,000. and 
was fbUy equal to the chai^ges. 
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Jfisehiewnu Reports current in Malwa. — Predatory In- BOOK III. 
curnons of ^eihk DMa, — Rising of the BkUs in chap. v. 
Bttglanoy — of the Coolies in Gwerat. — British Officers •* 

iilM at KiUur,-- Fort surrender^-^ Capture of Om- 1^25. 
raiz, — Troublesome Conduct of the Raja of Kolapur, — 
Force sent against him, — Treaty concluded, — violated 
and renewed, — JliUitary Control maintained until his 
Death, — Disturbances in Cutch, — Incursions from 
Sindh, — Feelings of the People towards the British Go- 
vemment in the British Provinces. — JSentiments of the 
Native Princes. — Relaxation of Control. — Transac- 
tions with Alwar. — Claimants for the Raj. — Attempted 
AssassincOion of Ahmed Baksh Khan. — Investigation 
demanded, — refused by the Raja. — Transactions with 
Bkurtpore. — Recognised Right of Succession of the Infant 
Raja. — Death of the Father, Baldeo Sing. — Guardian 
of the Minor murdered. — Durjan Sal seises the chief 
Power, — his Right disallowed by the Resident of Delhi, 
— professes to act as Regent, — Professions not credited, 

— Sir D.Oehterlony assembles a Force against Bhurt- 
pore, — Measures disapproved of by the Government,^' 
Employment of Troops countermanded, — Resignation 
and Death of Sir D. Ochterlony, — his Popularity, — 
Prudence oj the Decision of the Oovernment, — Final 
Determination. — Zarge Force assembled under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, — Siege ofBhurtpore. — Walls breached, 
— Mines sprung, — carried by Storm, — Durjan Sal taken, 

— Regency appointed. — Advance against Alwar, — Rotja 
submits. — Visit of the Governor-General to the Upper 
Provinces. — Intercourse with the King of Oude. — Loans 
by the Court of Luchnow. — Death of the King. — Mis- 
sions from Holkar, — and from Sindhia. — Death of 
Daulat Rao. — Rugency of Baiza Bai. — Adoption of a 
Successor. — Visit to Delhi. — Residence at Simla. — 
Friendly Communications with Runjit Sing. — Insurrec- 
tion of Afghans, — incited by Syed Ahmed, his Death.-^ 
War between Persia and Russia, — Successes of the Rus- 
sians. — Territory ceded and Indemnification paid by 
Persia, — Abrogation of British Subsidy. — Death of 
Abbas Mirza. — Return of the Governor-General to CcU- 
eutta. — Discussion of Judicial Arrangements, — Pro- 
gress at the diferent Presidencies. — Death of Sir T. 

VOL. HI. I 
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Munro. — State of Finances, — Domestic Affairs, — Sue^ 
cession of Bishops, — Advance of Education, — Expe- 
dition in Search of Traces of La Perouse, — Close of Earl 
Amherst s Oovemmeni and Departure for England, 

BOOK III. 'PHE condition of the territory subject to British 
CHAP. v. -*- dominion on the continent of Indi% about the period 

of the commencement of hostilities with the Bormai^ 

1824. although in the main satisfactory, was not exempt from 
sources of uneasiness. The impression produced by the 
splendid triumphs of the Pindari war had already lost 
much of its freshness, and the inhabitants of the West 
and the South, no longer exposed to the ravages of preda- 
tory bands, no longer permitted to recruit their ranks^ 
and share in the spoi^ b^an to grow impatient of an 
authority which, while it protected them from the lawless- 
ness of their neighbours, also restricted them from the 
perpetration of violence. In several of the newly acquired 
districts, the financial exactions of the Government were 
undesignedly oppressive. The lands had been assessed 
when the prices of grain had been raised to an imnatural 
height, by the presence of large bodies of military, as 
well as by the extensive discontinuance of cultivation, 
and no allowance had been made for the inability of 
the people to pay the same amount of revenue, 
when, in consequence of the disappearance of the 
military bazars, and the great extension of agriculture 
that followed the re-establishment of peace and security, 
the produce of the soil had inci*eased in a much more 
rapid ratio than the population, and the demand had pro- 
portionately declined. Some time elapsed before these 
altered circumstances were fully appreciated ; and in the 
meanwhile the people and their rulers were mutually dis- 
satisfied. The state of things was not much better in the 
old provinces. The tranquillisation of Hindustan had 
thrown back upon the Company's territories a multitude 
of military adventurers, who were natives of British 
India, and whose turbulence no longer found a safety-valve 
in the mercenary bands of Mahratta or Pathan. The 
defects in the administration of civil justice were still to 
be remedied. The police was still inefiective; and the 
settlement of the revenue for a period sufilci^itly pro- 
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tracted to ensure to the occupant the fruits of any im- BOOK III. 
proy^nent he might attempt, was still deferred. These chap. ▼. 
causes produced a general sentiment of diBO<mtent ; and -— • 
in the course of 1824, there was scarcely a district, in the ^^^ 
Upper Provinces in particular, in which a spirit of dis- 
affecticm was not more or less manifested. > The feeling 
was fostered by the dissemination of vague and exagger- 
ated ramours of the checks which had been suffered on 
the western frontier, and by a current belief that the 
resources of the state were whoUy absorbed by the war ; 
a belief confirmed by the march of the troops from the 
interior to the Presidencies, for service in Ava, and the 
oonsequ^t reduction of the military force on duty in 
Hindustan. The expression of the public sentiment was 
lesiaicted^ however, to partial and desultory manifesta- 
tioQfl^ and to acts of petty and predatory violence, which 
tbemeiDB at the command of the GK^vemment, and the 
activity of its officers, were fully able to suppress and 
punish. 

In the protected Sikh provinces on the north-west, 
wh&ce in consequence of the drafts made upon the regular 
troops, the peace of the country had been entrusted almost 
to the unassisted guardianship of the native chiefs, a 
predatory leader, who had for some time past baffled the 
pursuit of justice, emboldened by the weakness of the 
local troops, collected a formidable band of followers, and 
established himself in the mud fort of Kunjawa, not 
nuuy miles from the station of Saharanpur, where he 
assumed the title of Raja, and levied contributions on 
the surrounding distiicta He was joined by adventurers 
from all parts of the country, and was rapidly organising 
a formidable insurrection, when the fort was attacked by 
a detachment of the Qorkha Battalion, and a small body 
of horse, under Captain Young and the Civil Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Shore. The banditti were dislodged after a^ 
fierce combat, in which one hundred and fifty of their 
Qomber were killed. . At a somewhat earlier date, a 
religious mendicant at Badawar announced his advent on 
an appointed day as Kali, the last of the Hindu Avatars, 
for the purpose of overturning the reign of the foreigners* 
He was apprehended : but on the day appointed, a lawless. 
1 KotCf on IndUun AAarr, by the Hon. F. J. Shore, L 169. . 
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BOOK III. multitude headed by a body of Akalis, collected to efifeet 
OBAF. V. his rescue. They were encountered by a party of horse, 

in the senrioe of the Patiala Baja, by whom they were 

1824. discomfited and dic^>erBed ; and, as there was no further 
bign of the promised Avatar, the agitation subsided. 

It was not to be expected, that the turbulent tribes of 
Hariana, and the borderers of Bhatner and Bhikaner, the 
Mewatis and Bhattis, would remain tranquil under the 
temptation offered by the reduction of the mSitary force 
in their neighbourhood, and the reported dedine of the 
power of the GoYemment. It happened also, unfortu- 
nately, that the autumnal harvest proved defective, and a 
scarcity of food contributed to impel the villagers to recmr 
to their predatory practices. A band of f^nd^ers fixraa 
different villages in the district of Botak, near D^hi, tocik 
the opportunity of a large Mela, or ftdr, at Beree, to carry 
off many hundred head of cattle, indikUng a number 
purchased for the Qovemment, proclaiming that it» 
authority was at an end. A party of horse esoortii^ 
public camels destined for the army, was attacked by the 
inhabitants of Bhawani, and other villages ; and repulsed 
the assailants, only after suffering loss of life. Arms and 
ajBamimition were everywhere collected. The commu- 
nication with Delhi was intercepted. A movement was 
threatened upon Hissar. Suraj Mai, an exiled marauder, 
returned from his exile, and at the head of fbur hundred 
matchlocks, and a party of horse, stormed and took the 
fort of Behut, defended only by a few Irregular Horse. 
Similar proceedings took place in the district of Rewari ; 
and the spirit of turbulence was spreading to a dang^nrous 
extent, when measures were taken for its extinction. Two 
additicmal regiments of Irregular Horse w^re immeoUstely 
raised for service in the Delhi districts ; and the Qmtiia 
Local Battalions were augmented. The increase of military 
strength, and the judicious arrangements of the chief Civil 
authorities, succeeded in restoring order. 

In the province of Bundelkhand, heretofore m equaDy 
prolific source of turbtdence, order was suooessfully pre- 
served, with one wild but unimportant exc^ion, in which 
an att^npt was made by a refractory Jagirdar of the 
Jhaloun Baja, to carry off the public treasure from the fort 
of Ealpee, and plunder the town. The whole garrison oon^ 
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aisied of but one weak company of Sipahia, commanded B00& III. 
bj Obtain Bamsay, while the aaaaiiants were in ocMudder- oraf. ▼. 
able strragih, both horse and foot. The insurgents were — — 
remised from the fort, although it was not possible to 1^34. 
defend the town, which was plundered and partly set on 
fire : the arrival of reinforcements soon put the marauders 
to flight. Their leader, Nana Pundit, was shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner and confined for life. 

In Malwa^ similarly mischievous reports unsettled the 
minds of the people; and a nunour was extensively 
circulated, that the British were about to retire from 
Central India, in consequence of the difficulties of the 
Burma war. No serious consequ^ices, however, ensued. 
In Sondwana, an attempt was made to organise a rising ; 
but it was frusiarated by the timely movement of a military 
detachment. More troublesome transactions occurred on 
the Nerbudda, in the vicinity of Burhanpur, in consequence 
of the reappearance of Shaikh Dalla, a notorious Pindari, 
and long the terror of the Nizam*s territory. Through 
the collusion of the Mahratta manager of Burhanpur on 
behalf of Sindhia, and in league with the Eastern Bhils, 
the free-booter succeeded in reviving a system of outrage 
and plunder ; lurking in the jungle between Asirgerh and 
Elichpur, and sudd^y saUying forth at the head of a 
strong party of horse and foot, and sweeping off the cattle 
and property of the villagers, and robbing and murdering 
travellers and merchants. Associated with him, was an 
impostor, pretending to be Chimnaji Appa, the brother of 
the £x-Peshwa, who, at the head of a body of s^tmed men, 
attempted to penetrate into Berar. "Lroops were de- 
i^tched against Shaikh Dalla in di£Eerent directions ; and 
lixe party of Chimnaji was surprised and dispersed by a 
division of the Hyderabad Subddiary Force under Mi^or 
Seyer. The main body of his marauding confederates 
who were encamped in the vicinity hastily retired ; but 
their retreat brought them in contact with a party of the 
Mandaleswar Local Corps, under Ldeut. Dermit, by which 
they were put to flight. The Pindari took to the thickets ; 
but the little success which had attended his career and 
the activity displayed in his pursuit so disheartened his 
followers, that he was unaUe again to make head in any 
force. 
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BOOK III. Some disturbances were created earlier in the year, in 
OHAP. r. the same quarter, by the return of the Bhils to their 

— — habits of plunder, especially in Baglana, where they were 
1824. incited to insurrection by Godaji Danglia, a relative of the 
notorious Trimbuk, who endeavoured to give a political 
character to his proceedings, and pretended to act in the 
name and on the part of the Raja of Satara, calling upon 
the people to join his standard, as that of the Mahratta 
empire. Some success attended his first operations ; and, 
besides plundering the country, he gained possession of 
the hiU fort of Muralihar. The approach of a body of 
regular troops disconcerted the insurgents, and they aban- 
doned the x>ost, and took refuge in the hills where they 
could not be pursued. The presence of additional forces 
from Hyderabad and the Dekhin, prevented the repetition 
of these outrages ; and arrangements were devised for the 
conciliation and civilisation of the Bhil tribes, in place of 
those which had been hitherto proposed, and which had 
met with imperfect success. The experiment of forming 
a Local Corps, composed of the Bhils themselves, which 
had been previously tried and failed, was now repeated, 
and after some difficulty proved eminently beneficial. 
From the time when it became effective, order was main- 
tained ; and the Bhils of the Sathpur and Ajunta hills 
were gradually weaned from their predatory propensities.^ 

In Quzerat, towards the end of 1824, the Coolies, a rude 
and turbulent race scattered over the province, from the 
borders of Cutch to the Western Ghats, evinced more 
than their usual refractory spirit^ and rendered military 
coercion necessary. The first attempt to put them down 
was unsuccessful ; and a party of Bombay N. L was re- 
pulsed, with the loss of an officer. Lieutenant Ellis, from 
the village of Dudana, near Eaira, which was enclosed by 
thick hedges of the milk plant, and defended by a mud 
fort ; in storming which, the assailants were exposed to a 
destructive fire, which compelled them to fall back. The 
Coolies, however, evacuated the post, but still continued 

1 This saceess was mahily owing to the influence obtained over the VUSb, 
by the personal actiTity and intrepidity of Lient. Outram, who rentared among 
them without attendance, and won their confidence and respect by his partid- 
pation in their habits of liring^ and the dexterity and intrepi^tjr which be 
displayed in the chase of the wild animals of the forest.— ** Historical Sketch 
of the BhU Tribes of Kandesh, by Capt. Graham, BhU Agent, Bombaj, 1843." 
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their depredations, burning the villages and plundering BOOK III. 

the people, eyen in the immediate yicinitj of Baroda. chap. ▼. 

Parties of the Gkiekwar Horse and the Subsidiary Force — - 

were sent against them, and generally dispersed them ^^^• 

without much difficulty ; but they retreated into the 

Run, and after a short interval, returned and renewed 

their ravages. Early in 1825, however, their main body 

was surprised by a wing of the 8th N. I., and a squadron 

of Dragoons, near Yitalpur, not far from Dudana. In 

their endeavour to escape into the adjoining thickets, they 

were intercepted by the Dragoons, and many were killed 

or taken, including several of their principal leaders. The 

check completed their discouragement, and they ceased 

for a time to harass and alarm the country. It was not, 

however, until a later period that the last bands of them 

were broken up by the capture of their principal leader, 

and a number of his followers, in the neighbourhood of 

Nasik, by a detachment of troops from Ahmednagar, under 

the command of Captain Mackintosh.^ 

At a period somewhat earlier than the first of these 
operations, and less connected than most of these petty 
outbreaks with popular agitatioh, the Southern Maluratta 
country presented an instance of resistance to authority, 
not unfrequent imder the loose system of allegiance which 
the native chiefs acknowledged to the head of the state, 
but which was incompatible with the purposes of a well- 
organised administration. The Desai, or chief of Eittur, 
a small district near Darwar, held his chiefiship under a 
grant from the British Government, as a tributary fief, 
descending to his heirs in a direct line. He died in Sep- 
tember, 1824, leaving no children ; and the district re^ 
verted to the paramount power. The principal servants 
of the late J)esai were naturally averse to the loss of 
i&fluence and emolument which they were likely to suffer 
from the change, and they instigated the mother and the 
widow of the chie^ the latter of whom was a mere child, 
to declare that, prior to his decease, he had enjoined the 
adoption of a son, who had been in consequence adopted, 
and who succeeded to his territory in right of the adop- 
tion. The fact of the injunction was disputed, and the 
validity of the adoption in any case denied, as the sane- 
1 Cteneral Orden by the Oorernor of Bombay, 9th Jane, 1829. 
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BOOK HI. tiicoi of the Gk>venuuent had not been previously obtidned, 
€HAP. v. as the performance of the ceremony did not take place 
■ until after the Desai's demise, and as the relationship of 

1824. the boy to the family of the chief was distant and 
doubtful. As the objects of the . party by whom the 
claimant was set up were clearly the retention of power 
in their own hands during the minority of the adopted 
son, and the appropriation of the accumulated treasure 
of the late chief, to the prejudice of the right of his 
widow, Mr. Thackeray, the coUector, refused to recognise 
the adoption without the sanction of the Qovemm^it of 
Bombay ; and, in the mean time, assmned charge of the 
effects of the Desai, and the management of Eattur. 
These measures were confirmed ; and he was instructed 
to institute a careful inquiry into the circumstanoes of 
the adoption, and, in the mean time, to retain the control 
of the district. A ready access had at first been allowed 
to the interior of the fort ; seals had been placed upcm 
the treasure, and a slight guard was stationed at the inner 
gate, to prevent the property from being clandestinely 
carried ofif. The collector, with two of his assistants, and 
a small escort, a Company of Native Horse Artillery, and 
one of Native Infantry, were encamped without the walk. 
On the morning of the 23rd of October, when the guard 
in the fort was to be relieved, the outer gates were shut^ 
and all admission refused. On proceeding to force the 
gates open, the garrison rushed forth in such overpower- 
ing numbers, as to overwhelm the party. Mr. Thadceray, 
Captain Black, and Lieutenant Dighton, commanding tiie 
escort) were killed. Captain Sewell was wounded, and Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Elliott, assistants to the collectcMr, were 
taken and carried into the fort^ where they were threatened 
with death, if any assault should be made upon the place. 
The excitement occasioned by this transaction rapidly 
spread, and the people of the country between the Mai- 
parba and Kittur, manifested a disposition to join the 
insurgenta The Mahratta Chiefs preserved their loyalty, 
and tendered their contingents. These were not required ; 
but to prevent the mutinous spirit from extending, troops 
were despatched without delay against Kittur from the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; and a respectable 
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force was speedily assembled before its walk,* under the BOOK UL 
eommand of Lieut.-Ookmel Deacon, and the directions of chap. v. 
Mr. Chaplin, the Civil Commissioner. Immediate sub- — ^— 
mission and the release of the prisoners was demanded, ^^^ 
m which case pardon was offered to all except the princi- 
pal instigators of the insurrection; and, as the rebels 
hesitated to accede to these terms, batteries were opened, 
and a practicable breach effected by the eyening of the 
4th of December. A flag of truce arrested the assault. 
The prisoners had been previously set at liberty. The 
leaders, twelve in number, surrendered, stipulating only 
ihAt their lives should be spared: some of the most 
refractory escaped. As soon as Eittur was captured, the 
popular fermentation ceased, as the insurrection had been 
the work of an interested party, and involved no question 
affecting the rights or feelings of the people. 

An afiOur of a somewhat similar character, although 
x>riginating in a different cause, the contumacy of a refrac- 
tory Fatel, occurred in the same part of the country. 
The head-man of Omraiz refusing to pay his revenue, and, 
sheltering himself in a stronghold, from whence his fol- 
lowers committed depredations on the surrounding vil- 
lages, it became necessary to employ a military force 
against him. A squadron of the 7th Cavalry, and three 
hundred men of the 44th N. I. with one six-pounder, com- 
manded by Lieut.-Colonel Collette, marched from Shola- 
pore against Omraiz in February, 1825, and attempted to 
carry the place by blowing the gate open. The attempt 
lailed. The outer and one of the inner gates were forced, 
but the gun could not be brought to beu* upon a third 
gateway, and the endeavours of the assailants to enter, 
exposed them to a heavy enfilading fire from the walls of 
the fort. Lieutenant Phillipson, who led the party, and 
several oi the 44th were killed, and the rest were recsdled ; 
operations were suspended ; before they could be resumed 
with effect, the garrison evacuated the fort, and fled to 
the thickets, where they dispersed. The peace of the 
country was consequently restored.' 

I The 4th and 8th L. C. Brigade of Madras and Bombay Artillery, His 
H^esty's 46th Regiment, 1st Bombay Buropean Begiment, the 3rd, 6tb, 14th, 
imd 23rfl Regiments N. I. - . . .^ « 

* An interesting account of the attack on Omraiz is to be fband in the East 
India United Service Journal, March, 1836. 
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BOOK III The tranquillity of the western Dekhin was more per- 
CHAP. V. sevenngly interrupted by the pretensions and unreason- 
' ableness of Kshetrapati Karavir, the Raja of Eolapur, a 

1825. young and inconsiderate chief, who boasted a direct 
descent from Sivaji, and who, under the impulse of 
impetuous feelings and disorderly habits, committed acts 
of aggression, which called for the imposition of military 
restraint. Claiming a right of supremacy over the distri<^ 
of Eagal, which was held by Hindu Rao, the brother-in- 
law of Sindhia, under a grant, as he maintained from, the 
Peshwa, and independent of Eolapur, the Raja assembled 
a considerable body of troops, and took forcible posses- 
sion of the disputed territory. The Bombay GJovemment 
was disinclined to interfere, although Sindhia urgently 
remonstrated against the inconsistency of a system, which, 
while it debarred him from upholding by force of arms, 
the just rights of a near relation, permitted a petty prince 
to violate them with impimity. Emboldened by the for- 
bearance, the Raja next attacked the lands of a Zemindar, 
partly dependent on Satara, partly on the Bombay 
Presidency ; and, being in the field at the head of six 
thousand horse and foot, and a brigade of guns, levied 
contributions indiscriminately from the subjects of either 
state, plundered the villages and murdered the people. 
Troops were then necessarily sent against him, upon whose 
approach he retired to Kolapur, whither he was followed 
by the detachment. Their proximity recalled him to a 
sense of his inability to resist, and he professed his sub- 
mission to the will of the Company. He was accordingly 
compelled to restore the districts he had seiised from bol^ 
Hindu Rao and Satara, to pay a compensation for the 
damages inflicted by his depredations, dnd to engage to 
reduce his military establishment to a scale consistent 
with a state of peace. A treaty was concluded with him 
to this effect ; but, after the first alarm had subsided, its 
stipulations were little regarded, and the Raja continued 
to keep on foot a large body of troops, whose excesses 
filled his neighbours with apprehension, and rendered it 
necessary to maintain a vigilant watch upon his proceed- 
ings. At length they once more became outrageous ; and, 
in the beginning of 1827, a considerable body of troops^ 
Contistliig of the left wing of Hb M^^Jesty's 4l8t, the Boinbaj fioiopea 
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under Colonel Welsli was despatched from Belgam against BOOK III. 
EolapuTy with the sanction of the supreme Government.^ chap. ▼. 
The troops advanced again to Kolapur, and occupied the — - 
different forts in its vicinity. No resistance was offered ; 1^^- 
and the Baja, having once more professed submission, a 
revised treaty was concluded, by which he was prohibited 
from entertaining a force exceeding four hundred horse 
and eight hundr^ foot. Districts formerly granted to 
him were resumed. Lands seized by him were ordered to 
be given back, compensation for damage done to different 
disMcts was demanded, and territory was sequestrated 
until the amount was paid. British garrisons w^re 
stationed in the forts of Kolapur and Panala; imd the 
rig^t of nominating the chief ministers was reserved.* 
No molestation of any serious description was afterwards 
experienced from the conduct of the Baja, although his 
occasional excesses rendered it expedient to keep up the 
military control until his death and the succession of his 
son, a minor, imder a regency approved of by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

To the nOTth-west, disturbances broke out towards the 
end of 1824, in Cutch, which threatened to assume 
political importance, from the secret encouragement which 
the authors of them received from the Amirs of Sindh, 
who^ like the rest of the native princes, catching eagerly 
at the rumours of disaster suffered by the British Govern- 
ment, were prepared to take advantage of the verification 
of those reports. Some of the Jhareja ohiefr, disaffected 
to the E^ency, and who had been buiished for acts of 
insubordination and rapine, had sought refuge in Sindh, 
and finding that the British force in Cutch had been much 
reduced in munbers^they conceived the season propitious 
for the recovery of their forfeited lands, and the restoration 
of Uie deposed Baja, Bharmal Ji, to power. With the con- 
nivance of the Amirs, they assembled a body of about two 
thousand Mianis and Sindhis ; and, in the beginning of 

Begiment, 49th N. i:, eight Companies of the Wallajahad, Light In&ntiTt 4th 
mStUb. Ugbt Caralry, and Foot and Horse Artillery. They were joined by 
detachments, and a battering-train, from Poona. 

1 Colonel Welsh has given an account of the expedition, and of the country, 
fn his Beminlscences, ii. 863. 

9 Oeflnittre treaty with the B^Ja of Kolapur 15th of March, 1829, ratified by 
fibe Bombay QoTemment 18th of July.— Treaties with Native Powers, 
Calcutta, 1846. 
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900K UI. 182^ crossed the bordeis, addressing a laconic epistle to 
OH^r, V. the Resident, calling upon him to restore the Baja.^ The 
-■ troops in the province were unable to attempt more than 

^^' the defence of the capital Meeting with no oppositicb, 
the insurg^its ravaged the country, and advanced to a 
strcmg post in the Hubbai Hilk, within a few miles of 
Anjar, < where a portion of them occupied the fort of 
£alari,and cut off the communication between Bhoj and the 
rest of the provmce. A native force, levied by the 
Regency, and sent to dislodge the rebels from Baluri, was 
defeated, and several Jhareja Chie& who c(»nmanded it 
were killed. A detachment from the British force at Bhoj 
was more successful, drove the insurgents out of the for^ 
rescued their prisoners, and recovered much of their 
plunder. The absence of this party encouraged the main 
body of the rebels to make an attack upon Anjar, which 
was garrisoned only by the troops of the Regency, rein- 
forced by a party of Arab mercenaries. They repulsed 
the assailants, after a well-maintained struggle. The in- 
surgents retreated to the Eaimal Hills, and, being drtven 
from that position, disi^)peared in the Run. The coun- 
tenance shewn to their incursion by the .Amirs was not 
withdrawn upon their repulse, and large bodies of trooipa 
continued to be assembled on the frontier, m^iacing the 
province under British protection. It became necessaiy, 
liierefore, so to strengthen the force in Out<di, that it 
i^ould be oi^ble of repelling any invasion from Sindh, 
and reinforcements were in consequence despatched from 
Kaira and Bombay.' The whoLe was placed under the 
orders of Colonel M. Napier. Their strength, and the 
improved state of affairs in the eai^ with the sucoesafiil 
operations against Bhurtpore, chBokfid the mischievooB 
projects of the Amirs of Sindh ; and, with the exception 
of their reluctance in uniUng to put an end to the defwe- 
dations of the marauding tribes of the desert^ the inter- 
course with Sindh reverted to its former tone. 

1 The letter was from SanUc Jas, Mima Joomoo, and others, to Captain 
Walter. " We are Grasias : if yon will restore Bao Bharmal Ji to the thram, 
ire are all your servants." 

3 The force when assembled, consisted of a troop of Horse Artillery, and a 
Company of Foot: His Majesty's 4th Dragoons, detachments of fbfb Itt aad 
2nd Regiments N. C, His Majesty'* 6th Foot, the flank Companies of the Ind 
Eoropean Regiment, the Grenadier Regiment of N. I., and the 3rd. 8th, lOtii, 
18th, and Sist Regiments— ^neral Orders, Bombay, 20th September, 1826. 
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These different distarbftnces, however miimp<wtMit in BOOK III. 
their resalts, imconneoted in their origin, and unmetning obaf. r, 
in their objects, were not wholly unworthy of regard, as — — 
indications of the feelings entertained by considerable ^^^* 
porti<»is of the people in different parts of India towards 
their rulers. The necessity of an adequate military force 
to keep down the tendency of refractory chiefis and turbu- 
lent tribes to recur to habits of tumult and depredation, 
was clearly manifested by the disorders which oisaed, 
iHierever the regular troops were weakened or withdrawn, 
as they had been in various places by the exigencies of 
the war. This disposition was, however, to be expected, 
and must continue to be experienced, until the people of 
India become accustomed to acknowledge the supremacy 
oi law over the sword, and the ohiefo and people relinquish 
the use of arms to the disciplined bands of the govern- 
ment. The eager creduHty with which the inhabitants of 
the British provinces received every rumour of discom- 
fiture and every tale of declining resources was a more 
idarming feature in the complexion of the times, and 
shewed how little sympathy united the subject and the 
sovereign, and the satisfaction with which the people 
were disposed to contemplate the downfall of thdr 
rulers. 

The ferment which was excited throughout the ^tish 
territories, by the indistinct reports of the eariy mis- 
chances of the war with Ava, were not confined within 
their Hmits, but extended to several of the native Courts^ 
'who had b^n brought under the protection, and at the 
same time ^under the supremacy of the Ckyvemment, by 
the rsBitlts of i^he Pindari war. Although the Princes 
were freed from the extortion and insolence of military 
rapacity, the relations established with the British ware 
feond to be scarcely less irksome, and the prohibition of 
international warfiire, the shield thrown over their depen- 
dents i^;ain8t their tyranny or vindictivenees, and the 
pecuniary tributes imposed upon them, with the rigid 
pnnctuality with which payment was demanded, mortified 
thdr extravagant notions of their own dignity and impor- 
tance, and subjected them to frequent and serious embar- 
rassments Notwithstanding they owed their security to 
the oantnd ezemsed by British interposition^ they were 
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BOOK III. most anxious to throw it off; and they were encouraged 
CHAP. V. to expect their being consigned to their own passions and 
■ incapacity, if not from the course of events,* yet from the 

1825. wavering and uncertain policy which the orders fr<Mn home 
impressed upon their Indian Governments, and which 
enjoined the discontinuance of interference with the 
internal arrangements of the native powers. The conse- 
quences of this vacillation were almost imiversally mis- 
chievous ; but as they did not reach maturity until 
towards the close of the succeeding administration they 
need not be dwelt upon at present. It will be here suffi- 
cient to particularise the transactions which took place 
with the states of Alwar and Bhurtpore. 

Upon the death of Bakhtawar Sing, the last Raja of 
Macheri, or, as more usually entitled fnaa tht&penod, the 
Ri^ of Alwar^ from the name of his capital, the clainraais 
for the succession were an illegitimate son and a nephew^ 
both under age. Each had his partisans ; but as they 
were nearly balanced, a compromise was effected, whidi 
suspended an actual contest ; although it was evidently 
an arrangement to which the parties, when old enough to 
decide for themselves, were little likely to conform. It was 
agreed that Beni Sing, the nephew, should be the nominal 
Raja ; but that the administration should be exercised hy 
Balwant Sing; the son, who had been entrusted to the 
guardianship of Ahmed Bakhsh Khan, the Nawab of the 
neighbouring principality of Firozpore imder the Britiflh 
supremacy. The Nawab was originally a soldier of fortune, 
in the service of the Raja of Macheri. He had been in* 
vested with his cfaie&hip in consequence of his having 
joined the army of Lord Lake, but had» maintained a 
friendly intercourse with his first patron ; and on his 
death had been appointed the guardian of his son. When 
the boys became men, the results which might have been 
anticipated occurred. Intriguing individuals attadied 
themselves to their respective interests; and tumults 
took place at their instigation, in which many lives were 
lost, and the principals themselves were endangered. In 
1824^ after a serious affray, the son consented to resign his 

> The late Lord Metcalfe, when member of the Supreme Couicil of Calcottt^ 
recorded hit opinion that ** the Burma war produced an extraordinary sei)»> 
tion all orer India» amounting to an expectation of our IniBMdiate downfiill. 
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aathMit^, a&d retire upon an adequate Jagir ; and the BOOK IIL 
oflpiiew became the effective Eaja. Whether the act chap.v. 
onginated in personal feelings of vindictivenessy or in the ■■ 

m a chin a t iona of the Eaja's principal ^^visers and 1^^ 
fitvouritea, an attempt was made to assassinate Ahmed 
Bakhsh Khan. The assassin was seized, and accused a 
p^^son named Mulha — a man of low caste but the 
minister and feivourite of the Ri^a of Alwar— -with some 
other influential individuals of the Courts of having 
employed him to murder the Nawab. The latter, pre- 
cluded by the conditions of his connectjph with the 
British Government from redressing his own wrongs, 
appealed to it for protection ; and the Baja of Alwar was 
consequently directed to apprehend the persons accused, 
and send them to Delhi for trial At firsts the Raja pro- 
fessed himself willing to obey, and affected to place the 
culprits in confinement. They were soon, however, re- 
leased even from the show of durance in which they had 
been held; and Mulha, the principal, was taken into 
greater fistvour than before. The representations of the 
Resident were disregarded ; and, finally, a judicial investi- 
gation by British functionaries was repudiated as being 
incompatible with the rights of the Baja, as an independent 
prince. To uphold this assertion of independence, an 
armed force was assembled. The fortress of Alwar was 
put in a state of defence, and active negotiations were 
opened with Jypore and Bhurtpore, in both of which, dis- 
satisfaction with British policy was busily fermenting. 
The discontents of Jypore did not come to a crisis for 
some years. The transactions at Bhurtpore very soon as- 
sumed a formidable aspect, and compelled the Qovemment 
of India to prove to the native powers, that the war with 
Ava had neither humbled its spirii^ nor impaired its 
strength. 

The danger apprehended from the disorders in the 
neighbouring states had rendered the Eajas of Bhurtpore 
more unreservedly dependent upon the British Qovem- 
ment ; and the triumphs of the Marquis of Hastings had 
confirmed the disposition of the Jaut principality to look 
up to it for protection. The treaty concluded with the ^\ 

Baja Bunjit Sing was faithfully observed by his successors, 
BaTi ftHbir Sing and Baldeo Sing : and the latter relied upon. 
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BOOK III. the Qoyernmeni of India to defend the interests of his- 
OBAP. y. son, Bnlwant Sing, in the event of his death while the 

latter was in his minority : accordingly, at his earnest so- 

1825. lidtation, the Political Agent at De^, ^r David Ochter- 
lony, consented to invest the boy with a Ehelat, or hono- 
rary dress, as a pledge of the recognition of his right of 
succession. The Raja's infirm health, and his apprehen- 
sion of the ambitious designs of his nephew Durjan Sal, 
were the motives of his request. The investiture was 
performed at Bhurtpore, early in 1824^ by one of the 
Political Agent's assistants; and a twelvemonth afber^ 
wards, Baldeo ^ng died while on a jnlgrimage to Gk>ver- 
dhan, not without suspicion of poison. The young Baja^ 
about five or six yeaCrs of age, succeeded under the guar- 
dianship of his maternal uncle, Ram Ratan Sing, but the 
arrangement was soon disturbed ; and in the month fol- 
lowing the demise of Baldeo Sing, the son of a younger 
brother of the Raja, Durjan Sal, having seduced the sol- 
diery to join his party, broke into the citadel and killed 
the guardian, possessed himself of the person of the young 
Raja, and assumed the direction of afikirs. Sir David 
Ochterlony was not of a temper to suffer the guarantee of 
the British Qovemment to be violated with impunity, and 
immediately addressed a proclamation to the Jauts, re- 
quiring them to withhold obedience from the usurper, and 
assuring them of the support of a British force, which he 
proceeded without delay to assemble at Mathura, on the 
confines of the Bhurtpore territory. These prompt mea- 
sures intimidated Durjan Sal from at once setting asid^ 
or murdering his cousin ; and he professed it to be his 
purpose merely to retain ike regency of the state imtil the 
young Raja should arrive at maturity, in compliance with 
the wishes of the whole of the tribe, who wm« .dissatisfied 
with the tyrannical conduct of the late Regent. The tone of 
his correspondence was, however, unsatisfiictoiy : his in- 
tentions were evasively indicated, and he declined an invi- 
tation to visit the British cantonments, and plaee the 
young Riga in the hands of the British Agent. Sir David 
Ochterlony determined, therefore, to waste no time in 
inoonolusive negociati<ni, but to compel Durjan Sal to 
relinquish his ill-gotten power, by mardiing against l^im 
"Mom he should have had leisure to mature bis designs, to- 
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collect adherents, and repair and strengthen the fortifioa- BOOK IlL 
tions of Bhurtpore. A respectable force was speedily cuap. y. 
assembled for this purpose, and was about to move "' 

against the fortress, when the execution of the project ^^^* 
was arrested by the caution of the Supreme Qovem- 
ment. 

Embarrassed at this period by the continued difficulties 
and heavy disbursements of the war with Ava, and aware 
of the unfriendly feeling with which its progress was 
watched by the native princes of India, the British Go- 
vernment was not unnaturally anxious to avoid a rupture, 
the consequences of which, in the case of any reverse, 
might endanger the stabihty of the British Indian empire. 
Influenced also by the spirit of the injunctions from 
home, which so decidedly deprecated interference with the 
internal affairs of the native principalities, the Governor- 
General was averse to take part in the adjustment of the 
succession to Bhurtpore, and disallowed the existence of 
any obligation to uphold the claims of the minor Raja. 
The grant of the honorary dress, it was affirmed, was made 
without the previous sanction of the supreme authority, 
and without the receipt of the prehminary information 
that had been required, with regard to the equity of such 
an acknowledgment. In the absence of any express stipu- . 
lation to guarantee the succession, the complimentary re- 
cognition of the young Raja did not impose upon the 
British Government the necessity of embroiling itself in 
the quarrels of the several competitors, or of taking up arms 
to compel the ruler defctcto to vacate the throne in favour of 
the claimant whose title might be the best, but who had 
been unable of himself to maintain his right. It was 
observed, also, that Durjan Sal, in his correspondence with 
the Political Agent, had disavowed the intention of per- 
manently appropriating the paramount authority, and had 
only claimed the exercise of the regency, to which his 
relationship to the Raja, his age and his popularity, ap- 
peared to give him reasonable pretensions. Should such 
be the case, the Government would not consider itself 
warranted in opposing the arrangement by force of arms. 
Although some of the members of the Council were of 
opinion that the minor Raja was entitled to the protection 
of the British Government, and the majority considered 

yoii.111. K 
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BOOK. IIL that interference might become indispensable for the pre- 
CHA^. V. servation of tranquillity in Hindustan, the sentiments of 

the Govemor-Gteneral so far prevailed, that it was. resolved 

^^^* to countermand the military preparati(Mis which had^been 
set on foot, and to retract the hostile declarations which 
had been published. Sir David Ochterlony was accordingly 
directed to remand the troops to their stations, to recall 
his proclamations, or to neutralise their effect by issuing 
others in a less menacing tone, and to adopt no measure 
likely to commit the Government to any course of policy 
involving an appeal to arms. These orders were so far 
modified, that the Political Agent was subsequently autho- 
rised to use his discretion in keeping together a part of 
the force assembled at Agra and Mathura as a check upon 
any outrages that might be attempted on the frontier by 
the followers of Durjan Sal. 

The immediate consequences of the disapprobation of 
his proceedings expressed by the Government, were the 
resignation by Sir David Ochterlony of his political ap- 
pointments and, a few months afterwards, his death. He 
had attained an advanced age, being sixty-eight years old 
of which fifty had been passed in India, and he had latterly 
laboured under the natural infirmities of declining life ; 
' but it is not unlikely that the mortification which he ex- 
perienced on this occasion, and the disappointment of the, 
proud hope he had cherished of seeing Bhurtpore fall 
before him, accelerated his decease. His eminent merits, 
the long period during which he had filled the highest 
military and political stations, the amiableness of his 
temper, and the disinterested generosity of his character, 
had endeared him to a numerous body of the European 
society and natives of Upper India ; and their respect for 
his memory was evinced by the erection of a monumental 
column in honour of him, in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta: nor was the Government backward in acknow- 
ledging his Worth*, although their somewhat harsh and 

» As by the following General Order :— 

** Fort William, Political Department, July, 28, 1825. The Bight Hon. the 
GoTemor-General has learned with great sorrow the demise of M^^or-General 
Sir David Ochterlony, retddent in Malwa and Rajpatana. This melancholy 
event took place on the morning of the I5th inst. at Meemt, whither he had 
proceeded for the benefit of change of air. On the eminent military aervieea 
of Ma)or-General Sir David Ochterlony, it would be superflaooa to dilate ; 
they have been acknowledged in terms of the highest praise by saoceflttre 
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peremptory revocation of his measures, and the results to BOOK 111. 
which his sense of undeserved censure indirectly contri- cnAi». v. 

buted, brought upon them temporary obloquy, both ii^ 

India and in England, Nevertheless, it is impossible not ^^* 
to admit the wisdom of their hesitation to countenance 
the hazard of precipitate hostilities. The force assembled 
by Sir David Ochterlony with the most commendable 
promptitude and activity, however formidable, was con- 
fessedly inadequate to overcome a prolonged and national re- 
sistance. His expectations of success, although confidently 
cherished, were based upon his being able to anticipate 
the preparations of Durjan Sal, and to advance against 
Kiurtpore before the fortifications should be fully re- 
paired, and a garrison sufficient to defend them should be 
collected. He also calculated upon a division of feeling 
among the Jauts, and the co-operation of a strong party 
inimical to the usurpation. These were not impossible 
contingencies ; but they were not certainties. Armed men 
from ail the neighbouring territories, including those of 
the Company, were daily gathering round the banners of 
Durjan Sal. The actual condition of the ramparts was not 
very authentically known ; and whatever enmity to the 
usurper might be entertained by a portion of the Jaut 
tribe, their national spirit, their pride in their former 
reputee of a British army, and their confidence in the im- 
pregnability of Bhui*tpore, w^re fiot unlikely to have com- 



GorerBineittB; ttiey josfly ewned a speeial snd nibstMtlal reward firom ttfe 
Hon. East India Company ; they have been recognised vrith expressions of 
admiration and applanse by the British Partiament; and they have been 
bonoored with signal marks of the a]>probalion of bis Sorereign. 

" With the name of Sir D. Ochterlony are associated many of the proudest 
recollections of the Bengal Army ; and to the renovrh of splendid achiere- 
aents, he added, by the attainment of the highest hononrs of t^e Military 
Order of tlie Bath, the singular felicity of opening to his gallant companions, 
tn access to those tokens of royal fiiTOur trhicb are the ^tearest objects of * 
soldier's ambition. The diplomatic qualifications of Sir D. Ocliterlony wero 
not less conspicnous than his military talents. To an admirably vigorons 
intellect and censaremate addms, he united tlie csientiid requisites of an 
intimate knowledge of the natiye cliaracter, language, and manners. The 
confidence which the Qovemmeiit reposed in an individual gifted with such 
rare endowments, was evmced by the high and responsible sitnatlons which hft 
successively filled, and the duties of which he discharged with eminent ability 
and advantage to the Public luterests. As an especial testimonv of the higb 
respect in which the character atod services of Mi^r-Genend Sir D. Ochter- 
lony are held, and as a puhlic demonstration of sorrow for his demise, th? 
€kyremor-tieneral in Oonncll li pleased to direct that mhiute gtins to the 
nnaA>er of sixly-eight, corrc«pondh»g with his age, he flred this evening «t 
snnset, f^om the ramparts df Fott^UHanr.'' 
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BQOK III. ^ii^ed aU parties in suffident strength to baffle an attack 
CHAP. ▼. upon the fortress with means inferior to those by which 

it was eventually reduced. The season was also fe^ ad- 

1826. vanced ; and had the siege been long protracted, it might 
have become impossible to keep the army in the field. To 
have failed in the attempt, and been again repulsed from 
the walls of Bhurtpore, would have been attended in all 
probability with the most alarming results, and involved 
the British Government in war with every state from the 
Punjab to Ava.» It was therefore the imperative duty of 
the Government to weigh deliberately the course to be 
pursued, and refrain from any hostile demonstrations 
against Bhurtpore, imtil every possible precaution had 
been taken to ensure success. 

As long as the miUtary preparations were in activity, 
the language of Durjan Sal was expressive of submission 
to the will of the British Government, and of his purpose 
to rest contented with the office of Regent. When they 
were suspended, he altered his tone, and assumed the 
title of Raja ; asserting that his claims to the principality 
rested not only on the preference of the people, but the 
avowed intention of Ranadhir Sing, the eldest son and 
successor of Runjit Sing, to adopt him — an arrangement 
which gave him priority as the heir of the senior brother. 
While professing to leave the decision to the Supreme 
Government, he was busily engaged in preparing to oppose 
an unfavourable award, and collecting troops and improv- 
ing the fortifications of Bhurtpore. The neighbouring 
Rajput and Mahratta states secretly encouraged his pro- 
jects of resistance; and they evidently looked to the 
approaching contest as full of promise for their hopes of 
shaking off the Company's supremacy. Fortunately there 
was no leader of renown — no chief of ability qualified to 
take advantage of these aspirations, and guide and concen- 
trate the energies of his countrymen. Durjan Sal was 
unequal to the crisis ; he was timid and undecided, indo- 
lent and dissolute : he had no reputation as a soldier ; and 
his adherents had little confidence in his conduct or 

> In a debate at the India Honse on the 19th of December, 1826, on the rote 
of thanks to the army of Bhurtpore, it was obserred by Sir J. Malcolm, that if 
the siege had failed, it would in all haman probability hare added to the em* 
barrassments of the Burmese War, that of hostilities with almost every 
State of IndU.~Asiatic Monthly Journal, Jan., 1827. 
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tsourage. His younger brother, Madho Sing, ^o was BOOK III. 
more popular with the soldiers, had separated from him, ora». t. 
and establisheii himself in the fort of Deeg, whence he ^— — 
opened n^^ociations with the British functionaries, with ^^^' 
tiie view of supplanting Durjan Sal in the Regency. The 
ferment, howeyer, continued to increase ; the usurping 
chief added daily to his strength, and it became obviously 
necessary to take vigorous measures for the vindication of 
the British supremacy. 

The chief political authority at Delhi, vacant by the 
death of Sir David Ochterlony, had been conferred on Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who had been called from Hyderabad for 
that purpose. His presence at Calcutta suggested a re- 
consideration of the policy to be pursued with regard to 
the succession of Bhurtpore ; and the opinions which he 
expressed were decidedly favourable to an effective sup- 
port of the minor Raja, as, although the principle of non- 
interference had been long and tmiformly enjoined by the 
authorities in England, those in India were continually 
compelled to deviate from it ; for, as the paramount 
power, it was at once their duty and their wisest policy 
to put down anarchy and misrule ; and, as the best pre- 
ventive of those evils, to maintain legitimate succession : 
lie therefore recommended that the minor Raja should be 
acknowledged, and Durjan Sal removed upon a suitable 
provision. These arrangements might be attempted in 
the first instance by negociation ; but, in the event of 
their failure, they should be speedily followed by>the em- 
ployment of an adequate force to compel compliance. 
These recommendations were adopted by the Governor- 
General in Council. It was resolved to maintain the suc- 
cession of the rightful heir by exhortation and remon- 
strance and should those fail, by arms.^ Sir C. Metcalfe 
repaired to Delhi, to carry the resolutions of the Govern- 
ment into effect ; and as it was soon apparent that nego- 
ciation was unavailing, the army, which had been assem- 
bled at Agra and Mathura for eventual operations against 
Bhurtpore, was put in motion under the direction of Lord 

1 The discussions in the Supreme GoTemment on the resolution finaXly 
adopted regarding the succession to Bhurtpore, are described in the Appendix 
to the Political Beport of the Committee of the House of Commons, VI. No. 
20, Letter from B. J. Jones, Esq., taken firom the Secret and Political 
ConsBltationiii 
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BOOK III. Comb^rmere, the CQmmander4n-Chief in Bengal, whose 
c^AP. V. h^d-qiiarters wereat Mathur9» on the dth of December 18Sd. 

'—^ The forces which had been collected in the vicinity oi 
"**• the Bhurtpore frontier, consisted of two Regiments oi 
European Cavalry, six of Native Cavalry and Skinner's 
Irregular Horse, and of three Regiments of European and 
sixteen of Native Infantry, with strong detachments of 
Horse and Foot Artillery and Pioneers, aud a Battering 
Ti'ain of above a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance. The 
force, consisting of about twenty-one thousand men of all 
arms, marched in two divisions; one from Agra, com- 
manded by Major- General Jasper NicoUs, C.B. ; the (^er 
from Mathura> under the command of Major-Oeneiml 
Thomas Reynell, C.B.' The force of the garrison was esti- 
mated at twenty thousand men; chiefly Rajputs and 
Jauts, with some Afghans : but the greatest security of 
the fortress was iu the height, the thickness, and tough- 
ness of its walls, constructed of clay hardened in the sun, 
upon which the play of the most formidable batteries pro- 
duced comparatively little effect. In the former sifi^e, a 
broad and deep ditch materially added to the strength of 
the fortress ; but the besieged were deprived of this 
80iu*ce of defence by the prompt and judicious operations 
of the British Commander-in-Chief. 
The two division^ of the army moved on the 7th and 
^ 8th of December, and soon crossed the frontier. Before 
day-break on the 10th, the Mathura division marched, in 
a northerly direction, at some distance from the fort, and 
screened from it by an interjacent forest, towards the 
north-west, which was understood to be the direction of 
an extensive piece of water, the Moti Jhil, subservient in 
peaceable times to the irrigation of the lands ; but capable 
of filliAg the ditches of the fortress in the time of siege by 

1 The Agra Division comprised the first Brigade of Cavalxy, consisting of 
His Majesty's IGth Lancers, and the 6th, 8th, and 9th Regiments of Native 
Cavalry, and three Brigades of Infiwtry ; the third Brigade, composed of ffis 
Majesty's 59th Foot and the 1 1th and Slst N. I. ; the second, of the 33rd, 36th, 
and 37tli N. I.; and the sixth consisting of the I5th, Slst, and 85di 
Regiments N. I., with three troops of Horse Artillery and the Experimental 
Brigade. The Mathura Division was formed of the 2nd Brigade of Cavalry, 
composed of His Majesty's 1 1th Light Dragoons and the 3^, 4th, andlOOi 
Regiments of Native Cavalry, and of thr^ Brigades of Infantiy, the Ut, 4ch, 
and 5th, composed severally of Qis M^esty*s I4th Foot and 23i^ and 63rd 
N. I. ofthe 32nd, 41st and 68th N. I., and of the 6th, I8th and 60th Regiments 
N. I., with Horse and Foot ArtiUerjr. 
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aluioes cut through the embankment within which the BOOK III. 
waters were confined. To prevent the enemy from open- chaf. t. 
ing channels through the bank, or to fill up any gape that ' 
might have been made, a column was sent in advance,* 1826. 
which successfully accomplished the duty entrusted to it. 
A small party of the enemy was driven off ; sluices, that 
had been recently openec^ were effectually closed; and 
arrangements were made for retaining possession of the 
post, which were undisturbed throughout the siege. Except 
in a few places of little depth or extent, the ditch con- 
tinued dry. 

The fortress, or rather fortified town, of Bhurtpore is 
situated in a tract of country generally level, but diver- 
sified on the west by a range of barren rocks, and in other 
directions, by occasional eminences of inconsiderable ele- 
vation. The exterior defences, above five miles in cir- 
cumference, consisted of lofty and thick walls of dried 
clay, rising from the edge of a broad and deep ditch, 
flanked by thirty five tower-bastions, of a form and struc- 
ture scarcely obnoxious to breaching or enfilade, and 
strengthened by the outworks of nine gateways. Behind 
the walls, and towering high above them at their northern 
extremity, rose the bastions of the citadel, attaining an 
elevation of above a hundred feet, and commanding the 
town, the outer ramparts, and the adjacent plain. The 
citadel was defended by a ditch fifty yards broad and fifty- 
nine feet in depth, and filled with water. Immediately 
contiguous to the outer ditch, an open esplanade of irre- 
gular breadth, but in some places about seven hundred 
yards across, answered the uses of a glacis. It was encom- 
passed through four-fifths of its circuit by a shallow 
forest of trees and brushwood — a preserve for wild beasts 
and various kinds of game. 

As the great extent of the fortifications of Bhurtpore 
precluded the possibility of a complete investment, and 
as it appeared likely that the most contenient point of 
attack would be found to be on the north-east face of the 
fort, the first division took up its ground with its rig .t 
resting on the reservoir, extending along the northern side 

> CoBBistiBfir of detachments of His M^esty's 14th, the Srd N. I., two aqiud* 
nma of Dragnons, the 4th Li^t Cavalry, r^ht wing of Skinnner's U«rs« and 
a troop of Artillery, and two Companies ot Sappers and Miners. 
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BOOK III. o^ ^^0 fortress, on the outer edge of the wood. The second 

ouAp. v. diyisioD, as it came up, formed on the left of the &nt, 

I and fronted the eastern face. A detachment was posted 

1826. to the south, at the village of Mallye, whjch commanded a 

view of the works ; and infantry and cavalry posts were 

gradually established on the southern and western faces, 

within easy communication and support ; and the escape 

of the garrison and the admission of reinforcements, were 

thus equally prevented. Attempts were occasionally 

I made to break through ; but they were generally repulsed. 

The battering train arrived in camp on the 13th of 
December. 

The repeated and careful reconnoissances of the eor- 
gineers having satbfied the Commander-in-Chief, that the 
most eligible points of attack were, a ravelin on the north- 
eastern face on the east of one of the principal gateways^ 
the Jangina gate, and a bastion on the east front connected 
with the ramparts by a narrow projection from which it 
received its designation of the long-necked bastion, it was 
determined that regular approachas should be made, in 
order to erect batteries against the parts selected. With 
this view, on the morning of the 23rd, two positions were 
taken up in advance of the main body, and on the edge of the 
jungle nearest to the fort ; one by detachments from the 
first division, at a garden named after Baldeo Sing ; the 
other, by detachments from the second division, at the 
village of Eadam Randy, about three quarters of a mile 
on the left of the garden. Ground was broken at these 
situations, under a heavy fire from the fort, and desultory 
attacks of the enemy's horse and foot. Guns were brought 
to bear upon the latter ; and they were dispersed without 
much difficulty or injury to the working parties. Batteries 
were constructed at both positions, and opened on the 
24th at day-break. Their fire was briskly replied to by 
the fort, but by the evening several of the enemy's guns 
were withdrawn from the outer works, being overmatched 
by the fire from the batteries. During the following days, 
the advance of the trenches was diligently pursued, and 
other and more advanced batteries were constructed; 
while those first formed were brought nearer to the ditch. 
The whole mounted thirty-six mortars and forty-eight 
pieces of heavy ordnance, and for several days kept up a 
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heavy fire of shot and shells, which produced evident BOOK III. 
dilapidation of the bastions, and caused great destruction chap. v. 

and terror in the town. Parties of matchlock men at- 

tempted to inteixupt the progress of the works, but they 1826. 
were easily driven into the fort, and no vigorous sortie 
was undertaken. The fire from the ramparts became 
however better directed, and a shot reached the residence 
of the Commander-in Chie^ aimed, it was conjectured, by 
an artilleryman who had deserted to the enemy. The 
trenches were, nevertheless, brought close to the counter- 
scarp of the ditCh ; and on the 31st the arrangements 
for mining were commenced. 

Although the fire of the breaching batteries produced 
sensible damage on the ramparts, yet the nature of the 
materials of which they were composed, a& well as their 
conical outline, prevented their being rent asunder into 
open chasms or levelled into piles of ruins over which 
it were easy to clamber ; and they merely crumbled into 
rugged masses, which followed the direction of the accli- 
vity, and rendered it scarcely less steep and inaccessible 
than it was originally. The result had not been unfore- 
seen ; and the attention of the Cor..mander-in-Chief had, 
from an early period, been directed to the construction of 
mines, as the most prompt and certain means of ruining 
defences of the nature of those of Bhurtpore.* Although, 
therefore, the co-operation of powerful batteries was essen- 
tial in contributing to the demolition of the works, yet 

< A qnestion has been raised with regard to the claim of two distingnished 
officers of the Bengal Army to the merit of having recommended to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief toe employment of mines in the siege of Bhnrtpore. The 
measure was suggested to Lord Combermere by Major (now Major-General) 
Galloway, in a memoir addressed to his Lordship when encamped before 
Bhnrtpore, in which he advocated, as far as he was aware for tlie lirst time, 
the plan of breaching by mines, and not by artillery, founding his opinion not 
only on geneial principles, but liia personal experience. General Galloway 
having served with distinction at the first siege of Bhnrtpore, where he com- 
manded the pioneers, and being known also as the author of a valuable work 
«i the Mud Forts of India. It appears, however, that prior to the receipt of 
General Galloiray's memoir, prior even to the commencement of tlie siege 
recourse to mining had been strongly recommended by Lieutenant (now 
Lieutenant-Colonel) Forbes of the Engineers, who was on duty at the piege, 
and who had been trained in England in the theory and practice of mining. 
The particular plans which he suggested were approved of by the Chief Engi- 
neer, and the C!ommander-in-Chief, and were generally followed in the opera- 
tions that ensued. There is no doubt, however, that both the communications 
were independently made, as probably were others of a similar purport; 
and both these officers therefore were entitled to the credit of having originated 
recommendations, to the adoption of which the successftil operations against 
Bhurtpore were mainly to be ascribed. 
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BOOK U(. their more especial object had been to cover the approaches 
CHAP. V. and keep down the fire of the enemy. As soon as these 
— ^— purposes were accomplished, and the approaches had been 
1826. successfully advanced to the edge of the ditch, active 
operations were undertaken for carrying mines across 
it into the opposite scarp underneath the rampart at the 
north-east angle and the long-necked bastion. Upon effect- 
ing lodgments on the edge of the ditch, it was found to be 
a broken ravine, in some places above thirty feet deep, 
but not difficult to cross. By the 2nd of January, the 
breaching batteries mounted twenty-fi\^ guns and sixty 
mortars, and a small battery had been established on the 
west face, chiefly to divide the attention of the enemy. 

By the 8th of January, mines had been carried across 
and under the ditch ; and, on the north-east, had pene- 
trated beneath the ramparts. On that day, a mine under 
the cavalier and curtain of the north-eastern angle was 
sprung, and although not productive of the expected 
effect to its whole extent, occasioned considerable dilapi- 
dation. Three other mines were successfully spnmg on 
the 8th in the counterscarp of the ditch, in the same 
direction. At the same time it was determined to drive 
a large mine deep into the rampart at the north-east angle^ 
and construct others subsidiary to its anticipated opera- 
tions. On the loft, similar works were carried on with 
emulative courage and activity; and, on the 11th and 
12th, the ditch was crossed, and mines were commenced 
beneath the ramparts. During these proceedings, attempts 
were made by the enemy to countermine ; but in general, 
without success: parties also descended into the ditch, 
and endeavoured to interrupt the works, but they were 
driven out by the supporting parties, among which the 
Gorkhas of the Sirmor Battalion, a detachment of whom 
had joined the army, and were employed as skirmishers 
and marksmen, were conspicuously distinguished. The 
batteries continued to play on the ruined parapets ; and, 
although the enemy partially repaired the breaches, they 
presented every appearance of being practicable, and the 
whole army impatiently awaited the order to storm. It 
was not much longer delayed. 

On the 16th of January, the mine under the long-necked 
bastion was sprung with complete success. The facility 
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<^ approach was tested by the ascent of an officer, and a BOOK III. 
small party of the 59th. Immediately after the explo- ohaf. y. 
aon they reached the top of the bastion, and returned ' 

without sufiEering any molestation from the enemy. TTie ^^« 
18th was appointed for the assault : the signal for which 
was the explosion of the great mine under the north-east 
cavalier. Two subsidiary mines having been fired, the 
principal one containing ten thousand pounds of powder, 
was ignited. In a short time, the eiurth shook ; a dull 
muttering sound was heard, the sky was clouded with 
huge volumes of smoke and dust, and enormous masses 
of the hardened I'amparts were sent flying into the air. 
A number of the enemy who had assembled to defend 
the breach were destroyed, and several of the foremost of 
the storming party, who, in their anxiety to advance, upon 
the instant of the springing of the mine, had crowded too 
nearly to the opening, were struck down and killed or 
disabled.^ The accident caused a momentary hesitation ; 
but the word was given to advance, and the column scaled 
the ramparts. 

The column destined for the main attack on the right 
was under the command of Major-Qeneral Beyuell, and 
and consisted of His Majesty's liih, five Companies of 
the 41st N. I., and the 6th, 23rd, and 30th regiments, N. I. 
The main column of the left attack commanded by Mi^or- 
General NicoUs was formed of His Majesty's 59th, and the 
15th, 21st, and 31st Native Regiments. These were to 
assault the principal breaches on the north and east. On 
the right of the first column, a division composed of two 
Companies of the European Regiment, the 5bth N. I., and 
a hundred Gorkhas, under the command of Lieut. Colonel 
Delamaine, was directed to storm the Jangina Gate. An 
intermediate column, formed of two other Companies of 
i^ European Regiment, the Grenadier Company of the 

• Twelve men of the 14th were killed or wounded. Brigadiers M'Combe 
and Patoo, Captain Irvine of the Engineers, and Lieut. Daly of His Majesty's 
14th, received severe contusions; the latter had his leg amputated. It has 
been nsoally said, that the injury was occasioned by the explosion of the mine 
io an unexpected direction ; but this does not appear to have been the case, 
and is denied by the Engineers. Lieutenant Forben had sketched the precise 
outline the breach would take, and Captain Irvine had pointed out the danger, 
and proceeded to the trenches to recommend the men being drawn back, but 
they were so crowded, that it was hnpossible ; and their exposure beyond the 
trenches to the fire of the garrison would have been attended with still severer 
kMfof life. 
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BOOK III. ^^ ^' ^'i '^^ ^® Light Company of the 37th N. L, with 

OHAP. V. * a hundred Gorkhas, commanded hy Lieut.-Colonel T. 

. Wilson, was to attempt the escalade of the north flank 

1826. angle of the long-necked hastion ; and a reserve column 

attached to the left main division, consisting of the 

remaining Companies of the 36th and 37th Regiments 

N. I., under Brigadier-General Adams, was appointed to 

menace the Agra Gate. The Cavahy and Horse Artillery 

were posted along the south and west faces of the fortress, 

to intercept such of the enemy as might endeavour to 

escape in that direction. 

As soon as the right column heard the order to advance, 
they rushed up the breach, and speedily gained its sum- 
mit. They were resolutely charged by the defenders ; 
but the bayonet did its work and quickly cleared the 
baigtion. The column then divided, part following the 
ramparts to the right, part to the left, driving the garrison 
before them from every post where they attempted to make 
a stand with immense slaughter. The right division was 
joined at the Jangina Gate, by Colonel Delamaine's de- 
tachment, which had successfully stormed ; but the whole 
party presently suffered some loss from the explosion of 
a mine under the gateway. Captain Armstrong of the 
14th also was shot. They nevertheless pushed forward 
along the ramparts, or descended into the town, and de- 
stroyed a number of the defenders, until they reached a 
bastion near the Eumbhir Gate on the western walL 
Here they were met by the 59th, part of the left column. 
The left division of the right attacking column cleared 
the ramparts between the two breaches, and destroyed a 
number of the enemy in the town, and at a bridge over 
the ditch of the citadel. The breach on the left was 
ascended without much opposition ; but when the column 
reached the summit, a fierce conflict ensued. General 
Edwards, commanding a subdivision of the column, and 
Captain Pitman of the 59th, and many of the men, fell 
imder a heavy fire of matchlocks from an adjacent cavalier, 
which flanked their advance, until the enemy were driven 
from it by the left division of the right column. They 
also suffered from guns pointed down the neck of the 
rampart: but upon these they resolutely rushed and 
carried them ; and then turning to the left, swept the 
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ramparts round the south until they joined the party of BOOK IIL 
the right column at the Eiunbhir Gate, encountering and chap. v. 

overconiing a resolute resistance at different points of 

their route. On their way, they detached parties into the 1®^^- 
town, and opened the Agra Gate for the advance of General 
Adam's reserve : and were accompanied by the supporting 
division of Colonel Wilson, which, having clambered up 
the ruined ramparts at the re-entering angle, formed by 
the projecting gorge of the long-necked bastion, under a 
flanking fire from the bastion on the right, descended into 
the body of the place, and moving along the town parallel 
with the ramparts, encountered and destroyed several 
strong parties of the garrison. After passing the Mathura 
Gkbte, the division carried several bastions still occupied 
by the enemy, and assisted in the complete clearance of 
the ramparts. The guns of the citadel had inflicted some 
injury on the assailants during the storm, but ceased 
firing when the outer works and the town were occupied ; 
and in the afternoon the citadel surrendered. The enemy 
generally fought with resolution, and their artillerymen 
mostly fell by their gims. About eight thousand were 
slain. The total amount of killed and wounded was esti- 
mated at fourteen thousand men. The loss of the victors 
in the assault did not exceed six himdred.* As soon as 
the conflict commenced, strong bodies of Horse and Foot 
attempted to fly from the devoted fortress through the 
gates on the western face ; but they were intercepted by 
the cavalry, and many of them were killed or taken 
prisoners. Amongst the latter were Durjan Sal himself 
with his wife and two sons. Soon after the assault had 
taken place, he quitted Bhurtpore by the Kumbhir Gate, 
with about forty horsemen ; and after dispersing a small 
picquet of cavalry opposed to him, effected his retreat 
into the adjoining wood, where he remained for several 
hours. Issuing from the thicket, between three and four 
o'clock, he had succeeded in passing to the rear of the 8th 
Native Cavalry, when his party was observed and imme- 
diately pursued by the third troop under Lieut. Barbor. 
The fugitives were soon overtaken and secured without 

» Earopeana and Natlvca kUled, one hundr^ »°1.S*?®» wounded four 
v.»«At.«^i^nrf^ittv-fiix. missinjr eleven. The officers killed were, Brigadler- 
GS^St^^tS^AmsUonlr of His MiU^ty's 14tli, Caotain fitmw 
S?BSM5e^69Ui. and Captain Brown of the 31st RegimeDt if. I. 
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BOOK III. offering resistance. Durjan Sal was sent as a prisoner cf 

CHAP. V. state to Allahabad. On the day after the storm, Lord 

— ^ Combermere and Sir Charles Metcalfe entered the citadel, 

1826. j^jj^j QQ ^jjQ 20th placed the young Raja on the throne of 

his ancestors. The care of his person was confided to the 

principal widow of the late Raja, as nominal regent. The 

management of affairs was entrusted to Jawahir Sal, and 

Chintaman Foujdar, who had enjoyed the confidence of 

his father,* subject to the control of a British resident, 

to be permanently appointed to Bhnrtpore ; and who, 

until the chief should attain to maturity, was to exercise 

a general superintendence orer the person of the min<»r 

Raja, and the administration of the principality. 

The services of the army before Bhurtpore were duly 
acknowledged, both by the East India Company and by 
the Parliament ; and in the latter, the opportunity was 
taken of paying a like tribute to the services of the army 
and navy in the Burma war. The merit of the Govemor- 
Qeneral and Commander-in-chief had been previously 
rewarded by the Crown, and the dignities of Viscount and 
Earl conferred upon Lord Amherst, and that of Viscount 
upon Lord Combermere. The thanks of the Court of 
R-oprietors had also been awarded to Lord Amherst for 
his exertions in conducting to a successful issue the war 
with Ava, and to the naval and military forces engaged in 
it, and to the Govemor-GJeneral, the Commander-in-Chie^ 
and the army of Bhurtpore.* 

After dismantling the fortifications of Bhurtpore, and 
completing the measures necessary for its protection, the 
army marched against Alwar. Madho Smg, the brother 
of Durjan Sal, immediately tendered his submission, and 

» These two chiefs were, however, held in dekestation by the neople, who 
accused them most undeserredly of having treacheron^ facilitated the cap- 
tare of Bhurtpore. So strong waathis feeling, even in the British Camp, tb«t 
upon their visiting the Commander-in-Chief, a native mob assembled round 
their iitter, abused them and malti eated thoir attendants, and would probaMy 
hare murdered them, but for the timely interposition of a British eacort. 

^ Besides the offlci.U despatches, we have for the siege of Bhurtpore the 
authentic account of Captain Cretghton of the 1 Ith Dragoons ; ** Narrative of 
the Siege and Capture of Bhnrtpore ;" and a variety of intere&ting and valu- 
able materials in lett^^rs from different ofRcers who served at the siege, pub- 
lished in the East Indian United Service Jonnml, 1864, 18S5, and in extracts 
from the Journals of General Nicolh and Lieut. Forbes of the Eogineera, 
published with ttther communications in a Calcutta newsp a per, the Engliahinan, 
1847, forming part of a series of Papers on the Operationa of the Bei^tal 
Army in India, to which it were very desirable to have aeoeas in a more 
commodioua form. 
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gave np the fortress of Deeg. A liberal peDAion was BOOK III. 
assigned to him, on condition of his residing within the <:^"Ar. v. 

Company's territory. The fall of Bhurtpore, and the 

approach of the foimidable force by which it had been *^^* 
achieved, intimidated the Raja of Alwar into prompt 
acquiescence with the demands of the British Govern- 
ment. The persons who had instigated the attempt on 
the life of Ahmed Bakhsh Khan were delivered up and 
transmitted for trial to Delhi. Bulwant Sing who had 
been imprisoned by the JRaja was set at liberty, and one 
half of the lands which had been originally conferred upon 
the Rao Raja by the British Government in the time of 
Sir G. Barlow's administration, was resumed and settled 
upon him, with a pecuniary grant of equal value. A di- 
vision of the army was stationed for some time on the 
frontier under General Nicolls, to ensure the observance 
of the engagements thus entered into, and the continuance 
of tranquillity. 

Although no doubt of the guilt of the individuals im- 
plicated in the attempt on the life of Ahmed Bakhsh was 
entertained, yet as the evidence was judicially insufficient, 
they were acquitted. Intimation was at the same con- 
veyed to the Raja of Alwar, that it was expected he would 
refrain from replacing them in offices of trust ; and as he 
paid no attention to the intimation, he was excluded from 
the presence of the Governor-General upon his visit 
towards the end of the year to Hiudustan, and the privilege 
of direct correspondence with the head of the Govern- 
ment was also withheld from him. These marks of dis- 
pleasure were sensibly felt, and Malha and his associates 
were dismissed from his councils and banished to the 
district of Delhi, on which he was restored to the indul- 
gence of direct intercourse with the (Jovernor-GJeneraL 
The reconciliation was facilitated by the death of Ahmed 
Bakhsh Khan in 182(7. 

The fall of Bhurtpore was the surest guarantee that 
could be devised for the restoration of subordination, and 
the maintenance of quiet in the surrounding countries. 
A British army flushed with victory, and commanded by 
a general, whose renown had spread to the remotest parts 
of Indi% had formerly been repulsed from its walls, after 
repeated assatdts, in which skill and valour had done their 
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BOOK III. utmost ; and the tradition of the defeat had impressed 
CHAP. V. upon the natives, whether Prince or people, the conviction 

that Bhurtpore was the bulwark of the liberties of India^ 

1826. and destined to arrest the march of European triumph. 
The disappointment of these expectations, at a moment 
when it had been widely rumoured that the strength 
of the British Government was exhausted in a distant 
and disastrous warfare, diffused a sense of awe and 
apprehension amongst the native states, and tranquil- 
lised, at least for a season, the ferment which had for 
some time past disquieted Hindustan. It was now felt 
that resistance was hopeless, and that any opposition to 
the British power must end in the destruction of its 
adversary. ' 

The termination of the war with Ava, and the capture 
of Bhurtpore, relieving the Government from any imme- 
diate poUtical duties, the Governor-General availed himself 
of the opportunity to visit the Upper Provinces, and re- 
animate by personal intercourse the amicable relations 
which subsisted with the native princes. Lord Amherst 
left Calcutta in the beginning of August, and arrived at 
Cawnpore on the 16th of November, where all the petty 
chiefs of Bundelkhand waited upon him ; and he was 
visited by the King of Gude. In return, the Governor- 
General repaired to Lucknow ; and an opportunity was 
afforded him of a confidential communication with the 
King with respect to the management of his country. 
However well disposed towards his allies, and receiving 
the Governor-General with the most cordial hospitality, 
Ghazi ud din Hyder continued to deny the necessity of 
any interposition in his affairs ; appealing to the flourish- 
ing appearance of his coimtry in proof of the success of 
his administration. In truth, with occasional exceptions, 
the lands were covered with cultivation, and the people ap- 
peared to be contented. The assessment was light ; and 
the revenues were levied without difficulty, although the 
system of farming them was adhered to, and tended to 
perpetuate extortion. The unfavourable accounts of the 
condition of Oude had been much exaggerated.^ and had 

1 Evidence to the contrary is not wanting. In 1824, a body of irregnlar 
horse, marching from Shahabad to Pertabgerh in Onde, conld find no spot on 
which to encamp without ii^ury to the crops ; and in tlie following year, we 
have the concurrent reports of different officers and travellers, that the Til- 
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^incipe^j ori^mated in the turbulent i^nrit which pre- BOOK IIL 
Tailed upon the confines of the kingdom bordering on the chap. t. 
Britii^ districts, where a race of refractory landholders, ■ 

Rajputs by tribe and soldiers by profession, considered it ^*'*- 
a disgrace to oomply peaceably with the demands of the 
state, and paid their revenue only to military collectors. 
The belief that the evil was, in a great measure, of a 
Hmited extent^ and the strong objections of the king, had 
latterly induced the government to refrain from urging 
suggestions of Beform ; and their forbearance had been 
requited by the opportune assistance of the hoarded trea- 
sures of Sadat AIL At the end of 1825, a perpetual loan 
of a crore of rupees, a million sterling, was made to the 
Company by the King of Oude, of which the interest, at 
5 per cent., was to be paid to members of his fSekmily, and 
in particuW to his favourite minister Aga Mir, whom he 
thus hoped to secure against the animosity of the heir 
apparent, with whom the minister and king had both 
been long at variance, although they had latterly, in ap- 
pearance at least, been reconciled. In the following year, 
a second loan, of half a million, was lent for a period of 
two years. The interview with the Govemor-Oeneral 
dosed the intercourse with the King of Oude. He died 
in October, 1827. Ghazi ud din Hyder, although indglent 
and addicted to habits of intemperance, was not devoid 
of sagacity or judgment : he perfectly well understood 
the nature of his connexion with the British Govemmeut ; 
and in his correspondence with the Governor-Greneral, had 
not unfrequently the advantage. He was an encourager 
of letters' and the arts ; was of a kind and conciliating 
disposition, and cultivated a friendly familiarity with the 
successive residents at his court. He was too much under 
the influence of self-interested advisers, his ministers, and 
his begums ; but his reign was unstained by violence » 

or cruelty ; and he afforded a not unfavourable specimen 
of an Aisiatic prince. He was succeeded by his eldest 

ages were popnlons : no complaints of over •assessment were heard ; and the 
Cue of ttie country was a perfect garden, eqnai to the best cultiyated districts 
in the Company's territories. 

■ A large work, the Heft Eulznm, a dictionary of Arabic with a Persian 
interpr etation, in six fblio Tolomea, was compiled and printed at his expense ; 
«Bd copies were presented to the chief public libraries in India and Europe. 
Enropean artists of diiferent professions were liberally maintained in hiii 
■errice. 

VOL. m. L 
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BOOK 111. son Soliman Jah, who took the title of Nasir-ud-din 
CHAP. V. Hyder. 

After passing some days at Lucknow, the Qovemor- 

1827. GJeneral proceeded to Agra, where he arrived early in 
January, 1827 — and was there met by all the Chiefs of 
Malwa, and missions from the Mahratta princes, Holkar 
and Sindhia. The former was still a minor ; and the con- 
duct of the state was vested in the ministers, under the 
control of the Resident, Mr. Wellesley, who, for many 
years, exercised with remarkable judgment and efficiency 
almost unbounded authority over the territory subject to 
Indore, and through his assistants, over the adjacent 
coimtries, whether subject to petty independent princes, 
or constituting districts belonging to Holkar and Sindhia, 
which had been placed under the management of British 
officers. For some time he was steadily seconded by the 
principal minister, Tantia Jdg, one of the actors in the 
turbulent scenes that had preceded hostilities in 1819, 
and who therefore well knew the value of the protection 
given to the immature years of his sovereign, by the pre- 
sence of a British Resident. He died in the beginning of 
May, 1826 ; but his death made no change in the relations 
which connected Mulhar Rao Holkar with his allies. The 
mission from Sindhia was headed by Hindu Rao, the 
brother of his favourite wife, Baiza Bai. The Raja him- 
self had been long suflEering from illness, and his early 
dissolution was expected. The representations of his 
ministers, supported by the Resident, urging him to adopt 
a son and successor, as he had no son of bis own, were of 
no avail in overcoming his reluctance to a measure which 
was considered essential to perpetuate the existence of the 
Qwalior state. He declared, that he had no relations in 
whom he was interested, or among whom he could select 
an eligible object of adoption ; and he was satisfied to 
leave the future to the determination of the British Go- 
vernment, who might make whatever disposition they 
thought best. The real cause of his reluctance, however, 
was his attachment to Baiza Bai, who had long exercised 
an imperious influence over his mind, and to whom he 
wished to bequeath the substantial authority of the state 
although the opposition of the principal persons of his 
court, and probably some misgivings of the result, deter- 
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red him from deolarmg her his successor.^ Dowlat Bao BOOK 1II« 
Sindhia died in March, 1827. He had reigned thirtj-three chat. t. * 

years, during the first ten of which he was virtual sove- : 

reign of the greater part of Hindustan, holding in subjec- l®^* 
tion Delhi and its titular monarch, the upper part of the 
Doab, and the larger portion of Bundelkhand and Malw% 
levying tribute from the princes of Rajputana, dictating 
terms to his nominal superior, the Peshwa, and having at 
his command a formidable force, not only of the national 
arm, light cavalry, and a host of irregular foot, but of 
forty disciplined battalions, and an imposing train of one 
himdred and forty pieceagpf artillery directed by European 
officers. His fatal quurel with the British Government 
annihilated his army, and transferred to his enemies all 
his territories in Hindustan. The Pindari war may have 
suggested to him the possibility of recovering some of his 
lost domains ; and the hope, concurnng with his supposed 
duty to the head of the Mahrattas, seduced him into a 
temporary deviation from the cautious line of policy which 
he had till then pursued, and exposed him to a further 
diminution of his power. The penalty, however, was not 
inflicted, and, satisfied with his escape, Dowlat Reio devot- 
ed himself thenceforward to indolence and amusement^ 
and indulged no longer in dreams of political importance. 
He seems also to have discarded all feelings of resentment 
against those to whom he owed his humiliation, and to 
have confided imphcitly in the good will of the British 
Gk)vemment, whose representatives were admitted to his 
familiarity, almost to his friendship.' 

Shortly after the demise of Sindhia, a paper was pro- 
duced, purporting to contain the expression of his last 
wishes, agreeably to which an heir was to be adopted, but 
an indefinite regency was to be entrusted to Baiza Bai, 
for whom the protection of the Company was solicited. 
The document proved to be supposititious, but it was ad- 

1 Sindhia, in a confereuce with the Resident, intimated another although 
ikA altofcether dissimilar motive. If a son were adopted by him, the costom 
of the Mahrattas required that the adoptive mother should be the senior of the 
Btta—^who was not Baisa but Bukma i^I ; and the latter was notoriously 
onfit for the office of Regent, which would hare deyolved on her as the mother 
of the minor Raja. Sutherland's Sketches, 155. 

' The report of the Resident, iiaior Stewart, represents hi so Interesting a 
manner, the circumstance of Shidhia's decease, and with so Just an apprecia* 
tion of his character, that it it highly worthy of porosaL It is girea in th^ 
ikppendiz iii. 
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itoOK III. mitted to be evidence of the Baja's intentions ; and the 
CHAP. V. adoption of a son, and the regency of the &u^ were au- 

thorised under a general assurance of protection. Rve 

1827. hojs remotely related to Sindhia, were brought to Gwalior 
from the Dekhin, of whom, Mukt Rao, a lad of eleven 
years of age, the son of an obscure individual, descended 
from the common ancestor of the lamDy, was selected, 
with the approbation of the Resident. He was forthwith 
affianced to the grand-daughter of Sindhia by Baiza Bai, 
and was placed upon the cushion of sovereignty, on the 
18th of June, 1827. At Sindhia's death, the pension paid to 
him by the British GovernmenQk)f four lakhs of rupees a 
year, ceased ; and, as this had furnished the principal 
fund for the regular pay of the contingent commanded by 
British officers, and constituting the only force in the 
service of Gwalior upon which dependence could be 
placed, it was necessary to provide other means of meet- 
ing the ezpence. After some negotiation, the Regent Bai, 
with an ulterior view to her own interests, consented to 
advance to the Company, a loan or deposit of eighty lakhs 
of rupees, the interest of which at five per cent, was to be 
applied to the payment of the contingent force. The ar- 
rangement thus accomplished, involved the seeds of 
future dissension ; but the minority of the adopted suc- 
cessor, obviated their immediate development. 

From Agra, the Governor-General, after a visit to the 
young Raja of Bhurtpore, continued his journey to Delhi, 
where the envoys of the different Rajput states attended 
his durbar. With the chief of these, especially Jaypur, 
complicated questions of policy had for some time sub- 
sisted, arising out of the fluctuating and uncertain manner 
in which British interposition was exercised, the wish and 
at the same time the difficulty of withdrawing from it. 
The solution of the problem continued equally to occupy 
the consideration of the succeeding administration ; and as 
the most important events which sprang from it) belong to a 
later date, an account of them may be reserved for a future 
occasion. The interviews which took place with the flEdlen 
majesty of Delhi, were, upon this occasion, regulated with 
the most minute precision ; and the dignity of the Go- 
vernor-General was scrupulously asserted. The King, by 
the concessions to which he yielded, indulged the hope of 
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procimng an addition to his pecuniary resources, on the BOOK JUIf. 
ground of the improved revenues of the assigned territo- aur. v. 

ries. He was disappointed in his expectations. The as- 

signment of any specified territory was denied; and the *^^7' 
limitation in the original paper, which was declared to be 
apap^of intentions, and not any engagement, by which 
it was proposed, that if the revenues admitted the Royal 
stipend should be augmented to a lakh of rupees a month* 
fixed the amount of any future augmentation : but, what- 
ever conditions might have been thought to exist at aa 
earlier period, they were superseded by the arrangements 
concluded in 1809, when a fixed money grant was assigned 
without any reference to territorial revenue. His majesty 
was by no means satisfied with this decision, and appealed 
from it to the authorities in England, not wholly without 
success; as, although the existence of the engagement 
was disallowed, an accession to his stipend was authorised, 
by which it was to be raised to the sum of fifteen lakhs a 
year : the circumstances which induced his majesty to de- 
cline acceptance of the increase belong to a later period. 

After leaving Delhi, Lord Amherst repaired to Simla on 
the lower range of the Himalaya, now for the first time 
the temporary residence of the Governor-General of Bri- 
tish India. During his residence, friendly missions were 
interchanged with Banjit Sing, whose career of con(]3ieat 
was for a time checked by the insurrection of his Afghan 
subjects on the west of the Indus, at the call of Syed 
Ahmed, a fanatical Mohammedan. This man, originally a 
trooper in the service of Amir, Khan, departed for Delhi, 
when the predatory force of that chief was disbanded, and 
there set up for a reformer of the faith of Islam, profes- 
sing to restore it to its original purity, and to divest it of 
all idolatrous and superstitious innovations. Wholly illit- 
erate himself, he found men of learning to advocate his 
doctrines ; and he speedily obtained proselytes and fol- 
lowers. After a visit to Calcutta, and a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which added to his reputed sanctity, Syed Ahmed 
returned by way of the former city, to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and, after some interval, appeared in the Punjab, 
where, in December, 1826, he proclaimed a holy war 
against the infidel Sikhs. That his cause should have 
found numerous adherents among the Afghans, who ha4 
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* ■ 

BOOK III. beon compelled to an enforced subjection to Sikh do- 
OBAP. T, minion was to haye been expected ; but the enterprise 

excited a strong interest among the Mohammedans 

1827. throughout India, and from every principal town where 
they formed a portion of the population — from Delhi, 
Lucknow, Surat, Hyderabad, and even from Madras and 
Calcutta, contributions of money and jewels were des- 
patched to him ; and the younger and move adventurous 
marched to enlist under his banners. His forces were 
thus raised to between thirty thousand and forty thou- 
sand men ; but their undiscif^ned and ill-organised fana- 
ticism was unequal to resist the more steady valour of 
the Sikh battalions, and they were defeated with great loss 
at Naushera, near the Indus, by the army of Ranjit, under 
Budh Sing. The insurgents were for a time dispersed; 
but they again collected, and, for several years, maintain- 
ed a partial and desultory warfare. Quarrels among them- 
selves reduced their numbers and impaired their strength ; 
and early in I83I, Syed Ahmed was defeated and slain, in 
an action with a Sikh detachment commanded by the 
prince Shir Sing. His death put an end to the con- 
test.i 

• During the residence of the Gk)vemor-Qeneral in the 
mountains, hostilities of a different character, in which 

•the interests of India were concerned, although remotely, 
broke out between Russia and Persia. The direct inter- 
course of the Court of Persia with the English Cabinet of 
St. James's, was no longer recommended by any political 
advantage, and was found to be productive of much incon- 
venience and embarrassment. It was therefore resolved 
to revert to the foruAer channel of communication — to 
discontinue the appointment of a Charge d*Affaires on the 
part of the Crown — and to despatch an envoy to Tehran 

• in the name of the East India Company. Upon the first 
' proposal of this arrangement to the king, Futteh Ali Shah 

• treated it as an indignity offered to his person, and refused 
to admit an envoy from the Indian Qovemment. Being 
assured, however, that in that case no British representa- 

. live would be appointed to his Court, and unwilling to 
lose the support of a British officer in the impending rup- 

1 Prinsep's Life of Runjeet Sing, 14fiu M^regor's History of tiie Sikhft 
i. 196. 
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ture with Russia — importuned also by the urg^it repre- BOOK lU. 
sentations of his eldest son, Abbas Mirza — he yielded, oiur. t. 
after some delay, a reluctant acquiescence, and consented ■ 

to send an agent to Bombay to conduct the mission to his 1^^* 
capital. Lieut.-Colonel Maodonald, who had been appoint- 
ed envoy since 1824, and had been directed to await the 
issue of thenegociation at Bombay, proceeded accordingly, 
and joined the camp of the Shah at Ahar in September*, 
1926. He found the Persians engaged in hostilities wiUi 
Russia, and claiming that pecuniary assistance to which 
they considered themselves entitled by the Definitiye 
Treaty concluded at Tehran in 1814 in the event of an 
unprovoked attack upon Persia by a European power.' 
Admission of the justice of the claim depended upon the 
determination of the question — Who in the present in- 
stance was the aggressor ? 

Upon the termination of the preceding war with Russia, 
a boundary Hue between the two countries had been laid 
down in a general and vague manner; and its precise 
direction was left to be adjusted by commissioners ap- 
pointed on either side. In the course of the adjustment, 
many differences and delays arose, which were recipro<?ally 
imputed to intentional obstructions, and were the topics 
of mutual ill-will and recrimination. The cabinet of St. 
Petersburg pertinaciously objected to the only arrange- 
ment by which a settlement of the dispute was feasible — 
the arbitration of British officers ; and the frontier re- 
mained in consequence undetermined. The tribes situated 
in the disputed tracts, subject to no recognised control, 
transferred their allegiance at their pleasure to either of 
the parties, and were the cause of frequent^nnoyance to 
both. Their chiefs were also encouraged, when they had 

1 The 4th Article of the Treaty of Tehran, ran thus: ~** It havinR been agreed 
l)y an Article in the preliminary Treaty conclnded between the high contracting 
powers, that in case of any European nation invading Persia, should the 
Persian govemmen*^ require the assistance of the English Government, the 
Governor-General of India, on the part of Great Britain, shall comply with 
the wish of the Persian Government, by sending from India the force required, 
with officers, ammunition, and warlike stores ; or, in lieu thereof, the English 
Government shall pay an annual subsidy, the amount of which shall be regu- 
lated in a Definitive Treaty to be conclnded between the high contracting 
parties ; it in hereby provided, that the amount of the said subsidy shall be 
two hundred thousand tomans annually. It is farther agreed, that the said 
subsidy shall not be paid, in case the war with such European nation shall have 
been produced by an aggression on the part of Persia."— Treaties printed by 
order ot the House of Commons, Uth March, 1839. 
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BOOK liL incurred the displeasure of the officers <^ one staAe, t^ 
CHAP. T. seek an asylum within the limits of the other, and were 
— protected against the consequences of their contumacy; 
1827. It were difficult to decide which was most to blama. 
Apparently neither was actuated by a sincere desire ta 
conclude a definitiye settlement. Abbas Mirza» the eldest 
son and acknowledged successor of Futteh Ali Shah, who 
governed the frontier provinces of Azerbijan, relinquished 
with great reluctance any portion of his coimtry, and 
trusted to the occurrence of some favourable opportunity 
for recovering the territory which the preceding war had 
wrested from Persia ; while the Cabinet of St. Petersburgfa^ 
steadily pursuing its system of progressive encroachment, 
silently countenanced the dilatory proceedings of its com- 
missioners in determining the boundary question. It had 
gone farther, and had occupied a strip of land on the 
north- west of the Gk>koha Lake belonging, by its own 
admission to Persia — in retaliation, it was affirmed, erf 
the Persian appropriation of a tract between the Ohudao 
and Eapanek rivers, which, by the treaty of Qulistan, had 
been expressly assigned to Bussia. The latter power, 
however, proposed to exchange the disputed districts; 
but the transfer was objected to by Abbas Mirza, on the 
ground that the command of the Gokcha Lake, would 
facilitate any attack of the Russians on Erivan, a strong 
fortress, held by a chief who acknowledged allegiance to 
Persia, and had always been the imrelenting enemy of the 
Russians. Whilst the subject was under discussion, the 
Russians extended their posts to the south of the lake, 
and took possession of the whole of its circuit, refusing to 
withdraw th^ir troops without the orders of the Emperor. 
Abbas Mirza was, in consequence, ordered to the frontier 
with a military force ; and the division of his army crossed 
the boundary, and forcibly dislodged the Russian posts 
from the bordei*s of the Gokcha Lake. The appearance 
of a Persian army was the signal for a general rising of the 
tribes of Earabagh, Shirwan, and Daghistan, who were 
unwilling subjects of Russia ; and they joined the prince 
in great numbers. General Yermoloff, the Governor ef 
Georgia, unprepared for the aggression, was too weak to 
repel it. The negotiations which had been pending, had 
been, nevertheless, uninterrupted; and Prince Mensikoff 
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had been sent to Tehran, to effect an amicable acoommo- BOOK III. 
dati<m witb the Shah, when the rashness of Abbas Minsa chap. r. 
pat an end to the prospect of a padfio agreement. — — 
Althoagh, therefore, the ^icroachments of Ri^sia were ^^^* 
of a nature to provd^e the resentment of the Persian 
court, yet as long as an apparent readiness to submit its 
pret^isions to equitable adjustment was manifested, no 
suffici^it excuse was furnished for actual hostilities ; and 
the charge of aggression was fearlj ascribable, either to the 
recklessness or the policy of Abbas Mirza. The British 
envoy, therefore, objected to the payment of the subsidy 
as not due according to the terms of the treaty ; and Persia 
was compelled to carry on the wai* on her own responsi- 
bility, and with her own unaided resources. 

Some imimportant successes attended the first move- 
ments of the Prince. A Russian battalion was surprised 
and defeated, and the town of Shisha was surrendered. 
Abbas Mirza then de(^>atched a strong division, under the 
command of his eldest son, Mohammed Mirza, towards 
the frontier of Georgia; but the Prince was met by a 
Russian force under Geneml Madadoff, at the village of 
Shantkhai, and completely routed. To repair the conse- 
quences of this disaster, the prince moved with all his 
forces, estimated at thirty thousand horse and as many 
foot^ with forty-four guns, against Ganja, which Madadoff 
had occupied, and where he had been joined by General 
Paskevitsch, with his division. Although the Russians 
were greatly inferior in number, the fire from their artillery 
was so destructive, that the Persians attempted in vain to 
diarge them ; and, after sustaining severe loss, they broke 
and dispersed. Abbas Mirza, with not more than ten 
thousand men, retreated to Asplanduz, leaving the line of 
the Aras open to the enemy. The river was crossed, and 
the Russian Genei-al had advimced to within sixty miles 
of Tabriz, when he hesitated to follow up his advantage, 
and fell back to retain possession of Karabagh. At the 
same time, some desultory incursions, which had been 
attempted on the Georgian frontier by the Sirdar of 
Erivan, had terminated in the discomfiture of the Per- 
sians ; and no doubt could be entertained of the result^ 
when the whole available strength of Russia should be 
applied to the conflict. 
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BOOK III. After a short interval, rendered necessary by the in- 
CBAF. T. clemency of the season, during which the British envoy 
— — ^ vainly endeavoured to impress upon Abbas Mirza the 
1827. hopelessness of the contest, hostilities were resumed in 
Kfurabagh, by the advance of General Madadoff to the 
Aras ; and in (Georgia, by a demonstration against Erivan. 
Neither of these movements were successful ; but they 
were soon repeated, under the able direction of Qenersd 
Paskevitsch, who had been appointed to the government 
of Greorgia. Leaving a force to observe Erivan, he marched 
to besiege Abbasabad, on the Aras. Learning that Abbas 
Mirza and the prime minister, the Asaf ud Dowla, had 
arrived in the vicinity to cover the fortress, he crossed 
the river, and on the 16th of July, came upon the Persian 
army, a portion of which had been concealed in a ravine, 
and was intended to fall upon the Russian flank, while 
engaged with the main body. The ambuscade was dis- 
covered ; and guns were brought to bear upon the Per- 
sians stationed at the bottom of the ravine, by the fire of 
which they were nearly all destroyed. The defeat of the 
main force was equally complete. After the action, the 
Russians recrossed the Aras, and summoned the garrison of 
Abbasabad to surrender. The fort was given up ; and as 
it was the key to the Persian provinces south of the river, 
its fall menaced the speedy loss of the whole of Azerbijan. 
The interposition of the British envoy was now resorted 
to; and a letter was addressed by him to the Russian 
General, to learn the terms on which negociations might 
be based. These were the cession of the territory north 
of theAras , and the payment of seven hundred thousand 
Tomans for the expenses of the war, stipulations to which 
the Shah was not yet prepared to accede ; and the negoti- 
ation was broken off; The extreme heat of the weather, 
and the sickliness of the Russian army, prevented General 
Paskevitsch from following up his success. Abbas Mirza, 
and Hassan Khan, the Sirdar of Erivan, repaired to the 
fortress of the latter, in the hope of creating a diversion 
• and relieving the line of the Ajras from the pressure of the 

Russian army. 

The movement in the direction of Erivan was not ill 
conceived, and was at first attended with advantage. Tlie 
division of the Russian army left by General Paskevitsch 
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to observe Erivan, was attacked, in the beginDing of Au- BOOK III. 
gust, at Abiran, by Abbas Mirza and the Sirdar, and chap. v. 

after an obstinate engagement, which lasted from dawn 

till sunset, was entirely defeated, mth the loss of nine ^^^' 
hundred killed, and a thousand taken prisoners, and of 
six guns and a great quantity of arms and ammunition. 
The victory was due to the steadiness of the infantry and 
artillery of the Persian army, which had been trained in 
European discipline. The disaster was speedily retrieved, 
Paskevitsch returned with all his force to Erivan, and the 
Prince and the Sirdar retreated; the former to Mount 
Ararat, and the latter to the fortress of Sirdarabad, to 
which the Russians immediately laid siege. After the 
batteries had been constructed and the walls were 
breached, the garrison effected their escape, and the fort 
was taken possession of without resistance. The more 
important fortress of Erivan was next besieged. The 
batteries were opened on the 7th of October, and on the 
19th a storm was ordered ; when the garrison to the 
niunber of three thousand, laid down their arms and sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war. This decided the 
fate of the campaign. 

Taking advantage of the consternation occasioned by 
the capture of Erivan, Prince Aristoff, in command of a 
Russian division which had previously advanced to Maraud, 
proceeded to Tabriz, the capital of Abbas Mirza. It was 
defended by the principal minister of Persia, Ali Yar 
Khan ; but upon the approach of the Russians, his troops 
abandoned him, and the inhabitants hastened to make 
their submission to the Russians. The Prince, deserted 
by his troops, and in a state of utter destitution, retired 
to Ali Bengloo, whither he was accompanied by Colonel 
Macdonald, who had been indefatigable in his endeavours 
to effect a negociation with the Russians. Although de- 
clining to admit of his intervention as the representative 
of Great Britain, the Russian authorities declared that 
they were wiUing to avail themselves of his individual 
mediation to induce the Shah and his son to submit to • 

the terms on which they insisted; threatening, in the 
event of non-compliance, to march to Tehran and dissolve 
the government of the E^ajars ; a government, of which 
assurances from all parts of Persia of anxiety to be taken 
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BOOK III. under the Bussian dominion, indicated the extreme nor 
OHAP. T. popularity. Notwithstanding the impending danger, the 

— Shiah was with difficulty prevailed upon to part with any 
1827. of his hoarded treasures in order to provide the pecuniaxy 
indemnification. The Bussians, at first, demanded fifteen 
Crores of Tomans, but after a time, reduced the sum to 
eight, of which six and a half were to be paid forthwith : 
but the king obstinately refused to advance more than 
six ;* and hostilities were on the point erf being renewed. 
Arrangements were, however, devised for supfdying the 
deficiency ; one of which was the payment of two hundred 
thousand Tomans by the Indian (Government, as an 
equivalent for the final abrogation of the articles of the 
Treaty of Tehran, which provided for a conditional sub- 
sidy.' This impediment being surmounted, a treaty of 
peace was concluded on the 23rd of February, 1828, at 
Turkmanchai, by which the Ehanats of Erivan and 
Nakchivan, with the fortress of Abbasabad, were ceded 
to Russia; and a frontier line, generally foUowing the 
course of the Aras to the Caspian Sea, was established. 
Besides this loss of territory, the result of the war was 
the complete prostration of Persia before the power of 
Bussia, and the loss of that influence which the British 
Mission had hitherto enjoyed. The subservience of Persia 
to Russia is, however, but the concession of weakness to 
force ; and inspires in the minds of the natives of Persia 
no other sentiments than those of resentment and ani- 
mosity. The decline of British influence is no subject of 
regret in a political point of view ; for the alliance of so 
feeble' a state could never have added to the security of 
India, and might have been the cause of embarrassment 
to Great Britain. The chief author of this last and fatal 
struggle with Persia, Abbas Mirza, died at the end of 
1833. The support of Bussia, and concurrence of England, 
secured the acknowledgment of his son, Mohammed Mirza, 

> These are the sams specified in the public despatches ; but the crore most 
have a very different yalue from that attached to it in India, where it denotes 
^ ten millions. A toman is equal to about twen^-foor-shiUings, which would 

make the Russian claim, therefore, equivalent to above a hundred andHfly 
millions sterling ; an impossible sum : and, in fact, their first demand is stated 
in English money by the authority referred to, at £4,150,000 ; the sum paid 
wUl have been little more tbau two millions. 

3 The arUcles were cancelled by agreement with Abbas Mina, ratified by 
the Shah. March, 1828.~Treatie8 nrinted by order of the House of Commoiis, 
11th Hareh, 1839. Jh 
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as heir apparent^ and his eventual succession to the BOOK III. 
throne chap. v. 

The GJovemor-Qeneral quitted the hills at the end of 

June, and returned in October to Calcutta ; where the l®27. 
remainder of his residence in Bengal was occupied in 
carrying forward the measures that had been long in pro- 
gress for the amelioration of the internal administration 
of the British provinces. The short duration of his go- 
vernment, and the absorbing interest of the war with 
Ava, had imavoidablj interfered with due attention to 
internal improvement ; but it had not been overlooked : 
and the several Presidencies had been diligently engaged, 
in proportion to their oj^rtunities, in providing for a 
variety of important objects. In Bengal, the attention of 
the government was mainly taken up by a laborious revi- 
sion of past proceedings, or in devising plans for the 
future, which were brought into full eflfect under the 
succeeding administration. We have already had occa- 
sion to notice the former, in adverting to the despatch of 
the Bengal Government of February, 1827, in reply to the 
several communications received from the Court of Di- 
rectors, between that date and 1814^ on the subject of the 
Judicial Institutions of the Presidency of Bengal. In 
this letter, the measures suggested by the Court, in 1814^ 
for the remedy of the defects in the judicial system, in 
the three branches, civil, criminal, and police, so strongly 
commented upon in the Fifth Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1812, were taken into care- 
ful consideration, after a reference to all the principal 
judicial and revenue local authorities. The remedial ar- 
rangements recommended by the Court, resolved them- 
selves into three heads: — 1. The extended employment, 
in the distribution of civil justice, of native agency, and 
especially in the form of Panchayats, and of individuals 
possessing authority or influence, as the headmen of vil- 
lages, opulent landowners, and the like. 2. The limita- 
tion of appeals, simplification of process, reduction of 
expense, and establishment of a new court of Sudder « 

Diwani Adaulut : and, 3. The transfer from the judicial 
to ihe revenue authorities, of claims regarding land, dis- 
putes concerning boundaries, and the interchange of 
written engagements between the landowners and the 
ryots. 
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BOOK III. Under the first of these heads, it was satisfiEictorily 
COAT. V. shown in the reply, that the system pursued at Madras, 
' and therefore enjoined to the authorities in Bengal, what- 
1827. ever might he its advantages in the former presidency, 
was utterly impracticahle in the latter, for reasons which 
we have already had occasion to recapitulate.' At the same 
time, the soundness of the principle of extending native 
agency was unreservedly acknowledged; and it was an- 
noimced, that arrangements for such extension were in 
progress. With regard to the limitation of appeals, it 
was not considered advisable to restrict it within narrower 
bounds than those already prescribed ; nor was it looked 
upon as possible, with a due regard to the efficiency of 
the coui-ts, to make any material alteration in the forms 
of process, or any considerable diminution of the charges 
which were not such as to discourage the prosecution of 
just claims. In the usefulness of a separate supreme 
court, of both civil and criminal justice, or Sudder and 
Nizamat Adaulats, for the western provinces, the local 
authorities concurred. Under the third head, the letter 
enumerated the different regulations passed since the year 
1814, having for their object the formation and preserva- 
tion of an accurate record of landed rights and interests, 
the new powers granted to the revenue officers for the 
investigation of those rights, the determination of the 
title to exemption from revenue in lands held free, the 
adjustment of special matters connected with revenue of 
a local origin, and the adjudication of disputes concerning 
branches of revenue unconnected with land.' 

In the department of Criminal Justice it was stated 

' Vol. yiii. p. 516. The Government of Bengal conclude, *' We are, on the 
foregoing gnmnds, decidedly adverse to the introduction, as a formal and 
legalised part of our Judicial system for the administration of ciyil Justice at 
this Presidency, of the village and district panchayat institutions established 
at Fort St. George. The Sudder Diwani Adaulat, the Board of Ck.mmis8i(»er8 
in the Western Provinces, and almost without exception all the pabUc oflBcers 
who have been consulted on the subject, have expressed a similar opinion.** — 
Report, Select Comm. H. of Commons, 1832. JudiciaL Appendix, p. 76. 

3 The principal Regulations passed for these purposes are of a prior date, 
and have been noticed. Of those of a similar tendency, which fall within the 
period under review, may be specified Reg. XIII., 1824, assigning fixed talariet 
tcthe office of Sudder Amin ; and one of 1827, extending h is JnriadicUoii in 
civil suits to l,OUO rupees; and Regulations XIX,, 1824, and IX., 1825, autho- 
rising collectors to abjudicate snmnuuy suits for arrears of rent, to let in Una, 
or take under government management, estates saleable iinr arrears of revenue, 
and to call upon all holders of lands rent-flree, or under permanent assignment 
for the production of title, with other iubordinate prorisions, 
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that the powers of the magistrates had been much ex- BOOK III. 
tended of late years ; and that the consequence had been, chap. y. 

the relief of the circuit judges from much of their labour.' 

Authority had been also given to the magistrates to refer 1827. 
to the law officers of the courts, and the principal Sudder 
Amins, the adjudication of charges for petty offences, 
subject to appeal to the magistrate. To entrust similar 
powers to the inferior police and judicial native officers, 
Darogas and Munsiffs, would be likely, it was asserted, to 
lead to much abuse and to disturb, rather than promote 
the peace and harmony of the village communities. De- 
cided objection was also taken to the union of the office 
of magistrate with that of collector, as proposed by the 
Court, on the plea of incompatibility of functions, and the 
entire absorption of the time of the collector in the yet 
imsettled provinces by revenue details. The advantage of 
separating the duties of magistrate and judge, and confin- 
ing the former to his peculiar functions, had been practi- 
cally recognised ; and the arrangement had been adopted 
in several districts' with beneficial results. 

From the tenor of this despatch, it is evident, that 
although some progress had been made in the improve- 
ment of the administration of justice, yet the advance 
was only tardily progressive, and much remained to be 
accomplished to adapt the system to the necessities of 
the country. In like manner, the progress made in the 
revenue settlements of the Upper Provinces was tedious 
and inconclusive ; and the Government was far from 
being prepared to fix the limits of assessment for any 
protracted period. Temporary adjustments were, there- 
fore, still unavoidable ; and the existing settlements in the 
Conquered and Ceded provinces were severally renewed, 
in 1824 and 1826, for a further term of five years. ' 

The Government of Madras, under the Presidency of 
Sir Thomas Munro, also entered upon an investigation of 

> In the case of bnrglaries, for inatance, it is stated, that those punished by 
the Court of Circait amounted in 1817 and in 1818 to more than a thousand; 
and in 1822 and 1823 they had diminished to three hundred and forty-six and 
three hundred and twenty-three, respectively. — Report, App. Judicial, p. 117. 

3 Hoogly, Jessore, Nuddea, Purnia and Tirhoot. ** The practical adran- 
tages which hare resulted from the experiment, have fhlly realised the expect- 
ations which we had formed^"— Report Comm. Judicial App. p. 1 10. 

* Regulation IX., 1824, for the Conquered provinces and Bundelkand ; and 
IL, 1826, for the Ceded provinces. 
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BOOK III. the past arrangements in the several departments of the 
CHAP. V. Judicial Administration, especially with a view to sh^w 

— — that no evil had arisen from the reduction of the proving 
1827. cial or ZiHa courts, superintended by the Companjr's 
servants, and that the greatest benefits had resulted from 
the extended activity of the District Native Judges, pi 
order, however, to provide for the more ready access of 
the people to the superior Courts, and to train up a bod^ 
of judicial servants for the higher departments, auxiliary' 
oourts were instituted under European assistant judges^ 
with full civil and criminal powers, but with certain limi- 
tations as to local jurisdiction ; ^ and, shortly afterwards, 
courts were established with the same powers and limita- 
tions under native judges,' to whom both a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction was intrusted over all persons within 
the districts placed under their authority, except Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. A regulation was also enacted in the 
same year' for the gradual introduction of trial by jury 
into the criminal judicature of the territories subject to 
the Presidency of Fort St. George. The juries were to be 
summoned at^ihe gaol-deliveries of the courts of circuit 
at the discretion of the judges. They were to be chosen 
from among respectable inhabitants of the district, whe- 
ther Mohammedans or Hindus, with certain specified ex- 
emptions agreeably to lists to be prepared by the ofi&cers 
of the court. A jury was to be composed for each trial of 
not fewer than eight, nor more than twelve members, the 
agreement of two-thirds of the number was essential to 
the verdict ; a pecuniary allowance of one rupee a day 
was gjanted to each juror while in attendance on ^ 
court.. At Madras, however, as well as in Calcutta, where 
a similar measure was subequently adopted, service on 

> Regulation I. XI. 1827. They were appointed at first in the districts 
forming the Jariadiction of the Zilla Courts of Canara, Malabar, CadOapt, 
Madura, Salem, and Masnlipetam. While proposing the arrangeme^ Sir T. 
Hunro remarks, *' It is not more courts that are wanted for the protection of 
the ryots from exaction, and of the inhabitants in general A:t>m tiieft and 
robbery, but more systematic experience, and consequently more aptitude 
among our local officers, both Native and European, for the discharge of Aeir 
sereral duties."— Mhiute of the President, 30th Jan., 1827.— Beport, Cosnm. 
Judicial, App. 233. 

' They were empowered subsequently to decide civil suUs to the extent of 
Ave thousand rupees. Section V. of Regulation I. 1827, which alBxedtiitt 
limit for the auxiliary court being equally applicable to the native court, by 
Regulation Yll. 1827, Sect. V. Criminal Judicature was assigned to the 
native Judges by Regulation Vm. of the same year. 

* Regulation X. 1827. 
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juries was felt by the natives to be a grievance, rather BOOK lU. 
tium a privilege ; and in neither presidency has it ever chap. v. 
been fully carried into operation.' ' 

The progress of improvement in the dvil administration ^^^* 
of Madras, which had derived its chief impulse from the 
active and able superintendence of Sir Thomas Munro, 
was interrupted by his death. It had been his wish to 
have resigned his office at an earlier period, when the 
iX)mmencement of the war with Ava imposed upon him 
ihe duty of remaining at his post. During the war, he 
was indefatigable in promoting the objects of the expedi- 
tion, and in famishing men and supplies from Madras for 
the prosecution of hostilities. As soon as peace was re- 
stored, he renewed the expression of his earnest desire to 
be relieved, and anxiously solicited the appointment of a 
successor. A delay of a twelvemonth intervened between 
his resignation and the selection of the Hon. J. Lushing- 
ton to take his place ; and in the interval, an attack of 
Cholera disappointed his hopes of enjoying in his native 
land the retrospect of a long and honourable career of 
public duty. He died at Putecondah, in the Ceded dis- 
tricts, on the 6th of July, 1827. Of the many servants of 
the East India Company who have risen to merited dis- 
tinction, none more richly deserved the honours with 
which his service had been rewarded, and the esteem 
which had accompanied him through life, or the universal 
sorrow which lamented his decease.' 

Still greater activity was exhibited in the task of legis- . 
lation at Bombay under the direction of the Governor, 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and, in the course of 
1827, a series of regulations was promulgated, constitut- 
ing a complete code of the enactments of the Govern- 
ment, imder the several heads of Civil and Criminal Law, 
Police, Revenue and Miscellaneous subjects. These regu- 
lations superseded all previous enactments. They were 

> " With regard to the introduction of native juries, the Court of Du^ctors 
haTe approved of the hesitation of this Government to adopt the measure, and 
of the suspension of the Regulation passed for the purpose of introducing it."— 
mnnte by the Governor of Madras, Sept. 1830.— Report Comm. House of 
Commons, General Appendix III. p. 264.— Regulations I. to XXIX. 1827. 

» The General Orders of the Madras Government, the resolutions of a 
munerous meeting of the European and Native community, and the resolutions 
of the Court of Directors hear concurrent testimony to the worth of his 
private and puhlic character. —Life of Sir T. Munro, iL p. 207. 
VOL.111. M 
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BOOK I0» htmed^ aa far as was pxiGiical^ upon mAiYB mBty<»iiea% 
CHAP. V. and large powom wmb aa«gaad to nflti^se ftmetionaniil? 

— The operation of these i*QgiUaiiAii8 was at oocfr eiteadod 
1827. to theCompany's poaaesnoas in iiifiBekhki aod EmdeA^* 
and subee^nentlj to Hm soatiieni Mahratta coimtc]^ m 
ifhich the oagulatiADS of the Glo^emment had not pN- 
vioudy been eurrentu Of the menta of the co4e^ m 
have authentic testimony, after three years' experifliiM^ 
shewing; that, while it was int^ligible to the peoplii^ It 
was well adapted to their habits and oonditi^i, and ad- 
mitted them to a full share of every branch of the admiflr 
istration of the country.' 

The immense expenditure of the wax with Am bad 
seriously deranged the financial prosperity <^ BriUahkdia) 
and compelled the Government to have recourse to extaar 
sive loans in aid of the ordinary resources. A ban ef 
about nine crores^ or nine millions sterling at filKapar 
cent, per annum, was raised in 1623-4; and another af 
above ten millions, at the same mbe, in 1S25-6 : a kaa of 
four per cent, was opened in 1825^ : but a large portiaa 
of it was absorbed by the £ve per cent, loan of the tA- 
lowing year. About two crores and a half were 6ivm 
from the treasury at Idusknow, and a numb^ of natifi 
chiefs and bankers were also induoed at the same time ta 
lend oonsiderable mims to the state, affofding asatisfiM)- 
tory proof of their confidence in the stability ol the 
Government.^ A large portion of these loans was i^^^ied 
to dischaige other outstanding debts i but the g^oeral 
result was a considerable augmentatiim of the puUie 
burthens ; and an excess of cluu:;ge exceeding one mHUos 

1 Native coBunisstfoners mi^^t 1>e appointed in each Zllla fctr tiie tridfll 
civil causes to the extent of five thonsaad rnpee8.--Ilegniation 11. 18S7, ohii. 
IV. This limitatioB was abolished l^ Eegulation I. 1830; and theiorlsdio- 
tion of native conunissioners was extended to the deeisien of orii^al mrit»€f 
whatever amoont, with certain exceptions. IDe native o(dlectors of distridi* 
and the head»men of villages, were entrusted i*-ith charge of the police nn*r 
the authority of the magistrate. Regulation XIL ch. I. V. tad VI., and insgli 
terial powers, including infliction of punishment under specified limitatioitf^ 
were conferred upon landholders, Regulation XV. The duties of native col- 
lectors, and of hereditary village oAeerB, ia^nsive of winoBntiBts, wen 
defined in Regnlattoa XVI. 

> Regulations XXIV, ISST. 

s Minute by Sir John Maleolm. Oorenwr of Bonb«|^ lat Nor. iUt^r- 
Beport Comm. Hoase of Commoiia, Judicial Appendix, 447. 

« For instance, the R«Ja.of Nagpore advanced five lakba* tlie Bi^of Bcatret 
two, the Bankers, Lnkdimichnnd and Maniran^ nine and a half. SvMiti* 
Ex-peshwa was prevailed on to rafond part of tba aMongs fh>OLhi»pMfiii^ 
and Baji Rao assisted his diqteiers with several lakhactf c 
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f^kff^ng, in acKfi(Soir ticrl^e territorial expenses defrayed in BOOK ID. 
So^^and, ^ich, in the year 1327-8, exceeded two miUions.' ghap. t. 
'IRie finandd prospects of tlie country were consequently -— 
<^ « most alarming complexion, and demanded the most 1827. 
menfal somtiny, with a view to the better adjustment of 
-iiifi expenses to the resources of British India. 

TUbn expected oonoolidation of the ecclesiastical esta- 
"Hlribment was interrupted by the premature loss of two 
pr^ktes in succession, who had followed Dr. Middleton in 
ibe see of Calcutta. The first of them, Reginald Heber, 
Ibroaghtwith him an enquiring niind, a highly cultivated 
intellect, and a benevolent spirit, which were fitted to 
^c^roise the most beneficial influence over the Christian 
oonnnunity. He arrived in Cdcutta in October, 1823, and 
m June of tfie fbUowing year proceeded on his visitation 
of the stations in the Upper Provinces, and travelled 
across Central India to Bombay, visiting Ceylon on his 
-way to Bengal, whither he returned in October, 1825. In 
Ihe beginning of 1826, he visited the Madras provinces ; 
and, in ttie hottest period of the year, repaired to Tanjore 
and ^riohinopoly : at which latter station, on the 3rd of 
April, apparenliy from the effects of exposure to the 
dii n at e acting upon an excitable temperament^ he termi- 
noMt his blameless and useful career.' He was succeeded 

> Tteiefeonef of lDdi» ia the j«r ttST-S ammuitBi to £3S,8ea«oeo, the 
duurges to £81,974,700, lesving a sorplos receipt of £889,000 ; but the intereit 
flf tbm^ptitMt defeft omouBted to j^,918,000, and consequently there wasalodd 
ieflcit of Xl,029^000.-~£uk Indlft Acoonnte, May, lasa. From the mam 
Obcntnents and others printed by the Committees of both Houses, 1830-1832, 
«B«p»«nal)ied to mttno *«ompartMii between the financial otarcnmstances of 
1823-4, and 1827-8 : there are some dlscrepanciet between the dMfereit state 
^ Mt tbe difllBrence is not consfd^nble. 

Rerennes. Charges. Sorplos. 

£tt,lt8,0M £l%406^e00 £4,712,000 

1827-6 22,86a/)ta 31,974,000 889 000 

Debt. ^ Prtnc^iaL Ibtenst. Tniiioaga 

1822-8 jtf29,888,000 4^1,762,000 Prin. £10,218,000 

isnr-a s9,0M,ooe livu/m int. 100,000 

Ite iacMaaed rate of charge was partly owing to the war ; haying risen in 
18864, «» morattaaa twen^*two HdlMona, of wniefa in that year the increase 
at tbe miUtary chances amomited to £11000,000; in the preceding year it was 
Bach tiie same, or £1 ,240,000. llMre bad been, howoTor, a considerable and 
ijimiiieilrfi jBTOwth of the ciTil char ge s dso. 
'alBiBbap Kwr haaleft an imperishable record of his powers of obserratfon 



fai the Jonrnal of his tra«vels, published posthamoosly. Although disflgored 

J mam unimportant and venial mistaws, and some emmeoos apprectetiim 
esistlBg inetitations, the journal presate upon the whole a fsithftd, and at 



__j time, a lively picture of the condition of the country and the 

manners of the peoide. 
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BOOK III. in the see of Calcutta by Dr. James, to whom a still mt^ 

OHAP. V. contracted term of episcopal activity was granted, or irovfk 

*■' January, 1828 to July, 1828 ; and his successor, Dr 

1827, Turner, was not permitted a much more prolonged exw- 

cise of his sacred functions. Arriving in India in Octobery 

1829, he ended his days there in the middle of July, 1830. 

y The shortness of the periods during which these prestos 

presided over the church of India, precluded them from 

the opportunity of effecting any material development of 

its organisation ; but their concurrent efforts tended to 

raise its character, and extend its influence, and to giye 

encouragement and animation to the extension of the 

t.eachiDg of Christianity. 

The diffusion of education among the natives of Indin 
was also diligently fostered by the judicious encouragement 
which it received from Earl Amherst's administration. 
Collegiate institutions were founded at Agra and at Pelhi, 
and schools established in various provincial towns, upon 
the principles which had hitherto prevailed ; the improved 
cultivation of those studies which were held in estimation 
by the people, by grafting upon them the accuracy of 
European information ; and the extended cultivaticMi of 
the English language wherever circiunstances were pro- 
pitious to its acquirement : very extraordinary progress 
was made in this branch of study.' 

Among the minor objects which engaged the interest of 
the Qovemment of Bengal, was the equipment of a vessel 
to verify the reported locality of the wreck of the celebrated 
navigator La Perouse, no vestiges of whose disappearance' 
had yet been discovered. Capt. Dillon, commanding a 
country merchant vessel, trading between South America 
and Bengal, came upon a small island in the Pacific Ocean, 
from which he obtained various articles that attested the 
former presence of some French ship ; of the wreck of 
which, on the coral ree& surrounding the island, traditions 

1 The pupils of the Vldyalaya, or the institntioii fomided by the natiTB 
Hindus of Calcutta, were made familiar with the best authors in the En^ish 
language, and acquired a critical knowledge of their merits. Thev were 
thoroughly instructed in the leading fiu^ts of history and geognq;>hy , and in tito 
elements of phjrsical science. Some of them made a considerable adrance in 
mathematics. That some of them possessed also the power of exmessing 
the results of thehr studies in correct, idiomatic, and eyen eloquent, Snglish, 
was evbiced in several periodical publications. See also a volume of English 
poems by Kali Prasad Ohose. 
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were preeerved by the iDhabitants. In order to obtain BOOK m. 
more poeitive evidence, Capt. Dillon was plaoed in oom- ciiap. t. 
mand of a vessel of the Govemm^it, and sent back to — 
procure any additional indications that might be obtain- ISiB, 
able, as well as to verify the reported existence of some 
of the survivors of the wreck. None of the latter were 
found ; but an ample variety of arms and ship-furniture 
was collected, which had clearly belonged to a French 
vessel of war, and which were finally identified in France 
as having been on board the vessels commanded by La 
Perouse : thus establishing the island of Vanicolo as the 
scene of his unhappy fate.^ 

In these and similar peaceful occupations terminated 
the government of Lord Amherst : a government which 
could not be charged with a spirit of ambition or of martial 
enterprise ; but which had nevertheless efiectually checked 
the aggressions of the Biumas ; had widely extended the 
confines of the British territory ; and by the capture of 
Bhurtpore, effaced the only stain that tarnished the bril- 
liancy of t)ie military reputation of British India, and 
dissipated the vain belief of the natives, that there was at 
least one impregnable bulwark against its prowess. The 
commencement of Lord Amherst administration was a 
season of unexpected trouble and anxiety. It closed in 
settled order and durable tranquillity ; and although these 
important objects were not achieved without proportionate 
sacrifices and heavy financial embarrassment, yet there 
was every reason to hope that the evil was transient, and 
that the succeeding administration would be freed from 
every risk of interruption in the prosecution of those 
economical reforms and internal improvements which had 
been already commenced. The departure of Earl Amherst 
was accelerated by the illness of a member of his family ; 
and he sailed for England early in February, 1828, without 
awaiting the arrival of his successor. 

> Capt. DQIon was allowed to conTey the articles he had collected to France* 
where they were recognised as haring belonged to the French vessels Bouasole 
and Astrolabe ; and he was in consequence created by Charles X. a chevalie^ 
of the Legion of Uononr with a pension for life. His discoveries were coi 
finned by the subseqnent visit of Capt. D'Urville, commanding the FreuC . 
corvette, the Astrolabe, in February, 1823.— Foya^ede r Astrolabe, HUtoire^ 
tome 6, p. 124 «< tmo. 
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<km ftfMftr^ MoffhmuOk <f Fo^na.-- Writ of Mabemi 
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4ffni mndnUffoli^Ttfmrod by PtiUion efSirJ. OrtMt to 
ih€ Privy ComucU, — Process re-issued^ — opposed by the 
Governmenty — Court cheed, — re-opened, — Grounds of 
FroeemUmge, — Powers of the Comrt of Etna's Bench 
"universal over the Subjects of the Crown, — seme delegated 
io the Court of Bombay. — Privy Counoil decide against 
^te Pretsnsiens of ike Court, — Investigations in Bengal 
am OommMnioation with the Judges as to a Legislative 
Coundlf — recommended.^- Fined Arrangement^ — Legidor 
Hve Member of CounoU.-^Visit of Governor-General to 
the HiUs.-^ Plan of Bevonue,-- Setdsmevt of the Norths 
Western Provinces ^finally determined, and actively car- 
ried on, — Practioss of the Murderers, called Thugs, — 
Measures for their ExtirpaHon, — their Success, — Progress 
^ Sduecttion. — Exclusive Cultivation of English pro- 
posed, — oljecHons to, — Steam Communication with Eur 
rope. — Cwmnerve. — Finamce. — Rsvewue, 

THE oircumstanceB und^r which £x>rd W. Bentinok was BOOK III 
recalled from the government of Madras^ have been chap. yi. ' 

veeorded in a preceding volume. Dissatisfied with the l— 

partial retractation of the censure then pronounced by 1828. 
Uie Oourt of Directors, he was naturally and commend»- 
hly anxious to receive a more unequivocal proof of his 
xwtoration to their confidence; and had for some time 
past made known to them his desire to be again employed 
in therir service. His wishes w«*e at last comphed with ; 
and, in July, 1827, he VfSA nominated Gk>vernor-General 
vopoik tiiie resignation of Earl Amherst. The departure of 
tbai nobleman having taken place somewhat earlier than 
was expected, and Lord W. Bentinok*s arrival in India 
being delayed until July, 1828, during the interval between 
that date and the sailing of his predecessor, the office of 
Govemor-Gea^iil devolved i^pon the senior member of 
council at the Presidency, Mr. William Butterworth Bay- 
ley, a distinguished member of the civil service of the 
Company. No public events of any importance occurred 
daring the period of his administration ; but it wwhusily 
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BOOK III. engaged in laying the foundation of varioas inniuiltrt 

ciiAp. VI. measures of internal improvement^ the completba 4f 

' which was reserved for the subsequent govemsMsfc 

I82a About the same time^ the other Presidencies were ^aoed 

under new Governors, in the persons of the HcMi uuniWtt 

Mr. Lushington, at Madras, and Sir John Maloolm, ii 

Bombay. 

The very great deficiency of the public revenue^ and 
the embarrassed condition of the finances of India, had 
been the subject of grave and deliberate consideratioB by 
the authorities in England ; and the indispensable neoeB- 
sity of various economical reforms had been forcibly im- 
pressed upon the attention of the new Gtovemor-43eDeraL 
The emergency of the case admitted of no denial ; tad 
the interests of the Indian Empire unquestionably de- 
manded early and sweeping retrenchments. A conviction 
of this necessity, and a determination to conform to the 
letter of his instructions, influenced the very first pro- 
ceedings of Lord W. Bentinck ; and he had scarcely tiien 
his seat in council, when he instituted arrangements for 
reducing the public expenditure, in both the civil tod 
military branches of the service, according to the scale of 
1823-4, which had been assumed by the Court of DirectoiH 
and Board of Control as a moderate and safe standard.* 
The prevalence of tranquillity, and the little probability 
of its being disturbed, permitted of large reductions d 
the numerical strength of the armies of the three Tre^* 
dencies ; and they were accordingly eflected, as cfppofto^ 
nity allowed, without exciting dissatisfaction. One vm^ 
sure, however, was enforced, which, affecting the interwto 
of a considerable portion of the officers of the Bengal 
Army, was productive of very widely diffused disconttnt) 
and exposed the Governor-General to an intensity of utt*" 
popularity with the military branch of the service, whaA 
no circumstances in his subsequent administration wei« 
able to allay. 

At an early period of the East India Company's rule, * 
considerable addition had been made to the pay of officers 
of various ranks under the denomination of Batta.* The 

1 Letter from the Court, 12th December, 1827.~Gommittee, H. of Commoas 
Finance. App. No. V. 

' Batta, or more properlj BhlUni% la a Hindi and Mahratta word, sfgnifyiof 
merely " Extra-pay or allowance." 
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addition was granted to them when in the field BOOK DL 
>iitiua the territories of the Company. It was doubled ghat.tl 
wkma they served beyond the frontier ; but reduced to a ' 

heStt wb^i they were stationed in cantonments where ^^^8. 
^t^aarbeax were provided for them. The grant of douUe 
Satia was early withdrawn, except with respect to troops 
serving in the dominions of the Nawab Vizir ; but when 
Uam Jjsuknow subsidy was commuted for territorial ces* 
Biens, this advantage was also discontinued. At the same 
time, officers were [required to provide themselves with 
garters when not in the field ; and as a compensation for 
the loss of this accommodation, whole Batta was granted 
to Uiem, whether in cantonments or on actual service.' 
TboB equalization of the extra-allowance, although origi- 
nating in a notion that it was an economical arrangement^ 
had never been approved of by the Home authorities, 
aikd instructions were sent to Bengal, in 1814, to revert 
partially to the former plan, and to grant Half-Batta only 
at the original stations of the army, or those which were 
established prior to the extension of the British territo- 
ries, authority being at the same time conveyed to make 
an allowance for quarters at those stations. The grant of 
the latter was effected in 1814 ; but the Marquis of Has- 
tings and Earl Amherst both objected strenuously to the 
proposed reduction of the Batta, and referred it for recon- 
Bid^attion to the Court. The Court persisted in its reso- 
lution; and the fulfilment of its positive injunctions 
d0W>lved upon the new Governor-General on the very first 
eisercise of his delegated authority. Orders so reiterated 
and so positive could not be disobeyed consistently with 
the obligations tmder which he had accepted office ; and 
Lord W. Bentinck had no other alternative than to obey 
or resign his appointment. The latter was a sacrifice 
Scarcely to be expected from him ; and an impression pre- 
vailed that he felt little reluctance in executing the obnox- 
ious instructions. An order was promulgated, in Novem- 
ber, 1828>^ which reduced the allowance of Batta to a half 
at the stations at Dinapore, Berhampore, Barackpore, and 
Dum-dum, to which a fifth, Ghazipore, was afterwards 

> General Order of the Governor-General in Ck)ancil, 9th April, 180U 
fmeu and Documents relating to Half-Batta, etc. Calcutta, 1829, p. 131. 
s General Order, 9th Not. 1828 .—Facts and Docnments, p. 132. 
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BOOK m. added. So considerable a deduction from idie pay of the 
OEAP. n. junior ofiftoers espeoiallyy was naturally pvoductive of die- 
^*""~ eanteDt ; bimI urgent remonstnmoefl against it were p»- 
^^^ sented by di£fefent regiments throogk ihe recognsed 
obannels.^ Tlie CommandeF-in-Cbie^ Viscount Combe^ 
mere, also protested strongly against its ado^^on.' It 
was argaed, tbat the reduction was a virtual breach of the 
C(mditi<ms under which o^Q&cers purchased the public 
quarters transferred to them by public sale in 1801 : that 
it fell with peculiar severity upon the junior offio^ 
whose aggregate allowances were insufi&cient for their Bup- 
p(Nrt^ and who were subjected to more than the ordinary 
expenses of living at the stations to which the order 
ai^lied : that it was unequal in its effects uptm the dif6^ 
«it branches of the army, as the cavalry were never 
quartered at any o£ the Half-Batta stations, while the 
artillery head-quart^» were always at Bum-dum; and 
that the total amoimt of the saving to ^e state aocon^ 
phi^ed by the retrenchment, was too insignificant^ te 
constitute an equivalent for the injury inflicted on indi- 
viduals, and the feeling of dissatis&ction which it inspu> 
ed. These representati(»ui were submitted to the Goverxh 
ment by the Commander-in-Chief, and through him the 
memorialists were i^piisedy^ that copies should be fo^ 
warded to the Court of Directors, with an intimation that 
it would affcnrd the Govemor-Geneial sincere gratifioatictt 
if the Court should see fit to re-consider their orders— a 
reply sufficiently indicative of the little regard likely to 
be paid to popular agitation by the head of the Govern- 
ment.' The answer to such a reference it was easy to 
antioif^te ; and accordingly a letter from the Courts dated 

< Seo the Memorials prinied in the Factssad Doduneiits. 

3 The letter is pobliahed in the Asiatic Monthly Journal of Ko7. 1829, p. 
600. 

s The aimnal saving was estimated at Sioca Rupees 1.98.547, or hetweoi 
jei9,000 and jSSO.OOO.— Tahle of Military Beductions, Comm. House of CoQi- 
mens, Finance, Appendix, No. 7, p. 346. 

4 By a circular notice issned from the office of the AdjutaQt-General, 7tb 
April, 1829 Facts and Documents, p. 80. 

* The same indifference was exhibited towaHs the Indian press, in n/bUk 
tbe Half-btttta legnlation was fhUy and Aneely commented upon, in a atnin 
which preceding administrations would scarcely have tolerated; butw&idl 
was prudently unnoticed : a system pursued consistently by Lord W. Bentfaick 
Ihnmgliout t^ gofemment; and which, alttiongh he refrained from soy 
removal of the existing restrictions, was equivalent to » recognition of tiM 
almost uncheeked freedom of the presai. 
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in Marcby 1830, which, by thdr inatruafcioQfl, was poblkii^ BOOK m. 
ed to the AExajr, ezpreesed their detecmiiuUioQ, with the chaf. h. 
ooQcmxenoe of Hk Mi^ty's miniateans, inoluding the — — 
Duke of Wellington, to enforce the retvendiment ^pdiich ^^^ 
ihidj had ordered, aftw ej^pressing their dieiqaiprovAl of 
the tone of the memoriak which thej ooDeidered to be 
incoBUstent with the {ndnciplee of militarj eubordinatioiiy 
aad recalling to the recollection of the officers the yarioua 
maasures adopted by the Courts or through their inter- 
vention, for their advantage and honour.^ They aaeerted 
their right in oonunon with that of all govemmentfi to 
augment or reduoe the allowanoe of public servant^ aa 
tiie circumstanceB of the state might require, and main- 
tained the juatioe as well as the necessity of the retrench- 
ment in question, as no compacts had ever existed 
between the Court and those who entered their military 
senice ; and as it was the paramoimt duty of the Court 
to effect such a Teduction (^ expenditure as should enable 
them to conduct their affairs without the imiH)sition of 
any new burthexis upon the people of India, or the de- 
niand of aid from the people of England. The promulga- 
tion of this order precluded aU further remonstranoe.' 
The necessity of economy admitted of no dispute. The 
objection taken to the measure, on account of the limited 
amount of the saving accruing from the Half-batta re- 
trenchment^ might have been equally applied to many 
other items of the public expenditure, and by preserving 
the individual details untouched, would have prevented 
any diminution of the general aggregate. Still, as the 
saving was efiDscted at the expense of a class of the mili- 
tary servants of the Company, whose allowances were for 
the most part regulated by a scale barely suffident for 
their support^ and whose prospects of promotion had 

1 These were thus enumerated by Colonel Salmon. The rank of Colonel 
mgimaitally ; Breret rank for diatingiiished services in the field, and the 
braoors of the Bath ; an increased proportion of Field-OflBcers to Captains 
od Subalterns ; eommuid-'money to Officers commanding Kegimenta and 
Bittalions ; augmentation of Brigwliers' commands both in uomber and value ; 
■MiUon of a flftli Captafai to every regiment of Cavalry and Infimtry, and 
eiCTy Battalion of Bngfaaeers and Artillery ; ^[ipointment of an interpreter to 
«*ei7 regiment ; increased ratio of retiring and furlough pay ; improvement 
of off-redconings at the Company's expense ; and grant of advantages of 
naitttance and interest to the military retiring fttad.—Comm. flonae of 
Commons, Military Evidence, 538. 

* The Calcotta Government Gaxette, Sept. 3, 1830.— Asiatic Monthly Jour- 
nal, Feb. 1831, p. 97. 
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BOOK m, been clouded by the recent reductions to widdk the cook 

CHAP, Tu stitution of the anny had been subjected, it was much to 

"-""""" be r^rettedy that a more liberal consideration was xiot 

3828. i^yen to their circumstances^ and some less unpopt^^ 

source of eooncHny devised. Their remonstrances, however 

had possibly the effect of deterring the home autiioriiie^ 

from attonpting a wider extension of the obnoxious v^ 

trenchmeoL 

An arrangement of a more deliberate and comprehep- 
siye scc^ was at the same time adopted by the Qovemor- 
General, in the appointment of committees for the 
especial purpose of investigating the particulars which 
constituted the augmentation of the pubhc chaiges^ and 
for bringing them ^tck to the level of 1823-4. Two com- 
mittees were at first nominated, one civil, one military, to 
be composed each of three members, one from each of 
the three Presidencies, holding their sittings at Calcutta. 
These committees were authorised to institute a frdl and 
detailed inquiry into the establishments entertained, and 
the chaiges incurred in all the branches, civil and mili- 
tary, of the administration of the different Presidencies, 
with the view particularly of unfolding all items of ex- 
pense uselessly incurred, of exhibiting those which mig^t 
admit of retrenchment^ with the least public inconveni- 
ence ; and of suggesting such alterations as might appear 
calculated to secure to the utmost practicable extent^ 
unity, efficiency, and economy in the general management 
of public afiairs.* The sweeping reductions made by the 
home authorities in the military disbursements involving 
a considerable diminution of the strength of the army, 
left so little for the miUtary committee to undertake, that 
its services were superfluous. The civil committee prose- 
cuted its labours with unremitting assiduity for several 
years ; and in communication with the different govern- 
ments, or in pursuance of instructions from England, 
suggested a number of economical arrangements, imme- 
diate or prospective, and various modifications of existing 
establishments, by which an aggregate annual saving of 
about half a milUon sterhng was effected. The military 
reductions were still more considerable, exceeding double 

* Minnto of Govemor-Oeneral, 7th October, 1828.— Comm. House of CoBU 
mona. General App. Ui. 
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tiiat amoanU Even this, howeyer, was less than the BOOK III. 

exigence of the case demanded, as a sorplus revenue of at chap, ru 

least two millions sterling in India, was required to defray ^ 

tiie amixial expenses incurred in England on account of 1^^* 

l^e territorial administration of India,* consisting in great 

part of interest payable on loans raised in the latter 

country, and of the allowances and pensions granted to 

the retired servants of the Company — charges as bur- 

tbensome as unprofitable to the finances of India: a 

perpetual and increasing drain on its resources, yielding 

no sort of return. 

A measure, partly of a financial, partly of a political 
character, was the result of Lord William Bentinck's 
voyage to the Eastern Settlements, which he undertook in 
the beginning of 1829. After a flying visit to Penang, 
Singapore, Malacca, and the settlements on the coasts of 
Tenaserim and Arakan, Lord W. Bentinck returned in 
April to Calcutta, prepared to carry into operation the 
changes which had been enjoined from home, as well as 
those retrenchments which his personal observation had 
suggested. Besides various alterations of detail, and 
considerable reductions of the existing establishments, 
the separate government of Penang, with its dependencies 
of Malacca and Singapore, was abolished, and made sub- 
ordinate to Bengal. Each was at first placed under a 
deputy-resident, subject to the control of a Commissioner 
or Resident for the Straits.* A modification of this sys- 
tem became subsequently necessary, but the dependence 
of the eastern settlements upon the Government of Ben- 
gal was undisturbed. 

' Total of civil redactions . . . Sicca Rapees 46.26.075 

Ditto of military ditto .... 1.09.13.837 

Total .... 1.55.39.912 

or £1,553,991. Of the former, however, many of those which were prospec- 
tive, depended upon remote contingencies; and of the latter, the only reduc- 
tions which could be regarded, were those of irregolar corps and establish- 
inenta. The reactions of the regular army, depending upon not filling up 
vacancies ns they occurred, would require fh>m three to four years. — Comm. 
House of Commons, Finance, App. No. 7. 

' Minute of Qovemor-General, 30th Oct. 1829.— Comm. House of Lords, 
App. A. 7. 

* The titles of Governor and Resident Council, among other things, abol- 
ished by Lord W. Bentinck's sweeping measure of 1830 were shortly after- 
wards nominally restored : it being found that the charter of 1807 was so 
worded, that the King's Court of Judicature in the Straits could not be held 
in consequence of the non-attendance of those officers.— Newbold's Straits of 
Malacca, vol. i. 7. 
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BOOK in, Gonoiirniitly^ with tiiop adoptloii of arrau^nuoBUi^ ftr 
CHAP. Tt. diminiiihing the amount of the paWc ezp«idikiFey dttiisft 
— — — — irare determined upon for the actual or ^apoap^okafre aog- 
1829. mentatum of the availaUe resources. Amxmg ihmm, ti» 
proteotion of the (^ium Monopc^^r from i^ diMilwHi- 
tageoua oompetitioii to 'vdiidi it was exposed by the eoll^ 
yation of the drug in Malwa, and its export by Batine 
dealeis to China, had been l(mg a subjeet <^ consideialHti 
with 1^ QoTecnment oi Bengal. As long a» GeaiBal 
India was a scene of anardiy and desolation, 49ttliifstio&' of 
every kind was suspended, and the cony«yiiiM of nataiMi 
produce to distant maricets was rendered' im pra dl ie ablB^ by 
the imminent haaard to which trayellers and tradsm woee 
exposed, of bong robbed and murdered on the roadbyii» 
lawless bands which devastatsd the country. The pofypy 
was therefore reaiBd, only as a scanty and preeaioos orap 
for local consumption alone, and ^ere was no> foar ef 
finding in the oioum of Malwa, a fonnidable livid iO' tite 
produce of Bengal With the rostoration of order and 
.security, cultiyatdon and commerce revised; and tilie 
native capitalists iq>eedily embarked in a traffic winc^ 
promised them nrijuma so lucrative as the export of oftea 
to Ute east The growth of the poppy, to wkadk iiimiji 
parts of Central India were pn^tious^ rapidfy thread ; 
and, after abundaaMy suf^lying the loesd demand, «od»- 
d«nJ>le quantities <^ opium, the transit of whioh was 
obstructed on the direct route te Bombay by the- pE«^i> 
bitory enactments of the British authmt^ fonad tWr 
way from Maiwa and tibe Eastern Bi^put states^ as-Bandi 
and Eota, to Pali, in the principality dP TJda^mr ; wiieaao 
the drug was oacned through Jessehn^ lui^aaKMBrtiie 
desert to l^e port of Karachi in Sindh, and thence to the 
Portuguese settlements of Diu and Daman. The opium 
was there purchased by the European and Native mer- 
chants of Bombay, and exported in vessels under Puitat 
guesB colours to the Eastern Archipelago and China ; aad 
although of somewhat inferior qusdity to the opium el 
Behar, it obtained a ready sale at prices suf&cient to oomt 
iAxe whole cost of transport, and realise a handsome prc^ 
There was every probability, therefore^ that the tnde 
would increase, and seriously affbct the revenue derived at 
Bengal from the opium monopoly. 
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of the aagnwinttii e^Kirt BOOK Ig, 
«f MiBhpft apanm. sttratted the attention of the Goyem- okat. ti. 
mmi% aa aeon as ii became an article of subatantiyse value; -^— ^ 
for gnanyng agunat them wexe very early lAW. 
To poohibit the growth ^ the poppy in 
wfandi were internally independent^ wa» very pro- 
paiiy bjBid to be a stretch oi pow«r ii^oh was unwar- 
XHated l^ subsisting relations; and it was resolved 
thsrefiara to eater tiie market as a porohaaer, and buy up 
so iBs<ge & portion of the supply, as shotdd leave little or 
asne for tiie indirect ezporti This plan, as might have 
been easOy foresem, tended only to keep up the prices ; on 
the ODe hand, enoouraging the extension of the cultiva- 
tion ; aad on the o t iuja, absorbing the profits of the shipi- 
ment and resale.* A diange of agency, and its tranfar 
from Bombay to Bengal, were next tried, but without mi^ 
terial bmiefit. It was therefore determined to endeavour 
to enttat tiie native jninces in the service of prohibition, 
and indaee them to ^aoe restrictions on the culture of 
the popp^ and prevent its tranut through their terri- 
iinies, by isndartaking to pay them an annual fixed sum 
as an eqnivalentfnr any diminution of revenue which they 
BB|^t Bostain in tiie aaseannent of the lands, and the loss 
of doties upon the passage of the drag. Partly tempted 
hy ihe prcmptat of present personal advantage, and partly 
tf vwbm 'n e by the commanding influence of the Britiedi 
ftsiniiiwirint^ most of the princes of Malwa and Bajputana 
BwtwlfMl to this acrangemenf > and ocmduded formal treaties 
hj wiiiili, in considoeation of certain stipulated annual 
paymenta, aad after provision made for internal supply, 
ttiey eoaoeded to the Bntiah agent the unnatural pri^egp^ 
af paraiysing^ national industry, and extinguishing native 
injuries almoat capable of oountwbalancing 



> The amount of tbe pnrchMes of fhe agent, at first a Bombay officer, 
mj B u a ud ia <me year (18Sa)ei«litr.4ix lakbaaf mpaes, 4960^000. 

3 See the tseaty with the Baoa of Udaypnr, October, 1824. It condated of 
mne articles. By the first and second, the Rana engaged to iwerent the sale 

^,>aii,Mir of tpi thr o B^ho a t hia domtaiioaB ; the third fixed the annual 

coomensatioD at 40,000 mpees ; the fourth oondiUoned that the British agent 
dioald have the sole control of all arrangements and checks necessary for the 
eMK» ef tbe traety ; the fifth iirorided Cor the sBpply of a safideaey lor 
Smestic use; and the sixth, for its restrictien to domestic purposes; by tte 
wenth aad eighth, all unlicensed opium was to be seized and deUvered to the 
aRCttt, wbe ntaeold pay for it tbe price onrrent in Jfalwa,half of which was to 
cototlie informer; tbe ninth article stipnlatod that the engagemeiit should 
%e bteding M^loBa M the zeatrielife measorea sheald be cooiitaDed Aeoeawq^ 
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BOOK HL all the benefits conferred upon Central India> by the exter- 
CHAP. vt mination of the predatory system. The mischievous re- 
•^■"^ suits were very soon sensibly felt both by princes aod 
^^*** people, particularly in those states in which the cultivar 
tion of the poppy was extensive, as in Eota, where it had 
usurped the place of the crops of grain which the im- 
munity of the country from the general devastation i^iat 
surrounded it, had, through the wisdom of its ruler, Zalim 
Sing, particularly favoured. A temporary agreement was 
nevertheless effected with the Raj Rana of the same teaof 
as that with the other chiefe ; but the compact excited 
general dissatisfaction among the people, and upon its 
expiring, it was not renewed. It was agreed instead, that 
the British Government should purchase the larger poir- 
tion of the opium grown in Eota, giving to the Raj Rana a 
bonus on the price, on condition of his preventing the sale 
of any further quantity for the purpose of export. This 
plan proved equally distasteful to the merchants and vex- 
atious to the growers ; and was attended, it was asserted, 
with so much injury to the revenue, that it could not he 
insisted on with any regard to the fair claims of the state. 
Although the like feelings of discontent had not been 
openly avowed in other quarters, yet they had be^i simi- 
larly excited ; and had led to evasion and resistance. T%e 
forcible seizure and confiscation of the opium in transit by 
the subordinate officers of the British Agency, was a 
manifest violation of the independence which had beea 
acknowledged by treaty, and which, although sanctioned 
by special agreements, could not £edl to be a a fruitfol 
source of contention and annoyance : nor was the intet^- 
ference, in all cases, tamely submitted to: armed xnott 
were hired to escort the opium on its way through the 
territories where it was treated as contraband ; and the 
attempts of the chiefs themselves to be faithful to their 
engagements and prevent its passage, were encountered 
with a resolute defiance which led to serious afiPrays and 
loss of life.* Nor could the system be effectual. As long 

Similar engagements were concluded with Holkar, and most of the petty 
princes of Malwa, but Sindhia, and the rulers of Jaypor, and Jodhpnr, dec^oed 
to enter into them. 

> In Band!, in 1827, a body of Minas, guarding a qaantity of opium In 
transit to Jaypnr, was attacked by a party of the Raja's troops, headed by ■ 
relation of the Baja. The troops were defeated with loss, and their leader was 
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m.J9^fnr and Jodiqpttr wwe open to the ptasage (tf the BOOK UL 
iini^ it «aao£littka^«U to shut up the ayenuM through qkaf.ti. 
thoBQ territories the prijooes of which weve partioi to the * 

g w faihftiAn . Efem, m regard to theia^ howeyer, it Wn, Utt. 
iMpoOTihie to seal hermetically eyeiy channel by which 
th(e tcade ooold fiad aa ioaoe ; and in apite of all pre- 
<3fHonn th» traffic w«it on inereaaing with the augmented 
atariTigflnffy of th« ehecka deyiaed lor its hmitatioa.^ This 
^Hfane^ and the obviona objections to the whde scheme^ 
had. for aoiae tiiM peat diapoeed the Be^ Qoyernment 
t» gelinqniflh ita twroaecn t ion ; and during the adminiatrar 
tioa c^ Mr. Bajkj, inquiries wwe instituted wiUi ayiewto 
iteAbwkkaiment. Lord W. Bentinok took &e same yiew 
gC the arrangement aa his predecessor ;> and it was re- 
8(dyed to desist from all interference with the growth and 
tansit of opium in the territories of the natiye chiefs, and 
t» consider the treaties by which they were bound to pre- 
not the trade as null and yoid, under iha dauae autho- 
rising the British Goyemment to continue the restriction 
mij wMla it should look upon it as essential to its> 
abaadojimftTtt. In ]^aee of the prohibitory ei^pagements, 
ifc vas.at first attempted to reyert to the original plan of 
fatrhwaing the produce ; but, aa this was not found to 
aasw^ rec<Hirse was had to a system of licensing the 
dnct oonveyanoe fd opium frcxn the country where it waa 
gremi to Bombay, for sale or export on priyate account^ 
^T(]ying for the licmise audi a sum as should be equiya- 
kni to the cost and risk of oonyeyance by the circuitous 
Wttte to Daman, and the duties there leyied.^ This plan 
WM attended, with more than the anticipated success, and 
t9 Goyemment a considerable annual reyenue 



iMa. The untrOiei, IDaas, Mhen, tmd Bhib, wtre oteHiTelT emplorcd 
Meaoortft to the illicit trade; and their natural torbulence was danseroosly 
ftatered "by the employment. ' 

' I A ijumHin g to info rm a i io n obtained at Bombay, tha aipori of opiamfrom 
Baman» in the year 1827-8, was four thousand chests. In 1820-21 it did not 
caceeed six himdred. At the latter data, not less than ten or eleren thousand 
mannds were carried out of Malwa, through Bundi and Udaypur ; while the 
^pantity seized was not above six hundred. 

* Besolution of the Qovemor-General in ConncU, 10th Jmie^ 1829. For 
tUa and other detailBt see the third Beport of the Gomm. of the House of 
Oommons* 1831. Appen^HxIV. 

» Bombay.— Begulatioii XX. of 1880. 

YOL.ni. IT 
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BOOK HI. from the opium commerce of Central India^ mthoixi 
CBAP, vx. doing wrong to the interests of princes or people.^ 
— - Measures affecting the financial demands of the States 
1829^ ajj^j lY^Q interests of important classes of its subjects, the 
holders of land in the permanently settled provinces, had 
idso been for a considerable time past under the coDsideT'- 
ation of the authorities both in England and in India* 
During the rule of the native princes, the sovereign exer* 
cised the privilege of exempting portions of the land from 
payment of the government assessment in favour of par- 
ticular individuals or public establishments. Although 
the exemption was declaredly perpetual, yet it was well 
imderstood that it was granted only during the will or the 
power of the prince : and that, if he did not resume the 
grant himself, a circumstance by no means unfrequent, it 
was likely to be held in little reverence by his successor. 
The practice, however, continued to prevail : and, in the 
absence of all controlling authority in the latter daya of 
the empire of Delhi, the privilege was usftped, not only 
by the governors of provinces, but by tB& subordinate' 
revenue oflScers, and by the occupants of the land, who 
thus unauthorisedly crippled the resources of the state and. 
defrauded the public revenue. A native administration, 
conducted with the vigour which it occasionally exhibited, 
would soon have remedied this disorder; but the for- 
bearance of the British Government induced it to adopt 
the principle, that all alienations made previous to it&> 
accession to the Dewani, provided the grantees were ift 
actual possession, should be held valid to the extent ol 
the intentions of the grantor, as ascertainable from thft 
terms of the writings by which the grants had been con* 
veyed, or from the nature and denomination of the 
exemption. As no complete register of the exen[4)ted 
lands was recorded, the Zemindars and farmers, and col* 
lectors of the revenue, availed themselves of the limitatioa 
to withdraw extensive tracts from assessment, under pre- 
text of their previous exemption, as substantiated by forge4 

* The charge of the Pass or License was fixed at 175 mpees per chest, ft 
1830-31 passes were granted for 951 chests, amounting to rupees 1.66.425. U 
the following year, the quantity rose to 7, 156 chests ; and the amount paid ftf 
the Passes to rupees 12,52,300. Coram. House of Commons. Revenae. AWw 
p. 184. In later years, the sale of opium Passes and opium at Bombay dm 
risen to between thirty and fbrty laKhs of rupees. In 1844-5 the amount "W» 
rupees 37,90,000 
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COLLBCTORS TO INTESTIGATE TITLES. ITft- 

sod fhkudtdent documents. Although aware of these prao- BOOK III. ' 
iioes, and in some degree guarding against them by a con- chap. vi. 
dftion in the permanent settlement, which reserved to ■ 

the Cforemor-General in Council power to impose an 1829. 
assessment upon all such portions of the land as should 
pmore to have been exempted under an illegal or inyalid 
tH^yet a Tery superfluous tenderness was shown towards 
the Zemindars, by securing those, who held rent-free 
lattds by titles that might be declared valid, in the pos' 
sesi^n of their property; and by requiring that the 
illegality of a title should be established in a court of 
judicature before the land should be subjected to asess- 
rttent^ disregarding the facts, that every alienation of 
the pubKc revenue in the lower provinces must have been 
made, during the preceding half-century at least by 
usurped and incompetent authority ; and that, at no period 
of native Tule, was the irrevocableness of such exemptions 
recognised in practice. The alienations received, however, 
in 1793, the formal sanction of the Government^ subject 
to irpecified conditions ; the failure of which was to be 
Msblished by the Collector, with the sanction of the 
Bevenne Board, through the institution of a regular suit 
in a court of law, the burthen of proving the invalidity 
of ttie title resting with the Collector. The ineflficiency 
of the enactment was soon manifested ; and, after various 
attempts to devise a remedy, which were but of partial 
and incomplete operation, the Collectors were empowered, 
with tbe approbation of the Board of Revenue, to set on 
fbot'tL direct inquiry into the titles of rent-free lands, and 
ddl for written vouchers and examine witnesses, and pro- 
noimce a decision either for or against the occupant. If 
&e latter, and the sentence was confirmed by the Board, 
^te land was assessed at the usual rate, leaving to the pro^ 
prietor liberty to appeal to a court of law against the 
decision.* Tiua enactment proved as ineffective as the 
preceding. Few cases were brought forward for trial ; 
and the decisions of the courts upon appeals from the 
judgments of ihe revenue officers were so long delayed^ 
or so uncertain and contradictory, that neither the in- 
terests of the appellant nor those of the Government 
were benefitted by the procediire. It still remained 

1 Regolation 11., 1819. 
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190 HISTORY OE BftFTISH INDIA. 

BOOK IIL necessary, therefore, to adopt m<»e yigosoos measorav 
dRAp.Yi. in order to vindicate the just daima of the state, and 
" recover such portums oi the reronnfte as had be^ iUe^^y 

1^8. or fraudulently alienated ; although the lapse fd tiBie tod 
the repeated transfer of the property rendered the task 
difficult without the infliction of oeoasioDal injustice npoft 
individuals. In ord^ to aoeomplii^ this oh^t,arc^ 
lation ^ had been promulgated shcwtly before the sndYBl 
of the Qovemor^Qeneral, but in which Lord W. B&^kkxk 
unhesitatingly c(»icurred. By this it was declaied cott- 
pet^it to the Governor-General to i^point SpedaL Qubdi* 
missioners to hear and decide up<m all aj^peals made to 
them from the adverse decisions of the Ckdlectois in 
levying an assessment upon lands previously held reni- 
free. The Commissioners were sheeted ior thwr quilifi- 
cations in both the Judicial and Bevenue departmeati^ 
and according to the circumstaooes of the distriet in 
which their services were re<$aired. The QovOTumeatwaa 
not deterred from committing the inquiry and decifiioiv 
in the first instance, to the Collectors of the revenue, a» 
the rigorous separation of the revenue and judicial serVMiS^ 
which was so strenuously insisted upon in the syslen oC 
1793, had long been found inc<mveni^it^ and had been, 
in a great degree, practically abandoned. The CoMeetors 
were, therefore, habituated to tho exercise of judicial 
functions : and as the per-centage formerly allowed to 
them upon the establishment of a case of resumption bad 
been done away with, there did not a|^>ear reases te 
apprehend any partial judgment from them mow than 
from any other class of functionaries. An excess oi ^ 
might occasionally influence the proceedings of the CM* 
lector ; but a corrective of a hcusty or i^udiced jud^^ 
ment on his part would be supplied, it was expected, hg 
the final award of the Special Commissioners, The eheek 
was at first found less effectual than had been anticipate^ 
and much mischief and alsurm were ultimately created 1^ 
the ill-judged activity of some of the revenue offiMCft 
requiring the interposition of the Home authontifls* 
This belongs to a later period. In the mema time the 
enactment was contemplated with much dissatisfactioik 
by parties interested in retaining lands exempt frem n* 

1 RegoUtfoK m., 18th June, 1828. 
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COMAilSSIOXlRS OF SBVfiinTE AKD CIRCUIT. 181 

^MBoe-dedootioiiB ; and petitions againflt tlie messare were BOOK IIL 
p w o e oato d by a nomber of the Zemindars of Bengal and osap.ti. 
BidMr. Their reppeeentatiaDS -were not considered, how- ' ■ 

emf, of sof&dent weight to require the reoonsideration 1^^ 
of a aaeasare whieh was intended to uphdd the just 
dflMMffidw of the State against the enoroaohments of in- 
taeerted indiyidualfl^ and protect the owners of valid 
tsBima against mm e oe sosr y disquiet and alarm.> 

Ito were the reremieB of tiie State the sole object at 
tins period of l^e attentuw of the Gbvmiiment: and 
wiiich had been long under consideration wero 
brought into operation, inTK^ving a material departure 
ftom the existing i^rstem, in the re-organisation of the 
sajwrior courts of Criminal Justice and ^e combination 
of tlieir fuDcti<ms with the control of the Revenue — a 
ttOMfi of duties which it was ihe fundamental principal 
of the retoms of 1793 to annul. The superintendence^ 
hofroTor, of the nwgistraey and police, and the control 
over the revenue officers, as provided for by actual regu- 
ktions^ had long been found insuffici^it.* The provincial 
oowts of Appeal and Circuit, partly from the vast extent 
of tikeir jurifidiotioo, and partly from their being bmv 
thened with the functions of both civil and criminal 
tribunak, had proved inadequate to the demands of pub- 
Mo jostioe, and while the causes appealed to them had 
been suffered to &11 into almost hopeless arrear, the 
periods fixed for the regular gaol-deliveries had been 
piotraetod beyond the legal limits, and persons had been 
dMkaed in confinement without trial for a length of time 
-wAuch was equivalent to an anticipation of punishment, 
trwmi aithough imdesorved. In like manner the great 
extent of country placed under the authority of the 
Boa»i8 of Bevenue, particulariy in the Western Provinces, 
rendered it impossible for them to exercise an effectual 
chedc over the proceedings of the subordinate officers ; 
and embarrassed and retarded the decision of many im- 
portant questions relating to the assessment of the un- 
aattled districts, and the adjudication of public and 
private claims. In order to remedy these defects, it was 

V OommHtoe Honae of Oommom. Bereniie.' App. 85. Inqniiy Into Aliena- 
llon of tbe Land Bevenne. Letter from Bengal, SSrd Febraary, 1880. 
• Goreraor-Qenerars Minute, January, 1M4. Extracts, Reremie Becords 
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BOOK UI. considered advisable to place the magistrates aoobtile 

jCHAF.Yi. collectors, and the executive officers of both police and 

»- revenue, under the supeiintendence of GommiaBiimQrs 

1829. Qf Revenue and Circuit, each of whom was vested niih 

the charge of such a circumscribed tract of countrjKJS 

. should bring him, when stationary, within ready rewk/pf 

the people, and should enable him to make frequent ciisHBts 

through the extent of his jurisdiction.^ To tlieae CflB- 

missioners were consigned the powers previously intniat^ 

to the Courts of Circuit and Boards of Revenue, ta Jw 

exercised under the authority of the Supreme Crimioal 

Court, and a Supreme Board of Revenue at Calcutta rit&d 

to them also were transferred the duties of the Spedal 

Commission, appointed in 1821 to redi'ess the injtuMfl 

inflicted on the inhabitants of the Western Provinces, in 

the assessment of the revenue. The revenue Boasdatn 

the provinces, and the office of superintendent of peliw, 

were abolished, and the functions of the provincial couists 

confined to the hearing of appeals in civil causes. Twenty 

Commissioners were nominated, besides the special =ca»- 

missioners already appointed in Cuttack, Asam, Aisto, 

• parts of the country, to which the operatien 

^lations had not yet been extended. This oosi- 

of duties, however repugnant to the notions of 

iw and the conditions of Society in Europe, was 

Ited to the state of things in India and the ssi- 

[)f the people, than the distinctions which tod 

e existed, and which had been constructed upon 

h model ; but it disappointed the ev^ecMem 

>f its utility, and very shortly was found ito 

ssential modification. The scheme of comWflft- 

neither sufficiently simple, nor sufficiently -efiin- 

re* ; and the powers of the Commissioners were 

5 Letter from Bengal, 10th December, 1828. Comm. H. of 
Fudicial. App. No. lU. Regulation I., 1829. 
rere the grounds of objection taken by Sir C. Metcalfe, aj^ 
The best form of government, with a view to the weMwe otW 
ndla in their present state, I believe to be that which iimostaoP" 
»e from artificial institutions. The best form of govenunent,^" 
e maintenance of British dominion In India, I believe tdlietMt 
ist conducive to a union of powers, and most free from the elflB#P» 
and counteraction." He proceeds accordingly to suggest a pM» 
e summary outline Is the following :— Native functionaries, m too 
:e. In all departments. European superintendents, unitmf w 
i of Judicature, police, and revenue, in all thehr branches, "»^J5J 
over which they preside. CommiSBioners over them } tod *ww» 
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hampered by oonflictiDg and independent authorities. Too BOOK 111. 
much of detail was also assigned to them, to leave them . gbap. vi. 

adequate leisure for the duty of superintendence ; and the r* 

extent of their jurisdiction was still too wide to admit of ^^^* 
nunute and frequent visitation. It was found advisable, 
consequently, to make a provision for relieving them of 
their judicial functions, whenever they became too heavy, 
and to transfer the trial of all criminal commitments to 
JSilia^ and city judges, specially appointed to conduct the 
duties of the sessions, and to hold monthly gaol-deliveries. 
Other changes were made from time to time in the con- 
stitution of the Commissioners of revenue and circuit, 
sad at a considerably later date their duties mostly merged 
into those of other functionaries. 

In the department of civil justice aLso^ essential altera- 
tions were contemplated or effected in the system of 1793, 
the machinery of which, inadequate from the hrst to accom- 
plish more than a small part of the work it was expected 
to perform, had undergone almost yearly modifications 
necessary to remove the grounds of civil controversies, 
to expedite their adjustment, or to reduce, arrears of suits 
Which had nevertheless continued to accumulate. The 
radical defect of Lord Comwallis*s plan was the almost 
exclusive agency of European functionaries, in the ad- 
zninistration of civil and criminal justice, and the assign- 
ment to them of an amount of labour, which no activity 
or intelligence could overtake; and which, with the 
increase of property and population, was still further 
exceeding the means of execution. No addition to the 
European portion of the judicial establishments, which 
the public finances might defray, could provide for the 
deficiency ; and it had been repeatedly acknowledged, as 
we have already seen, both by the local governments, and 
the home authorities, that the augmented employment 
of the natives of India was to be looked to as the only 
efficacious mode of securing the due administration of 
<nvil justice. Various measures for this purpose had from 
time to time been devised, as has already been noticed ; 
and it was estimated, that, in the year 1827, nioeteen- 

«TW the Commissioners, conmmnicating with and sutiject to the immediate 
eontrol of the Government. Comm. H. of Commons. Judicial. App. III.. 
Ho. 4. Minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
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BOOK m. twentieths of ike original craritt iw<f Hiiilwiil in tfatiOBi 

oHAP.Ti. eonrts tlufoaghoat tke ooantiy,were already datenMMd 

■ by native judicial offioers*. InstraotioaB ibom hmm m 

^^^ the following year directed a etill Autber ^cfcensionel-ikt 

arfengemeiit, and the appoffitment of a «u|)enor ikmd 

native oiTil judgee, or Sadder An^is, wbo abeiM %t 

allowed to decide all original amts to the value cf 4MS 

rupees (£600), and to reoMve a^^teak fnmk the is' 

Arnms. These instruotaons were earned into 

and a regulation was promulgated*, by wMdi the pfM» 

and eoK^uments of -^e native judges -wean fiMdnpoaa 

oomprel^Bsive and liberal scale, so as to elevate tiie is- 

dividuals in their own estimaticm, and ^wt oi thrap oosh 

trymen, and to invest them with iiie aimost entire ^tege 

of the administralion of civil justice. 

The distance of the Presidency from the Western iW* 
vinces having been found to deter the natives of the kttir 
from resorting to the Supreme Ckivrt ^ Aj^pealinOii^ 
cutta, and to impair the efficiency of the eontiol ix^eoM 
to be exercised over the judges and ms^^istrateSyitww 
also detennined at l^iis time to establish a separate east 
of Sudder Diwani and Nizamat Adanlat^ to be atdamatj 
stationed at Allahabad, for the superintmidenoe of oM 
and criminal judicature throughout ihe Upper ProvHieea* 
A similar arrangement was adopted with regard te the 
Revenue ; and a deputation from the Sudder Board tf 
Calcutta was stationed at Allahabad, to exercise exdnovB 
o<Hitrol and direction over the revenue affidrs of tie 
Western Provinces, together with the Province of KsmtfiH 
and the Saugur and Neri^udda territories.^ 

In enacting these and other subordinate modificaiiotf^ 
of the existing judicial and revenue systems in Beogd, 
iiie Qovemor-General had little more to do than tesM^ 

* lOnate by Mr.B. Bayley, lOfh Xorembcr, 1829. Comm. H. of ComoMH* 
Jadicha.App.yi. ,__, 

3 Begalation V., 1831. The credit of thia enactment has 8ometiineioiei| 
given exdusirely to Lord W. Bendnck; but this is an injustice. Tiiitw 
lordship unreservedly admitted the principle, and stalonsly.earried io^V'J^ 
tice the employment of respectable natives in the administration of pw 
aBkirs, is nndoabtedly true ; bnt the Justice and necessity of the raesnieBw 
tMwn fhlly recognised, both in India and England, long bofknre Lord W. 
Bentinclc's appointment ; and the provisions of the Regnlation here cited «<M 
based, as mentioned in the Regulation, upon the Suggestions andOrderiffv' 
Court of Directors, prior to the arrival in India of the actual Oaieinm Gomm 

* Regulation VI., 1681. 

* Regulation X., 1881. 
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ABOLITION OF SUTRB. lil^ 

Sat wmI cany iato aflfe e liw operactkni memanm wldoh BOCHC HI. 
lad tosB abeady well ooDBideiwd and were iieariy btt>i^ gbip.tx. 
to BHtanfy^ in aaotbar tad more important imioytttioQ, 



im VMM in a greoier degrae individaally responsible, 1819. 
■W i wigL -tibe p i t woedi n g B of hie ppedeoeesore had kmg 
baen ^nocied to the eame end, and had prepared t^ wi^ 
for Khe oonsammatkm now aooomi^iBhed. Tfaie was l^e 
ubiiiliBa of the Sattee,> or immolayon of a widow on the 
funcial pile of her deoeaeed hnaband ; a b a rfa a ro u a snpeiv 
aiitMii whi<^ had prevuled from remote antiqaity, and 
whMi was aanotkmed by texts behoTed by the Hindus to 
have been uttered by divine legialatorB, and having, in 
th a ii ' estuauition, the wdgfat of law and religion. The 
flanetity of the rite was, therefore, an article of Hinda 
fEuth, with which, however repagnant to the feelings and 
ened oi the mlers of the country, the tenure by which 
they hdd their power rendered them for a long time 
ttverse and afraid to interfere. Under the administration 
of Ijord ComwaUis, pul^o offioers, although authorised 
to withhold their consent to the ceremony, sdiould it be 
appliod for, were proMbited from preventing it by any 
exertion of their official functions. In 1805, a reference 
was made by Lord Wellesley to the Nisamat Adaulat to 
ascertain, whether, in the ojnnion of the judges, the prao- 
iaoe mig^ not be aui^ritatively suppressed ; and their 
n^y stated, that they conndered the immediate abolition 
hi|^ily inexpedient, although they thought it might be 
gradually effected, and at no distant period; suggesting 
aib tbe same time the enactment of provisions for pre- 
venting the illegal, unwarrantable and criminal abiuses, 
wlncii were known to occur in tiie performance of the 
lite. These suggestions do not appear to have been 
adopted,- and it was not until the beginning of 1813 that 
tony interposition of authority was sanctioned. This was 
of the most cautious character, being declaredly intended, 
not so much to put a stop to the rite, as to prevent the 
gross abuses and irregularities by which it had been ren- 
dered more revolting and inhuman, and to enforce those 



1 TbB term Suttee, or EatI, is itrictly Applicable to the person, not the ritej 
vmmAag ** a pore and yirtnoos woman ;" and designates the wife who complete! 
A Hfe oC miiitemipted coi^oipa deyotodacss by the act of Saha'gamana, acooia- 
peqjiiig her biuband's coxpae. It has come in common usage to denote the 
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BOCML in. prorisioDS of the strict letter of the Hmdu law, ^AMi 
CHAP. VI. imposed certain restrictions and limitaticms, calculated, in 
" some degree, to lessen its barbarity and (jiminish its 
1829. j&equenqy. In the circular instructions, addressod, on 
this occasion, to the judicial oflGicers, they were directed 
to explain to persons of the Hindu persuasion, that netidng 
was further from the intention of Gk>vemment than to 
infringe any recognised tenet of their religion ; aDd,tbat 
its <mly object was, to restrain the use of arts and prac- 
tices which were not less repugnant to the dootnnes of 
their own faith, than revolting to the general dietotea <^ 
humanity. With this view, it was ordered that the rite 
should never take place without previous commuiuGatiQii 
to the magistrate or the principal officer of police, "who 
was to ascertain that it was entirely voluntary ; t^ the 
widow was not under the influence of stupifying and in- 
toxicating drugs ; that she was not under the age of 
sixteen, and not pregnant ; and the police were boond to 
be present and take care that no intimidation or violence 
was employed. Besides the positive prevention ©f un- 
authorised atrocities, it was expected that the diffiedtiee 
and checks thus attached to the performance of the rite, 
would discourage the fanaticism by which it was prompted 
And indirectly lead to its discontinuance. 

The hope for benefit from these measures was disap- 
pointed : irregularities and abuses were still perpetrated, 
and constant violations of the law were committed, ptf- 
ticularly with regard to the age and condition i^ the 
widow, and the use of forcible means in preventing ber 
from retracting her resolve, or from making her escape 
from the flames. The practice appeared also to increase 
in frequency with the activity of tiie supervision to which 
it was subjected; and there was reason to apprehend 
that the regulations devised for its discouragement and 
suppression, had, by recognising its due performance 
according to the Hindu law, aflbrded it the countenance 
and sanction of the Government, and favoured its r^ 
tition. This inference was probably erroneous ; and the 
increased number of Suttees, during a part of the time at 
least for which returns were made, was to be accounted 
for by the prevalence of unusual mortality, and, throughont 
the whole period, to greater precision in the police reporta 
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'The poesibilifcj, however, of such a result^ combined with BOOK IIL 
thift gonenl and growing abhorrence of the sacrifice, was cmap. v(» 
gradually orercoming the fear of encountering the con- ■■■ 

J^qoenoes of more decided interposition ; and the abolition ^^^' 
of the practice, either universally, or in those provinces 
where it was of comparatively rare occurrence, had been 
strenuoifisly urged by several of the Company's most ex- 
perienced functionaries. The great majority, however, 
ebUl continued to be too apprehensive of the consequences 
of prohibition, to coincide in the recommendation ; and 
the Qovemment still leaned to the side of non-interference. 
It was reserved for Lord William Bentinck to prove the 
fatility of these apprehensions ; and to establish the safety, 
as w^ as to discharge the duty, of abolishing a practice 
equal^ repugnant to the feelings of nature and the laws 
d civilisation. 

Soon after his arrival in India, the Gk>vemor-General 
oiicidated a confidential letter to a number of the civil 
and military officers of the Pi^esidency, calling upon them 
far their opinions with regard to the immediate or gradual 
abolition of the right of Suttee, and the consequences 
which might ensue from any interference on the part of 
the ruling authority, and more particularly as to the im- 
pression which such a measure might produce upon the 
minds of the native soldiery. The replies indicated a 
eensuteable variety of sentiment. No difference was 
entertained as to the barbarous characti;^ of the ceremony, 
and the desirableness of its total abolition ; but whether 
it coitld be attempted with success and with safety, gave 
rise to much diversity of opinion. It was uiged against 
the measure, that the abolition of the rite by the wiU of 
the Government was a departture from the principles of 
t<deration hitherto professed, and was an interference with 
the religion of the Hindus, from which all previous GK>- 
Temments, while equally abhorrent of the practice, had 
been deterred by the dread of mischievous results,* and 
tiiat such consequences were still to be apprehended from 

* Thus, in additicm to the passages referred to in the text* we have in the 
correspondence of Earl Amherst the same sentiment expressed — ** Notliingbnt 
apprehension of evils infinitely greater than those arising from the existence 
of the practice, should indace us to tolerate it for a single day."— Letter from 
the Governor-General in Council to the Court of Dhrectors 3rd Dec., 1824. 
BarHaniftntary Papers, 5th July, 182A. 
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BOOK HL itB fbi^olblo flnpprosaran— —Utat^ OT^eti if mi ^xloHri^ vna 
; OBAP. Ti. formidable inmureetioQ i^ovild inot oo<nur, it ivm VMf 
' tiiat local tarnvhs would take place irbaK^ wold wt %t 

^^» allajed without loss of life aikl widdy-exteoded iaathb- 
tion, whidbi would sdiew its^ in perpetml mtieu^ to 
«Tade or resist the law — would inspire the people intb 
fear and hatred of the Qovemment, and woold o^90M«a 
indefinite interruption to the progress i^ imprcy^ettMil 
wfaidi had been oommenoed within the last fm yeM, 
and had been attended with the most fevonrable fsdktt 
tions of tdtimate success — indications which had sheipm 
themselves ev^i in regard to the subject under disooBSitS) 
as the practice was evidentlj diminishing, pu^i^iMy 
among perscms of respectabiHty, without whose eDooangs- 
ment it would gradually fell into disuse ; and, fiaa^) 
that the stability of the British Empire in In& va^ 
be imperilled, if ih» native army, composed as it wis^k a 
kige proportion of Hindus of high caste, shovM t^ 
part with their countrymen in resistance to the memm 
In answer to these objections it was maintained, <Mi ^ 
rite of concrraciation was not an essential paii of ^ 
Hindu region, as it was not even alluded to by Ikifsif 
ihe lawgiver, held in the highest veneration hf ih^ 
Hindus ; and that consequentiy it was no infria^mci* 
of the principle of toleraticm to prohibit the oontinviBti* 
that, even if it could be so regiutied, it was not lik«ly*» 
fill the Hindus wi^ any aj^Hrehension of the uttimi^ 
designs of the Government, as they would ascribe ifae«cl 
to its true motives — fedings of humanity— and widd 
learn, from subsequent proceedings conducted in iiie 
i^irit which had always infiuenced^ the state, to disotfi 
any temporary impressions of fear or mistrust. The 
course in^ch preceding administrations had pursued ir^ 
no doubt, to be justified by the reasons by which it waa 
dictated ; and, under similar drcumstanoes, would M 



> The tezte of Mann, referring to this tuAittdt tre at foBow :— * A 1 
wife, who wishes to attain in heaven the mansion of her husband, mitft« 
nothing unkind to him, be he living or dead. Let her emaciate her body, 17 
Bring yolimtarilj on pnre flowers, roots, and flrnits; but let her not, when off 
husband it deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. I^.y 
continue until death, IbrgiTing all iiOnries, peribrming harsh duties, avoinC 
erery sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incompanMe rales m 
virtue, which hare been followed by such women u have been d«TOt«d tofl* 
onlyhnsband/'—B. 166-168. 
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luMTd to be followed ; but the circnnmtanoiw of native ao» BOOK IIL 

<aety and the progress of enlightened ideas had now beocMne obaf. tl 

proiHtioiia to more decided legislation. It was possible that •— ^-*» 

aoBie attempts might be made to resist the enforcraaent of 1^^* 

the probilntioD, but they were not likely to be frequeat 

or formidable^ or beyond the exercise of the civil power : 

Umt the great seat of the rite was the province of Bengal,' 

the inhtdbitants of which were notoriously an unresiating 

4iid ^Hriilesa race: were the ceremony frequent in the 

Upper, instead of the Lower Provinces, in the midst of a 

bodd uid manly people, the impunity (d the prohibitioii 

wigiht bo less problematical : in the vicinity of Calcutta^ 

aock waa the want of courage and vigour of character, 

and Bucb the habitual subserviency of centuries, that 

insurrection or hostile opposition to the will of the ruling 

power might be affirmed to be an impossible danger. 

That although for a time discontent and distrust might 

4iiy;i>ftlinft the people to accept the amelioration of their 

BKiral and intellectual condition benevolently offered by 

tbe €k>v»mment, yet the chedc, if any were suff<»*ed, 

wouki be transient, and the disinclination would give 

la^ to the expectation of advantage, and to a returning 

reliance upcm the adherence of the Qovemment to the 

yriacipal of nourinterfBrence with religious belief in all 

matters in which it was not incompatible with the 

9oeianty of property or person. That it was doubtful how 

bat the decline of the practice could be ascribed to the 

dissemination of instruction, as little or no change could 

haw yet affected the bulk of the population, and the 

» In IS28-9, of the 463 Sattees which took place, 4«) occurred in the lower 
vv^noBS, or« Bengal, Behor, and OrlMa; and of these, 287 in the Calcatta 
diriaion alone. The following is the official return of tlie Suttees ftrom 1815 
toltM:— 
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BOOR ni. process of self-conviction must be precarious dnd w»i(M 
CHAP.J.VI. The only remaining consideration of suflScient iret^lO' 
" justify hesitation was, therefore, the feeling whl6hf ^ 

1829. abolition of the rite might excite in the minds ^ ^»^ 
native soldiery; and on this subject^ although rtfeltf 
distinguished officers considered it dangerous and ^ifiadi' 
visable, yet the majority concurred in opinion tbi^'^ 
Hindu Sipahis took little or no interest in the qiieflfiin. 
In the districts from which they were mostly ^tew«*, fe^ 
practice was unfrequent ; and it still more rarely eccwnted 
in cantonments, as the men were not usually accomp«tiktf 
by their wives ; the greater number had, therefore, nevtf 
even witnessed the rite, and felt no personal coiio^ni ©f 
pride in its perpetuation.* Some danger might iwcni* 
from the instigations of ill-disposed and intrigaiag ^ 
dividuals, inimical to British rule ; and it might be ilite^fo 
to call upon the troops to take any part in enfor(»iig tiie 
prohibitory provisions of the law ; but as Idng as i*f<*& 
sources of insecurity could be obviated, and as kmg « 
the Sipahis felt assured that the Government was ietW- 
mmed to respect their religious habits and usages in «B' 
essential points, its interference in the case of Se^J* 
would neither alarm their fears, nor rouse their rdriM** 
ment, nor impair in any degree their loyalty and dbtotldft 
to the service. 

Fortified with these opinions, and supported Iff'^ 
concurrence of the members of his council, the Ooveiii^ 
General decided upon abolishing the rite ; and iii <J^ 
munication with the Nizamat Adawlat enacted aaJd I*<^ 
mulgated a regulation,' by which the practice of S«tt^ 
or of burning or burying alive the widows of Hindu^ iwtf 
declared illegal, and punishable by the Criminal OoifftB- 
The Police-officers were authorised to prevent its perf<*M* 
ance, and to apprehend the principal persons engaged in 
aiding or abetting it, who should be liable to trial fiw 
culpable homicide, and subject to imprisonment and fiaft- 
Nothing in the regulation was to preclude the chief 
criminal court from inflicting capital punishment, acowd- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, upon any persons 

» It was stated by several oflBcers, that In the course of 30 years* lerTtee* 
they nerer knew nor heard of a Suttee taking place in the native army. 
3 Begnlation XVII., 1829. 
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convicted of having used violence or compolnon, or em* BOOK III« 
{doTed siapifying or intoxicating drugs so as to debar a cmap. ▼!• 
widow firmn tlie exercise of her free will, in the event of — — 
such a sacrifice taking place in violation of the law. Thus ^^^ 
wius^ the question brought to a determination honourable 
alike to the decision and to the humanity of Lord William 
Bentindc. 

The i^prehensions which had been entertained of the 
■pspobMB evil consequences of the abolition of the Suttee^ 
and of the violent resentment and tumultuary resistance 
wliich it was likely to provoke, were singularly falsified : 
df>me few attempts to evade or defy the law were at first 
ffied^ luid with occasional success; but the vigilance of 
il^ police, and the seizure and punishment of the parties 
principally concerned, evinced the determination of the 
Qovcamment to enforce the prohibition ; and the people 
quietly submitted to the law. Enactments of a similar 
tendenoy were promulgated at Madras, and at Bombay; 
and with the like result as in Bengal.* Some feeble efibrts 
were made in Bengal to obtain a reconsideration of the 
Bjieaaure; and petitions were presented against it by a 
munber of Hindus, chiefly persons of opulence, both in 
tho interior and in Calcutta. Addresses of a contrary pur- 
{»OTt, o<Hnmendatory of the resolution of the Government^ 
were also presented by a respectable body of Hindus, 
headed by names which have since become well-known in 
Europe, as those of individuals victorious over the preju* 
dioee of their countrymen, by their travels in the regions 
of i^o West — ^Dwarakanath Thakur and Eammohun-Roy. 
As y^kO application to the Governor-General, by the vota- 
^Lea of the ancient superstition, proved unavailing, the 
pe^tioners had recourse to the remaining legal source of 
redress, an appeal to the king in council Their cause 

1 At Madras the BegoUtion was simply re-enacted : Regulation I., 1830. 
At Bombay, the direct prohibition was con^dered nnadvisable, as great part 
of the territory had been bat recently annexed to the British possessions. It 
was, therefore* thought sufficient to rescind, by Regulation XVI., 1830, the 
elemption from the punishment of culpable homicide, which had been 
aceorded to persons assisting at the rite of self-immolation, by Regulation 
XrV., 1827. One case of serious resistence occurred in 1835, in a dependency 
of the Bombay Presidency, where, upon the death of the Raja, five of his 
wives were forcibly burned, in defiance of the efforts of the Assistant Political 
CommisoioQer to prevent it : although he had a force of 300 men at his com- 
mand, a still larger body of armed men was assembled, who were not dispersed 
without loss of life, and the necessity of calUng in regular troops. 
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aoOK HI. was deUbertttcfy nd diapMrionttffly argued befioie ^km 
aur.Ti» Ptivy CouncU, in Juae^ 183&; and after hearing the aiga> 
*~~ Bwnts of t]w ai>pellaDt% and of the advoeatea of ike Caori 
^^ of DireGtora, aa resptaidentB, the oouneil recmamended 
that the petition ahoold be djamiaaed ; and it waa dinainni 
aooordingly.^ The reaction of the petition waa not loir' 
lowed bj any excitement : an uneasy and sullen anqpifkn 
of the obiecta and intaitiona of the British GtoTemmant 
oootinuea for a while to pervade a considerable portion of 
the Hindu population, Ini it never assumed the f oral oi. 
popular agitation : and the progress of time, and the gooe* 
tinned caution with which the British Ckwemment has 
abstained firom further interposition, have dissipated aajf 
alarm and apprehension that might have been geaexated 
by its condiMst in the prohibition of the Scittee. Its vaSs^ 
ance has been even extended to the states of its allies ; 
and yarioua native princes have bem induced to prescribe 
the ceremeny within their dominioaa.' They have noi 
been always perhaps very sino^e in their aeal for its 
sappresaiim ; but thdr pr^essed discountenance, and tha 
difiBosion of more hxmtane principles and more ^ilighteaed 
^ ideas, have contributed to check and restrict the practice ; 
and, tti^cept <mi the death of some chi^ of high rank^ the 
occurrence of the rite has become a rare event in the 
fffttmla of Hindustan. 

A measure ev^i more unpaLatable to the Hinda oooa- 
munity, waa some while afterwards enacted ; but it at- 
tracted no notice at the time of its {Hromulgatio% as it 
was mixed up with a variety of provisions, which weze 
mere modiiications of the rules extending the powers of 
the native judicial c^c^rs, or supplementary to thoaa 
parevioualy estaUiahed^ and was worded with some degree 
of obscurity.' . By the existing regulations, all queatkna 
regarding succession to property were to be decided ac- 
cording to the religion of the parties ; the Mohammedan 

1 See Asiatic Mootbly Jonmal, Angiut^ 18a2» pp. 167, 168. 

s Annual Reports and Correspondence, printed by order of PkrUemenL 
selating to the burning of Hindu widows, from July 1621 to March isao ; ate 
printed Statement and Supplement presented on the part of Hm Court of 
Directors to the PrlTv Council. 

* Regulation YU. 1882. It is headed* a Regulation for oMHlifylng certaia 
of the provisions of Regulation Y. 1831, and for providing snppl«menla0 
roles to that enactment —Passed by the Vice Pretident iu Ciuucil.Ua 
October, 1832 * 
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kws forming the general rules by which the judges were BOOK in. 
to he guided with respect to Mohammedans ; Hindu laws, crap, vi^ 
mtli respect to Hindus.' It was now declared, that these ■ 

roles applied to such persons only as should be bond fidt 1829-83. 
professors of those religions, at the time of the application 
ef the law to the case, being designed for the protection of 
tlie rights of some persons, not for the depriyation of the 
ri^ts of others. Whenever, therefore, in a civil suit, the 
parties were of different persuasions,— one being a Mo- 
hammedan, the other a Hindu, or one or more being 
neither Mohammedans nor Hindus, the laws of those reli- 
gions were not permitted to operate to deprive such party 
or parties of any property to which, but for the operation 
of such laws, they would have been entitled. In all such 
cases, the decision was to be governed by the principles 
of justice, equity, and good conscience. The object of the 
enactment was, in fact, to bar the operation of the Hindu 
law, by which a convert to Mohanmiedanism or Christi- 
anity, becoming an outcast, forfeited his claim to the 
share of any heritable property, to which, as a Hindu, he 
would have been entitled : a forfeiture contributing power- 
fully to deprive the Hindus of the free exercise of their 
judgment, in the adoption of a different creed. It was not 
until a much later period, that the tendency of this enact- 
ment attracted the notice of those who were principally 
affected by it. 

The principal arrangements for the better administra- 
tion of revenue and justice, which were enacted at this 
period, especially those which provided for the union of 
police-duties with the collection of the revenue, and for 
the extension of the employment of native officers in 
responsible stations in either department, had been pre- 
viously introduced at Madras. Little more was there 
necessary, than to modify existing enactments for the 
better carrying out of the objects proposed by them, and 
the adoption of such a re-organisation of establishments, 
as shouM provide for the more economical discharge of 
their duties, without impairing their efficiency.* Nothing 

1 Sect XY., Begolation lY., 1793. Sect. XYI., Regulation III., 1803. 

• Regalation IV. of 1832, following the example of the Bengal Regulation, 
admitted to Judicial employment, in addition to Mohammedans and Hindus, 
natives of India who were the descendants of Europeans. In 1833, by Regu- 
lation III., Sadder Amins were empowered to try criminal cases under the 

VOL. in. o 
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BOOK IH. of any very particolar intereBt occurred in the legislative 
IDHAF. Ti. proceedings at this Presidency during iti» adniimBtrati<»ft 
'■ of Mr. Lushington and Sir Frederick Adam, by whom the 

162^-82. former was succeeded. Neither were any innovations of 
any magnitude introduced at Bombay, the chief oljeds of 
the regulations there passed being to explain and eidarge 
the provisions of those constituting the code of 18S7, to 
bring within the operation of the existing laws the pro- 
vinces to which they had not been previously extended^ to 
improve the organisation of the judicial and revenue de- 
partments, and to extend the powers of both European and 
Native functionaries. In the latter respect, the «iact- 
ments of the Bombay Gbvemment were more liberal than 
those of Bengal, as they assigned no limitation whatever to 
the value of the property in civil suits brought before the 
principal native officer.^ From the end of 1834, the sepa- 
rate legislation of the several Presidencies ceased, tinder 
the provisions of the new charter granted to the Com- 
pany ; and Acts applicable to the whole were thenc^orth 
passed by the Gk>vemor-Qeneral of India in CounciL 

In the early part of the administration of Sir John 
Malcolm, at Bombay, the local government was involved 
in a discussion with the Supreme Court at the Presidency, 
which originated in the same lofty conceptions of its 
powers, and the same contemptuous disregard of the poli- 
tical circumstances of the Indian Government, which had 
been manifested by the Supreme Court of Bengal, at the 
period of its first institution. The question of confliotang 
jurisdiction had been in some respects set at rest by sub- 
sequent acts of the British legislature ; but there were 

authority of the European or Natiye criminal Jadges; and the y«lae ef tlie 
property litigated in civil suits, which might be tried before the same descrip- 
tion of officers, and before District Munsifl^ was raised respectirely to StOO 
and to 1000 rupees.— See also Minute of Mr. Lushington, 14th Sept, 1890, 
Ck)mm. House of Commons, 1832, General App. III. 

1 Regulation XVIII. of 1831, established three classes of nattre jodkial 
ftmctionailes: a native Judge, a principal native commissioner, and a Juniar 
native commissioner : original suits before the first were of unllxnited amount; 
and he was authorised to decide appeals from the native comaiiaifoBer in 
property not exceeding the value of 100 rupees. The principal native com- 
missioner was empowered to adjudicate suits to the extent of 10,000 rupees, 
the junior to that of 5000: the latter being the limit in Bengal, of ttie inrhacipal 
Sudder Amins.— For the modifications of the system at Bombay, soe Minute 
of Sir John Malcolm, 10th Nov. 1830, printed in the Judicial Aiq>eiidix to the 
Report of thQ Comm. of the House of Commons, No. IV. ; also I«etter <tf tte 
Calcutta Finance Committee, 20th Sept. 1830, No. III.— General App. Report 
of Comm. House of Commons, 1882. 
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Mk!9gB in which the language of the statutes was so yague BOOK IQ, 
and ttni^eoisey as to aff<Mxl a foondation for the pretensions <uap. ti. 
of the British judges to extend their authority beyond the ■ 
limits within whioh it oould alone be exercised compatibly ^^^« 
with the intwests of the people, and the stability of the 
GoTmimeot. At Bengal and Madras, the prdonged ex- 
istenoe of the Courts had accustomed the judges to pay 
some consideration to the relations in which they stood to 
the state, and alth(High even with them collisions oooa- 
sionally occurred, yet their general conduct was cautious 
and conciliatory, and no serious dispute had arisen be- 
tween thmn and the local goyemments. At Bombay, the 
institution oi a Supreme Court was a novelty ; and the 
judges had yet to learn the exact nature of their position. 
I^e administration of English law, restricted at Bombay, 
as well as at the other Presidencies, to the seat of Qovem- 
ment^ and to British subjects in the proyinces, had been 
for a considerable period entrusted to a single European 
judge, with the designation of Recorder, whose court had 
been folly adequate to the adjudication of all the causes 
whidi could be brought before it in the legitimate spirit 
of its institution. As, howeyer, there were courts at Cal- 
cutta and Madras, presided oyer by three of His Majesty's 
judges, the precedent suggested a fiiyourable plea for the 
extension of ministerial patronage ; and without any ad- 
yertaoce to the relatiye circumstances of the Presidencies, 
their comparatiye extent of wealth and population, a simi- 
kriy cumbrous and costly machinery was devised for the ad- 
nnnistration of English law in Bombay. In 1823, a Supreme 
Court was acc^dingly establihed at Bombay, of which 
Sir£dward West, who had previously held the office of 
Beoorder, was appointed the Chief Justice in the fdlowing 
year. The e£^ts of the augmented dignity of the new 
eourts were soon exhibited ; and cases occurred which, 
although of no very great importance, clearly evinced a 
dii^>osition to set aside the local government, and usurp an 
independent and paramount authority. At the period at 
whidi we are arrived, Sir Edward West was associated on 
the bench with Sir Charles Chambers and Sir John Peter 
Grant ; and he and his colleagues engaged, with more than 
decorous vehemence, in contests with the Gtovemment 
regarding the extent of their jurisdiction, of which inte- 
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BOOK in. rasied indmdaals in Bombay wean not alow to iake ad* 
-GKir. Ti. vantage. One oocaaioD of thb kind brought matters to a 
■■' crisis. A Mabiatta youth of wealth and distinctio%M(NK) 

^^^' Baghimath, had been left» upoa the decease of hJspaBantBy 
under the guardianship of his grand-^mde faadurang 
Bamdbander, a kinsman of the kte Peshwa, and m ixdor 
iMtant <^ PocMia. The relations of his wife, desiioQs of 
havii^ diaige <^ Moro Baghunath for purposes of tiidr 
own, repaired to Bombay; and declaring thattiieyoath 
was c(»npaL8ority^ detained by his grand-unde in a stttiie of 
coDfinement^ by which his life was endangered, ofatamed 
from the Supreme Court a writ of Habeas Corpus for the 
ccxiYeyance of the Lid to Bombay. The executioB of the 
writ was resisted by the magistrate of Poena with, the 
sanction of the GoTemment, not only because the affi- 
davits on which it was granted were entirdy &]se^ bat 
because neither unde nor nephew had ever resided or 
possessed property in Bombay by which they shmild be 
considered in any d^ree amenable to the processes of 
English law ; and the jurisdiction of the supreme court 
did not extend to Poena. The court, although admitting, 
that, according to the restrictions of the Charter, Fandn- 
rang Bamchander and Moro Baghunath might not be sob- 
ject to its jurisdiction, yet, holding that, as it had been 
endowed with the powers of the King's Bench, it was 
bound to watch over and protect the personal libtftj of 
all the king^s subjects in India without reference to tecri- 
torial limitation,^ persisted in its assertion of jurisdktioQ 
in this particular case, and repeated its warrant for the 
production of the person of the boy. At an early stage of 
the proceedings. Sir Edward West died.^ Sir C. ChambecB 
died shortly afterwards, previously declaring his determi- 
nation to uphold the proceedings of the court." The aote 
management of the case devolved upon the surriving 

1 According? to the Report of the Judgment of Sir C. Chambers, he ni^j-* 
" Neither Moro Baghunath, the boy in whose fkyonr the writ has been issued, 
nor Pandorang Ramchander, the person who detains him in costodjr, sre 
subject to the Jurisdiction of the court (according to the declarations (tf tlM 
Charter) ; and if the court haye any authority, it must be founded np«o 1000 
other principle of a wider and more extensiye influence."— Asiatic Jouoslnr 
April, 1829, p. 491. 

3 On the 18th August, 1828. 

3 Judgment was pronounced on the 29th of September. Sir C. Chamteri 
died in the middle of October.— Asiatic Monthly Journal for April, 19B, 
pp. 489, 606, 
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judge, Sir J. Grant. Prior to the death of his colleague, an BOOK UL 
effort waa made by the Qovemment of Bombay, to recall chap. in. 
the judges to a dispassionate consideration of the mis- ■- 

chieyons consequences of the course they were pursuing ; IW. 
and an informal, but temperate and respectful, letter was 
addressed to them by Sir J. Malcolm and the other 
memb«» of the Council, requesting the court to abstain 
from acts which must produce a collision between the 
authorities, until the result of a reference to the Court of 
Bireotors should be known; announcing, that in the 
mean time they had directed, that no returns should be 
made to any writ of Habeas Corpus, directed to officers of 
the provincial courts or to any native subjects not residing 
in the island of Bombay. This letter was not only disre- 
garded, but the sending of it was treated by the judges as a 
I^esumptuous and impertinent derogation from their dig- 
nity, an unwarrantable attempt to obstruct the indepen- 
dent distoibution of justice, and an act both highly uncon- 
stitutional and criminal. The letter formed also the sub- 
ject of a voluminous petition to the Privy Council by Sir 
John (}rant ; and in the mean time further processes were 
issued for the bringing of More Raghunath to Bombay, 
llie execution of these was resisted by order of the G^ 
yerament^ to the extent of placing a native guard at the 
dwelling of Pandurang Ramchander. An attachment 
against the person of the guardian was next served 
through the Government : but, as they i)ersisted in re- 
fusing to recognise the power of the court, Sir John Grant 
tikought it incumbent upon him to close the court alto- 
gether for a season. This measure drew from the Qovem- 
ment a proclamation, declaring its determination to pro- 
tect the persons and property of the inhabitants of 
Bombay ; and calling upon all classes of the community 
to give such aid, as would enable it in some degree to 
alleviate the evils which such a measure was calculated 
to produce. The Chief Justice replied to this, by de- 
nying that the court was closed ; and expMned his 
orders to imply, that the functions of the court were 
suspended simply, not absolutely as was stated in the 
proclamation, only for a period and imder a condition 
which it was within the power of the Governor and 
Council to fulfiL A reference was at the same time 
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BOOK m. made to the Supreme Qoyermnent, which, declinuig to 

osAF.Ti. interfere, under the improBsion that the final deoiaioa 

— — of the Privy Council would be shortly reoeived in Bombay^ 

ltt9* Sir John Grant thought it unadvisable to continue the 

suspension indefinitely ; and the proceedings of the court 

were resumed after an interruption of two monUis,^ The 

determination of the question was not much longer de» 

layed. 

Although overwhelmed with a cloud of w<mH and 
obscured by a laboured display of legal learning, the (m:^ 
ceedings of the Supreme Court of Bombay, as was coi^ 
fessed by both the judges, were based mainly on two 
grounds, the powers of his Majesty's Court of £ing^B 
Bench, and the delegation of the like powers to l^e 
Supreme Court of Bombay. According to the dicta <d 
the judges, the Court of King's Bench was empowered, 
on behalf of the Crown, to issue mandatory or high pre- 
rogative writs to all and every one of the subjects of the 
Crown wherever they might be, even although they should 
be resident in foreign countries. The writ of Habeas 
Corpus was a writ of this description, having no reference 
to suits between party and party, which was th« prqper 
interpretation of the term jurisdiction ; but, bcung of 
imiversal and irresistible application for the protection 
of the King's subjects — for ** the King ought to have an 
account why any of his subjects are imprisoned ; and it 
is agreeable to all persons and places, and no answer can 
satisfy it except the return, cttm causn^ of the reason of 
the detention, and the parcUwn habeo corpus^ the pro- 
duction of the person detained." The Court of S^in^a 
Bench was entrusted with the power of issuing such 
writs, because it was always considered the King's Supreme 
Comrt of Justice for the exercise of Ms prerogative. In- 
asmuch, therefore, as the people of India were, according 
to the principles of the constitution, to be regarded as 
the subjects of the King, they were, without any exemption 
or exception, amenable to his authority, as administered 
by the Judges of his Court There was not a native of 
India resident within the dominions over whioh the 
East India Company was permitted to hold t^nporaiy 
rule (but which were in law and fact dominions of the 

1 From Slot April to tbo ITth Jime, 1S29. 
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Crowoi^ to whom a high i«erogafciye wnt, luoh as the BOOK IIL 
Habeas Oorpxia, might not be issued, and who was not ghaf. yu 
bound at <»ioe and without reservation to obey it. ■ ■ ■ 

Abj however, the remot^iess of the two countries ren* ^^9. 
dered it inoonyenient for the Oourt of King's Bench 
editing at Westminster to be applied to on every occasion 
<Hi which the liberty of the subject might be endangered, 
it had become necessary that the same high trust le^ould 
be exercised by delegation ; and such vicarious powers 
were oonferred upon His Majesty's Courts at all the 
Indian Presidencies. This was a totally different thing 
fix>m the question of jurisdiction ; which was merely a 
power given to the Courts within certain local limits, to 
determine the rights of parties in adverse suits, accorcUng 
to the laws prevailing within those limits, and to award 
KXHnpensation for any wrong or injury that had been com- 
mitted by one party against the other. Under such 
limitaUons, the court could not be empowered to issue 
a prerogative process ; but that such was not the intention 
of the CSharter, was evident^ from its further provisions 
and the specification which constituted the Court the 
representative in India of the Court of King's Bench, and 
gave to the Judges, individually and collectively, through- 
out the territories subject to the Presidency of Bombay, 
all the authority which the Judges of the Court of King's 
Bench had within the limits of England — meaning, in 
fact, that they should have the same power of watching 
over and securing the liberty of the subjects of the Crown, 
without any distinctioD of colour or religion, as the 
Judges in fhigland possessed with respect to the European 
subjects of the realm. It was not, therefore, an unwar- 
ranted stretch of jurisdiction in the technical sense of 
the term, which induced the Judges to issue the orders 
to a Mahratta chie^ resident at Poena and out of their 
jurisdiction as far as regarded a writ at common law, 
but the fulfilment of their obligations, as the represen- 
tatives of Majesty, and the exercise of that sovereign 
power, which was the undoubted privilege and prerogative 
of the Crown. 

That the wording of the Charter, and the absence of 
any clear definition as to the meaning of the designation 
<< British Subjects," furnished a plea for the pretensions of 
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BOOK HI. the Courts could scarcely be denied ; but at the BaoAO 
CHAP. ▼!• time there can be no reasonable doubt of the inten1i<»i 
■ of the Legislature, which, without compromising the rights 

1829. of the Crown to territory conquered by its subject had 
invested the Company with the sovereign authority over 
the natives of India, in the obvious meaning of that 
denomination. In restricting the jurisdiction of the 
English Courts to the Presidencies, and to the Bntisln 
bom subjects in the Provinces, it had never purposed to 
confine the term to the technical application given to it 
by the Judges of the Court of Bombay, and to sMiction 
processes — which, whatever their origin, thad the effect 
of bringing persons before the Court, who, even by l^e 
admission of the Bench, were not amenable to its judg- 
ment as plaintiffs or defendants. By restricting the 
authority of the Courts to certain specified persons in the 
provinces, the exemption of all others was necessarily 
implied, and it was placed beyond all doubt by the sane- 
tion which the Supreme Legislature had given to the 
local governments, to appoint judges, and institute courts 
and devise processes, and originate laws for all those who 
were not amenable to the King's Courts. If the power 
of the King's Bench had been delegated to the English 
Courts in India, the powers of the sovereign had been 
also delegated, with certain exceptions, to the Indian 
Government, subject alone to the authority of the Supreme 
Legislature, the Parliament, and the Crown ; and in their 
place, in all that concerned the natives of India beyond 
assigned limits, they were reigning supreme over all the 
Courts of Judicature whatever. One advantage of these 
disputes was the determination of the question. The 
petition of Sir John Grant to the Privy Council, and the 
arguments of his advocates, exhausted all that could he 
urged in defence of the Court of Bombay, to no avail; 
the judgment of the Council, confirmed by the King, pro- 
nounced the Judges to be in error, and decided that the 
writs of Habeas Corpus were improperly issued; and 
that the Supreme Court of Bombay had no power or 
authority to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus, except when 
directed either to a person resident within those local 
limits wherein such Court had a general jurisdiction ; or 
to a person out of such local limits, who was personally 
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sal^ect to the civil and crimiDal jurisdiction of the Sapreme BOOK III. 
Coturtw* The decision was received by the natives of the chap. ti. 
proviiices, under the Bombay Presidency, with universal ■ 
satisfaction ; although, in Bombay itself, a different feel* ^^^* 
ing seems to have prevailed.* 

The discussions at Bombay, and questions of a similar 
nature, but investigated in a very different spirit, induced 
the Government of Bengal in communication with the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, to take into 
consideration the means of securing the co-operation of 
the two authorities in framing laws for the administration 
of justice, and preventing the recurrence of conflicting 
jurisdiction. In the actual state of the law there were 
many and obvious defects, which the prospective altera* 
tions in the relations between Qreat Britain and India 
were likely to render still more embarrassing ; for which 
anticipatory remedies could not be provided, and which 
could not be at all times conveniently referred to the 
only authority competent to correct them — the Parlia- 
ment of Qreat Britain. It was, therefore, concluded by 
the Grovemment, that it was a matter of urgent expediency 

ry to detail the drcmnstances of another 
rit of Habeas Corpus to compel the keeper 
le person of a prisoner detained under an 
ges ; but as this formed one sutti^t of tlie 
ly the two following decrees of His Mf^esty 
las no power or authority to issue a writ of 
er of a Native (Company's) Court, as such 
no power to discharge persons imprisoned 
rt; '* and ** the Supreme Court is bound to 
Court without having the same specially 
f Habeas Corpus."— As. Monthly Journal, 
July, 1829, p. 124. 

' In an address to the Governor from the natives of Poena, referring to an 
addrass from the natives of Bombay to Sir J. P. Grant, in which it had been 
asserted that the extension of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to the 
provinces would be gratifying to the wliole population, they declare " that 
tiiey hare received the intelligence with dismay and grief;" and, referring to 
the transaction which had given rise to the discussions, observe, " Last year 
when a process was issued against Pandurang Ramchander Dhamdhari, a 
representation of our fears of the infringement of our privileges was made to 
the Government. The Government was pleased to answer us by an assurance 
that our fears were groundless ; and the subsequent measures which saved 
the honour of the house of the Dhamdhari, inspired the community with con- 
fidence "— and they conclude by ** imploring the Government to lose no time 
in transmitting to the home authorities their prayer, that the Jurisdiction of 
the Sapreme Court of Bombay will not be extended to their province ; " signed 
try two thousand persons, including all the principal chiefis. There can l>e no 
doubt that this was the genuine expression of the sentiments of the native 
population everywhere beyond the Umits of Bombay. Asiatic Monthly 
journal, Feb. 1831, p. 80. See also Parliamentary Debates, House of Com* 
mons, 1st Sept 1831. 
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BOOK III. to have in India « pensMm or persons legally oompetent to 
ca^.Yi. legislate for all classes and all places subject to the p<^^ 
"^"■"~ tical rule of the Companj. The only elements for soeh 
^^^* a legislature^ available in India, were the two suj^ifflW 
authorities of the Company, and the Crown ; and it wis 
proposed, therefore, to recommend that the membosof 
the Supreme Government^ and the judges of the Suprane 
Courts of Calcutta^ should be constituted a LegialatiTe 
Council, with power to enact laws for the guidance of all 
courts, whether established by the king, or by the looal 
government, within the territories of the East India 
Company, and for the regulation of the rights and obligar 
tions of all persons subject to their authority.* Tbo 
necessity of a legislative council was fully reco^used bj 
the judges ; but the nature and extent of its powers, and 
the members of whom it should consist, were questioBS 
of greater perplexity. That it should legislate for all 
persons within the territories subject to the British 
power, was the main object of its formation; but as 
those persons belonged to a variety of races, profossmg 
different religions, observing different institutions, and 
existing in various conditions of society, it was evident 
that one common system was utterly inapplicable to 
them all ; and that legislation for their benefit must be 
founded on different and not unfrequently discordant 
principles, keeping also in view the subordination of the 
council to the Government of Great Britain, and the 
necessity of conforming to the spirit of the laws in foiw 
in the paramount country. A still more embarrassfflg 
question was the composition of the council— of whom 
should it consist? The members of the Government 
would, of course, retain at least a principal voice in the 
passing of laws affecting the numerous population with 
whose interests they were charged, and of whose wants 
and wishes they were likely to be best . informed. The 
Judges of the Supreme Court would bring to the council 
the weight of their authority and the knowledge of those 

1 Letter from the Goveraor-Oeneral in conncil to theHoiioiiraUeSirCbtf||J| 
£. Grey, Sir John Franks, and Sir Edward Ryan Judges of the Sapreme coon 
of Jmdicatiire at Fort William, 14th July, 1889.- Comm. H. of Com^^tJ^M 
Third Report, Appendix, No. Y . For striking instances of the eneroa^no" 
of the Coorto at all three Piresidencies, see Minute of Sir C. Uetstm^^ 
April, 1889, hi the same Appendix.^ 
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natiooal laws, whioh an influential although limited num- BOOK lU, 
ber of individuals in India claimed as their birth-right, and obaf. ti. 
which the prejudices of the British public would render ■ 

it dangerous to set aside. At the same time the associa- 1®^* 
tion of the legislatiye and judical power was Gp%n to 
obvious objection, as the judges might be expected to 
administw, with an unfair and pariial bias, the laws which 
the J themselves had enacted. The accession of members 
drawn from other classes, however desirable, as likely 
to furnish individuab most cognisant of the provisions 
required for the interests of the people, was inexpedient^ 
as involving a character of representative government, to 
which the circumstances of the country were wholly 
unflited. The servants of the Company could not be 
expected to exercise independent judgment; and their 
experience was already available to the government. The 
other portions of the European community were too in- 
aigniflcant in number and information, and too little 
identified with a country with which they had only a 
temporary and self-interested connection, to be of any 
weight in devising laws for the whole of India : and the 
only class of individuals who could be contemplated as 
the legitimate representatives of the people, were natives, 
of wealth and respectability. Their admission, however, 
would be too wide and sudden a departure from the 
political principles which had hitherto prevailed ; and the 
constitution of the legislative council, in the opinion of 
the Government and of the Judges, was, for the present, 
at least, to be limited to those two authorities, with such 
additional person or persons as should be appointed by 
the Grown. A recommendation to this effect, and the 
draft of a Bill to carry it into operation, were transmitted 
to England.^ The proposed combination of the supreme 
executive and judicial bodies was there disapproved of; 
but the power to legislate for all persons, whether British 
or native; and for all Courts of Justice, whether esta- 
blished by Boyal Charter or otherwise ; and for all places 
and things soever throughout the territories subject 
to the Company's government, was granted by the re« 
newed charter to the Govemor-Qenerol in Council, with 

I Letter from the Goveraor-General to the Ck>iirt of Directors, 14th October, 
1830. lUd. Appendix, v., Ko. 26. 
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BOOK III. the aid of an additional member of Council appointed by 
cHAP.vr. the Court of Directors from among other persons than 
■ their servants, subject to the confirmati(m of the King ; 
1829. such additional member not to be entitled to sit and -vote 
in Council, except at meetings thereof for making lows and 
regulations. The Court of Directors was authorised to 
repeal any acts and regulations so made ; and notiiing in - 
the enactment was to bar the controlling and legislatiye 
powers of the Parliament. In India, however, the enaei- 
ments of the Council were to have the force of Acts of 
Parliament, and to be similarly obeyed. These provisions 
armed the Gk)vemm6nt with an arbitnuy power, which, 
however foreign to the British constitution, was suited to 
the political circumstances of India, and which was litUe 
liable to abuse, as long as the control of the home autiio* 
rities was vigilant and effective. 

The greater part of these important measures were 
either accomplished or brought into an advanced state of 
progress within the first two years of Lord William Ben- 
tinck's administration. At the end of that period, the 
Governor-General determined to make a protracted stay 
in the Upper Provinces, having previously, on two differ- 
ent occasions, paid brief visits to some of th<»se most 
readily accessible from Calcutta.' Besides the conTNii* 
ence of communicating more readily with the several 
native states in alliance with the British Qovemment, a 
principal object of the journey was the conclusion of 
some definite arrangement for the settlement of ihe 
revenue of the Western Provinces upon a more permanent 
footing than had yet been established. Arrangements 
which had been adopted ten years before for the detemzi* 
nation of the preliminary steps taken for the ascertain- 
ment of the capabilities of the land, and the rights of 
occupants, had still to be carried into effect. Little or no 
progress had been made. In many of the districts, no 
settlements had been concluded ; in those in which some 
few villages had been settled, scarcely any had been con* 
firmed ; and, in the greater number, periods, varying fr-om 
twenty years to something less than a century, were 

* In January, 1829, Lord W. Bentinck visited the Bengal proTinces of 
Pnrneah, Rongpore, and Dinagepore ; and in the tint three months of t830 
Behar, Benares, and Gomckpore; retaining throngh Tirhat. 
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spoken of as neoessarj for the termination of the task. BOOK IIL 
llus fiulare was ascribed partly to the want of precise cbap. n. 
instraoti<ms for the guidance of the collectors ; purtly to ' 

the infinite number and minuteness of the details to be ^^1« 
inYestigated ; but partly also to the laborious and dis- 
tasteful character of the duty, inspiring a marked disincli- 
nation to carry it on in many of the functionaries charged 
with its performance.* To give a fresh impulse to the 
inquiiy, and determine by what means a satisfactory set- 
tiement might be accomplished within a reasonable period, 
were the especial objects of the Goyemor-€(eneral's oom- 
munioations with the revenue officers who were summon- 
ed to form committees at the several stations on his way 
up the country, to discuss questions connected with the 
revenue management. The subject was unremittingly 
agitated during his residence in the hiUs, and was brought 
to a close on his return by a personal conference with the 
members of the Sudder Board for the Western Provinces, 
some of the chief revenue officers of the same, and the 
officers of the Survey Department, held at Allahabad, in 
January, 1833. The arrangements proposed in conse- 
quence, received the sanction of the Govemor-Gfeneral in 
Council in the following March. They differed from those 
proposed by the earlier enactment, chiefly in their simpli- 
fication, and in the omission of various heads of inquiry, 
which, however desirable to be known, were not indispen- 
sable to a just and accurate assessment, and the ascer- 
tainment of which involved a disproportionate expenditure 
of labour and time. They were still, however, based upon 
general surveys of the areas of the village lands and the 
measurement and registration of individual fields : the 
former conducted by European officers; the latter, by 
native surveyors imder European superintendence. The 
results of the general survey were embodied in a map ; 
those of the field survey were preserved in village re- 
gisters. The surveys specified also the proportion of 
cultivated, culturable, and waste land ; and noticed any 
circumstances £Eivourable or imfavourable to cultivation, 
although it was not thought necessary to enter into a 

I Letter from Goyeraor-General to Sadder Board of Reyenue, on Bepn- 
ta^n, par. 70.— Report Gomm. House of Commons, 183S, Bevenoe, Ap- 
pendix III., No. 83. 
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BOOK IIL minute dajssifioation of soils. Disputes conceming boimd- 
OBAP. Ti. aries were determined on the spot by the collector or his 
— ^ assistant^ through the instrumentality of Ftochayato 
■1^1* chosen from the inhabitants. The exact limits and di- 
mensions of the village being thus determined, the amount 
c^ the assessment and the ascertainment of the parties by 
trhom it was to be paid, devolred on the collector, by 
whom disputed daims, of more than one year's stuidingy 
were reserved for future adjudication. In fixing the 
amount of the assessment^ reference was not had, as ]^e- 
viously proposed, to tables of the kinds of produce and 
their fluctuating prices; but to a comparison witii the 
past assessments of the same district, or of others of like 
extent and situation ; to a general consideration of the 
circumstances and capability of the land ; and to a free 
and public communication with all who claimed an inte- 
rest in the decision. The respective rights of individuals 
were ascertained and recorded ; and engagements entered 
into with them personally, or mth representatives cbosen 
by themselves, according to the tenures by whi<^ th^ 
held, and imder which they were separat^y or jointly 
responsible for the amount of the public revalue. In 
place of the brief intervals hitherto adopted, the assess- 
ment was settled for a term which was finally extended to 
thirty years.^ Subsidiary to these measures, a regulation 
was enacted to provide for the more speedy determinatica 
of judicial questions cognisable by the revenue of&cMS 
employed in making settlements ; and to authorise i^iem 
to have recourse to arbitration, at their disc^^ticm ; and 
to enforce the award of the Panchayats, firom which no 
appeal was allowed. The village accountants who had 
manifested a great reluctance to produce authentic ao» 
counts, were compelled by the same enactment to fiimiah 
them regularly to the collector ; and in order to strong^ 
en the establishments of the fisc, deputy collectors were 
appointed, who might be selected from the natives of 
India, of any class or religious persuasion.^ Under this 
enactment, the instructions furnished to the revenue and 
survey officers, and the spirit infused into the wh<^ 

> Minnte of Lord W. Bentinck, 36th of September, 1832. Simla. Olicnlar 
Instructions of tbe Revenne Board, Western Froyinces. September, 1833. 
' RegulaUon IX., 1833. 
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ny^tem by the example and encouragement of the Go- BOOK HL 
TemoivGeneral, the work received an impulse which car- ohap. ti. 
ried it briskly forward. The torpor which had hung over — ^ 
the preceding ten years was dissipated ; and in the course 1^1* 
of an equal period, the revenue settlement of the Western 
Provinces was completed upon principles equally conducive 
to the improving resources of the state and the growing 
prosperity and happiness of the people.^ 

Little progress was made in the general improvement of 
taiminal law and police ; but a very important boon was 
conferred upon extensive portions of the Company's terri- 
tory, and the adjacent countries, by the active and effica- 
cious measures which were pursued for the extirpation of 
tibe numerous and formidable gangs of depredators, known 
by the name of Thugs. These miscreants, robbers, and 
murderers, by hereditary descent, were numerously scat- 
tered through Central India, following ostensibly the 
peaceful avocations of agriculture or trade, but subsisting 
chiefly by the booty obtained from their victims, whom 
they invariably put to death by strangulation,' before they 
Tifled them. Quitting their homes in bands more or less 
flumerous, according to the object of the expedition, and 
iarav^ling sometimes to a considerable distance, it was 
their practice to fall in, as if by accident, with the persons 
whom they purposed to destroy ; and by a pretended 
similarity of destination as merchants, travellers, or pil- 
grims, become companions of their way — winning their 
ocmfidence by cheerful and conciliatory manners, and by 
simulating the like apprehensions of the dangers of the 

> Bepoirts bave l)eeii printed of the settlements of different portions, con- 
reying a great mass of carious and important information. To that upon the 
settlement of Azimgerh we hare already had occasion to refer, yol. i. p. 425. 
This was concluded in December, 1837. There are others of Agra, Cawnpore, 
Kynpnri, Muzaffomagar, Saharanpur, Etawa, etc., completed, for the most 
ptrt, about 1840-41. A particular and authentic description of the wh(de 
settlement-process is given in a periodical work published at Meerut, the 
Meerut Unirersal Magazine, vol. iv. No. 16. The communication between 
the collector and the cultivators is highly characteristic. See App. IV. The 
results of the arrangement are published in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, by Col. Sykes, from official documents. The total revenue of the 
Korth-west Provinces, in 1816-7, was Rupees 4.03.91 .527, or about four mUlions 
Sterling, being an increase on that of 1815, of 1,200,0007., while its pressure 
Upon the cnlttvators is shown to be exceedingly light, amounthig to little more 
than two Rupees, or about four shillhigs per head per annum.— Journal of 
the Statistical Society of London, vol. x., p. 243. 

> Hie term Thug properly denotes ** a cheat." In some parts of India these 
people are known by the more appropriate desidpiation of Fhansi-gar, the 
bei^r of a noose, **phansi,'* with which they strangle. 
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BOOK m. rood. On arriying at a place fitvourable for the safe exe- 
CHAF. T7. cution of their project^ a strip of cloth, or an unfolded 
— — turban was suddenly thrown round the neck of the vio- 
1881. tim, the ends of which were crossed and drawn tight by 
some of the party, while others secured the feet and 
hands, until life was extinguished. The dead body was 
then plundered of everything of yalue, and buried in a 
hole dug in the ground, in a place little exposed to obser- 
vation. Whatever the number of the travellers, not one 
was suffered to escape, as the Thugs took care always conr 
siderably to out-number those whom they intended to 
attack. Scouts were stationed to intercept or give notice 
of approaching passengers ; and every vestige of the deed 
of violence was carefully obliterated ; nor could the cir- 
cumstances of its perpetration be ascertained, as no evi- 
dence was procurable, except that of the Thugs them- 
selves; and they were bound to secrecy by the most 
solemn oaths they could devise — as well as by their own 
interests — the habits of their lives, and the influence of 
a blind and mischievous superstition. 

The practice of committing murder, in the mode pur- 
sued by the Thugs, was common to a number of associa- 
tions, who, although composed of persons of different 
religions and castes, and inhabiting very distant parts of 
India, were identified as a confederacy of criminality, and 
were known to each other, wherever they met^ by a sys- 
tem of secret signs, and a peculiar conventional dialect 
The members of each gang were taught from their earliest 
youth, to consider the commission of murder by means of 
the noose as their hereditary calling, and to regard them- 
selves as the mere instruments of destiny, whose irresist- 
ible will was to be necessarily accomplished by them, and 
exempted them from all responsibility. The boy was at 
first employed as a scout^ and not permitted to witness 
the proceedings of his seniors ; as he grew older, he was 
allowed to see and handle the corpse of the victim, and 
assist in the interment ; and when he attained manhood, 
and displayed adequate strength and resolution, he was 
intrusted with what had then become to him an object of 
ambition, the application of the noose. Previous to the 
murder, he went through a form of mysterious initiation 
by one of the elders whom he chose for his Guru or spirit- 
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oal goidew The iiifluenoe <^ ediioftti<A and «zanple w«e BOOK IIL 
thus ooiifinn«d by ft •oleoon rite ; Mul the Thug proceeded cmj^wu 
in his career with no feeliaga of oompuootion or ramome. i 

Hbr wtm ho, m gmen^ in other reapeota cruel or aanguin- 1381. 
ary. He lodced upon the ^uader of traveUera aa hia 
pro f baato n al avocatioD, and their murder aa the neoeasary 
condition of his own aeourity — aaootioned by divine in* 
dicfttiona, and the approbation of hia tatelary divinity.^ 

Mkbj ^ the Thugj^ in all parte of Indil^ were Moham- 
madana ; but being wholly ignorant of the prinoiplea of 
tbe KoraSy and haring admittixi Hindu caatea into the 
oenlederaoy, ihej had borrowed from thmr aaaooiatea 
many o£ the superstitious notions of degenerate Hin- 
doism, and the especial reneration <^ Devi, Duiga, or 
Bhavaniy the bride of Siva^ under one or other of thoae 
terrific forma irhich^ aoo<»rding to the Pauranio legendSt 
aheaaanmed for thedeatraoti<m of naleyolent aiHrits, but 
in which ahe ia now hM by pc^ular credulity to be the 
partieidar patroniess of all Tagabonda, and thieves, and 
murdernn. In common with Hindus of all ekflao^ the 
Thugs attadied great aignifioanoe to signs and omene ; the 
appearacee of Inrda, beaata, or reptilei^ the oriea they 
uitered, the dizeotioA in whieh they accompanied or 
crooaed the path^-oaad aimiiar aooidento which they, how* 
ever, were aingnlar in aaeribing to the immediate influr 
enee of Devi, and interpretisg aa indications of her 
pJeasure with ve0ud to the proseoution of their enter<^ 
priaea. The omena were so numerous, that a Hght 
toewlfidge oi them waa diffieult to be aequired ; and to a 
mistaken interpretation the Thugs ascribed any disap- 
polntment or calamity that might befall them. Besides 
ohaei ' vi ng the usual Hindu festivals of whieh Durga or 
Kali is the presiding godde«6^ aod occasionally presenting 

t '< AThvx Mtor, tf mMt polMw4 munnra and grMt jbIovmiim, baing 



i <ww iiy, to My yrwenee, by » aa d i f e geatteinae, wtaettMrlM newr 1 

co mpm cttom to n wderi ag tonoceat people, replied with • flmlie, 'noeseay 
mm «Bel cem pw i eU oa to MIewtoff Ms trade, «nd eve not «U o«r trades 
ala— d—by P > o fide « e e ?^ TbenetfreseBtleiiiaBflaid— *H<mn«9^pe^]« 
]ii>^ yo« limed -wMiyoor own hands to the «oane efyowr Hfi?' 'ItotTt 
""ed none/ * Hare yon Mt just been deeeifbing to ne a mMber <rf mw- 

■?" 'TetytoitdeyeawppeeeleeiMhftTeeonvittodttMQ? baafmam 

ed#oin man's mng? Is it vet the hand of God that kflls Mn, «nd art 

iranet lu atr ttawts to «he hand of God?* "— Sleeman, R aaMl an a , Tooe Bh«r- 
toba. The deelrine la ceimtoe Btodtiism, vmderetaBding by the torm Qed— 
Ttoie or DeaMny— or, rather, the teorMaMe cettsequenees of p> e aKle t e o e» 
manifested to a present life, which is what the Htodns mean by desttoy. 

VOL. III. P 
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BOOK in. offerings at her most celebrated temples,* the priests of 
OHAP. VI. which were sometimes comiected with the gangs, the 
■ Thugs solemnised special feasts in her honoor, and pre- 
sented to her goats, rice, fruits, and spirits ; and after 
every murder it was their invariable custom to offer to 
her, with due ceremony, a piece of silver and a quantity 
of molasses, of which latter those only of the party who 
had previously applied the fetal noose were permitted to 
participate. The credulity with which the Thugs trusted 
in the peculiar favour of the goddess was unbounded ; and 
to her displeasure were attributed the apprehension and 
punishment of their leaders by the officers of the British 
Government. 

•i^ According to their own traditions, the different clans of 
Thugs sprang originally from seven tribes, who were all of 
the Mohammedan £uth, in the vicinity of Delhi. They 
were dislodged from their haimts as recently as the seven- 
teenth century, and had since spread throughout Central 
India, and penetrated to the Dekhin. The majority are 
still Mohammedans ; but there are also among them low 
caste Hindus, and it is obvious that the former have 
borrowed their superstitions from the latter. The employ- 
ment of the noose as 'an offensive weapon in war, and an 
instrument of punishment in peace, is of remote antiquity, 
and was common among both the ancient Persians and the 
Hindus.' The existence of a set of murderers by whom 
it was used, was known to early travellers in India. As 
results from the tradition of their dispersion, the natire 
princes sometimes inflicted on them the punishment they 

1 Especially at Kalighat, at Calcutta, and VIndhya-vasinI, near Mimpor* 
The latter is the fovorite resort of all the miscreants of the western proTisces. 
It was visited by the author, in 1820, and presented an extraordinary asscm* 
Uage of most atrocious-looking vagabonds. 

2 A tribe, that of the Sagartii, is noticed by Herodotus, as using the nooje 
in battle, and the use continued to be familiar to the Persians to the lOtn 
century, as it is frequently made mention of by Firdausi, as— " He threw toe 
well-twisted Eamand (noose, or lasso), and bound them fast upon the spot; 
and ** when the kamand was cast fh)m the hand of Bustam, the diademea 
head was caught in the coil." The Pasa, or noose, although most appropn*^ 
to the Hindu divinity of the ocean, Varuna, is borne by several others, »J »v 
Yama, the regent of death, by Siva, Vishnu, Ganesa, and the goddess ^^1? 
also appears as an implement of war among the mystical weapons, with wbicn 
Rama was equipped by Viswamitra — " I Jve thee the noose of Dhanna, tfjo 
also the noose- weapon of Eala, difficult to be resisted— and likewise vao 
highly-venerated noose of Varuna."— Ramayana, Booki., chap. 30. ^ 
eaJstence in India of robbers who murdered by strangling, is mentioned vj 
Tavemier* 
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deserved, but the subordinate chiefs and the offioers of the BOOK IIL 
states of Western India, commonly connived at their oraf. ti. 
crimes, and allowed them to settle within their jurisdic- — 
tion, in consideration of sharing in their spoils, and on ^^^* 
condition that they should not follow their nefSeirious prac- 
tices in the districts which they inhabited. With the 
transfer of the coimtry to the British Government, and 
the extension of its influence, there was an end of conni- 
vance ; and as soon as the nature of their organisation was * 
understood, active measures were instituted against the 
Thugs. In the Mysore country, many were apprehended 
as early as 1799 ; and in 1807, others were secured and 
punished, in the district of Chitur. The territories ob- 
tained from the Nawab Vizir, were found to swarm with 
these and other murderous bands, and many individuals 
were brought before the Courts of criminal justice, by 
which a considerable number were sentenced to imprison- 
ment or death, and the gangs were, in consequence, much 
reduced in strength; and many were intimidated into 
emigration from the Company's districts. The anarchy 
that prevailed in Malwa and Rajputana, attracted them to 
that quarter; and the restoration of order slowly and 
imperfectly attained, afforded them for a while a rich field 
for their atrocious depredations. The active pursuit of 
the Company's Government followed upon their footsteps. 
The services of the Gwalior contingent horse were directed 
against them by order of the Marquis of Hastings, although 
probably with httle benefit. In 1820, a large gang was 
apprehended in the valley of the Nerbudda by General 
Adams. In 1823, a still larger body, amounting to one 
hundred and fifteen, was arrested by Mr. Molony, in the 
same valley, on their return from the Dekhin ; and a 
numerous gang was secured in the same locality by Major 
Wardlaw. In the two last instances, the prisoners were 
convicted ; in the first, they escaped ; and in the trials 
before the judges in the provinces where the regulations 
prevailed, the forms of the criminal courts, and the pro- 
visions of the Mohammedan law, were too often favourable 
to the acquittal of the culprits. Although checked, there- 
fore, the crime was nowhere extirpated ; and the Thugs, 
protected by the corruption of the petty landholders, and 
native revenue and police officers, and by the reluctance of 
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WOOK HI. the nsfciTes to appear as acooaers before the Company'a 
CHAT. ▼!. courts, eontmued for a season to pursue their murderoxui 
' practices with comparative imponity. In 1829, arrange- 

^^^* ments were made under ike orders of the Gorerament for 
their more effisctual sappression, particularly in the Ssogar 
and Kerbudda territones, where they most aboimded. 
The Political Commissioner, in oharge of the districts, Ifr. 
F. C. Smith, who^ in his judicial capacity, had manifested 
* great activity and vigour in bringing these mal^Miton to 

punishment^ was invested with full powers to suliject the 
Thugs who were apprehended, to summary trial iod con- 
viction upon the evidence of aooom{4ices ; and an officer 
equally distinguished for his successful ezerti(»s and 
faimiliarity with the duty. Major Sleeman, was ai^K»nted 
under him Commissioner for the suppression of the crimen 
having the especial duty of superinteiiding the operatiooB 
of the arrest of the Thug gangi, and collecting the evidenoe 
for the cases in which they were to be committed for trial* 
At a subsequent date,> several eiher officers were diarged 
with a sin^ar saperintendenoe, in subordination to the 
General Superintendent^ for eondocting iibe operatkoB 
south of the Nerbudda, those between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and those m fiajputaaa, Malwa^ and tiie Mhi 
territories, or in communication and under the orders <^ 
the Besidents at HydOTabad and Loeimow. Sooh wnethe 
efficiency of the system, and tke aietivity of ^le superin- 
tendents, supported by the oonourrent exertions of the 
pditical f unetionaries in Hindustan, thaty in ihe eoone d 
six years, &om 1830 to 1835, two thousand Thugs had been 
arrested and tried at Indore^ Hyderabad, Saugar, and Jub- 
bulpore, of whom about fifteen hundred were convicted 
and sentenced either to death, transportation, or imprisoii- 
msnt. Many died in confinement : « number were pardoned 
in consideration of the value of their erideoce, but tiieir 
character with their confederates was destroyed ; and ths 
ooDsieqiaence was, the rednotion of the gangs to a few scat- 
tered and intimidated individuals wi^ had contrived to 
oluda the pmnniii of justioe. Thai tfee erisae is wh<47 
-extirpated, is scarcely to be hc^ed ; but its comnussioa 
has become infioquent ; and peaceaUe irav^ellers and 

1 1SMolntion of the Gorennnent of India, J«n. 7, 1835. — Ifonthly Altetfc 
9«iinial, from «ie QovenoMit ChMlIt, ^. s^ 1^ 114, 
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tcadero kave of late yean punuied their my along tlM BOOK UL 
roads of Central Indii^ without dread of &lliiig a prey to eiAr.n. 
the insidious arts and murderous practices of men more — — <» 
zx^rciless and destructcre than the saynge deniaena of the ^^^ 
adjacent forests*^ 

The efforts made in the territories more favourablj 
circumstanced, to promote the advance of useful knowledge, 
received from the Qovemor^eneral the most solicitoua 
encouragement ; and considerable progress was made under 
Ms auspices, in the multiplication of educational establish- 
ments, and the cultivation of the English language and 
literaUire. English classes or seminaries were instituted at 
several of the principal stations in the Upper Provinces, as 
well as in Bengal ; while at the same time the system of 
native study pursued at the ooUeges exclusively appro- 
priated to the education of Hindus and Mohammedans, 
was diligently superintended and improved, and was in the 
course of being rendered co-operative in the dissemination 
of sound knowledge, by providing instructors qualified to 
enrich their own literature through the medium of trans* 
Jations from the English language. Influenced, however 
by the examples of extraordinary progress in English made 
at Cale^ta^ under peculiarly favourable circumstances, and 
misled by advisers, who had no knowledge of India^ or its 
people^ beyond a limited intercourse with the Anglicised 
p<^rtion of the inhabitants of the metropolis. Lord W. 
Bentinck, shortly before his departure, adopted the notion 
that FjigTit^Vi might be made the sole channel of instruc- 
tion ; and resolved, that all the funds appropriated to the 
purposes of education should be employed in imparting to 
the ni^ive population a knowledge of English literature 
and sdence through the medium of the English language.' 
In order to carry this resolution into effect, the endow- 

> Host of the chief pecTillarltles of these gangs were described several years 
mo bj Dr. Sherwoodt of the Madnti aeryice, by whom an articte «* On the 
Murderers called Phanslgars/' was pablished in the 13th yolome of the Asiatic 
Besearches, Calcutta, 1820. A supplementary notice of the Thngs, and other 
pKdatary dua in the Ceded ProTincet, was extracted from the official npwt 
of the Superintendent of Police for the Western Provinces, dated in 1816. The 
latest authentic information is furnished by Colonel Sleeman, in his Ramasi* 
MM ; or, Vooabttlary of the Slang Dialect of the Thugs : with an Introductioa 
and Appendix descriptive of their practices, and containing reports of* pro- 
endinga on theto trials. Calcutta, 1836. And in his Report on the Depreda- 
tions of the Thug Oangv from 1886.7 to 1838. Calcutta, 1840. 

s Resolution of Government, 7th Hareh, -1835. Appendix, Report of Com- 
BiltteeoftiililietiflnictlMtiMriaBii dOeatta, 1886. 
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BOOK III. ments heretofore granted to the students of the mim 
OHAF. vL colleges were to be resumed, and the colleges themselves 
— — were to be abolished upon the dimunition of the number 
1835. Qf students, which was effectually provided for by de- 
priving them of their principal and often only means of 
prosecuting their studies. In this exclusive encouw^ement 
of the study of English, the circumstances of the great 
body of the people were wholly disregarded. In Calcutta, 
where a considerable portion of the more respectable in- 
habitants were in constant and intimate association with 
Englishmen of every degree, and where numbers found 
employment in public or private offices, there were both 
an extensive want of the language and abundant facilities 
and ample leisure for its acquirement. Beyond Calcutta 
the accomplishment was of no practical usefiilness, and no 
inducement existed to engage in a necessarily long and 
arduous course of study. It was, therefore, evidently im- 
possible that it should be cultivated to any extent ; and 
all attempts to introduce it universally, could be attended 
with but imperfect success. The great truth was also 
werlooked, that a national literature can only co-eidst 
with a national language ; and that as long as knowledge 
is restricted to a foreign garb, it can be the property only 
of the few who can command leisure and opportunity for 
its attainment. It was obvious that a language so difficult 
as English, and so utterly discordant with every Indian 
dialect, could never become the universal medixun of in- 
struction ; and that, even if it should be extensively 
studied, which, beyond certain narrow limits, was highly 
improbable, it woiild constitute the literature of a class- 
never that of the people. The means of improving the 
spoken dialects, and fitting them to become the vehicles of 
sound instruction, were at hand in the languages considered 
classical by Hindus and Mohammedans, the Sanscrit and 
Arabic, and through them an easy passage might be found 
for the infusion of European thought into vernacular 
expression ; but whether they were to be employed as had 
previously been done in accomplishing the object, or 
whether it might be more expedient to attempt the lite- 
rary use of the spoken languages at once, it was undeniable 
that the exclusive encouragement of English was unjust 
to the native literary classes, and was of no benefit to the 
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bulk of the popolatdon. The better judgment of Lord W. BOOK III. 
Bentinck's successor, Lord Auckland, while it gave the ouaf. tl 
most Uberal encouragement to the extension of English ^— • 
study, rescued the native colleges fix)m the misappropria- ^^^* 
tion of the funds specially assigned to them ; and by a 
liberal distribution of scholarships to all the seminaries 
alike, remedied in some degree, the discontinuance of the 
subsistence-allowances, on which most of the students, like 
the poor scholars of the middle ages in Europe, had been 
accustomed, imder all previous rule, Hindu, Mohammedan 
or Christian, to depend.' 

Anew and important era in the communication between 
the East and West, dates from the period of Lord W. 
Bentinck's administration ; when the powers of steam 
were first applied to contract the interval which divides 
Great Britain from British India. The result of the first 
trial, in which a vessel, the Enterprise, depending partly 
upon steam and partly upon sails, followed the usual route 
round the Cape of Good Hope, was not encouraging^ as 
little saving of time was effected.' An attempt was made 
to open a route by the Euphrates, and thence down the 
Persian Gulf to Bombay ; but this was undertaken upon 
most inaccurate views of the capabilities of the river, and 
the lawless condition of the Arab tribes upon its borders. 
The project after an improfitable expenditure of time and 
money, was not persisted in. The more feasible route was 
soon ascertained to be that by the Red Sea, from the 
several Presidencies to Suez, and across the isthmus to 
Alexandria. The first voyage was made by the Hugh 
Lindsay from Bombay, which she left on the 20th of March, 
1830. She arrived at Suez on the 22nd of April ; being 
thirty-two days on the passage. In her next voyage, in 
December of the same year, the time was diminished to 
twenty-two days. Subsequently other voyages succeeded, 
which established the practicability of the route, the pos- 

> Minate of the Eight Honourable the Gorernor-General, Nor. 24th, 1839. 
App. Report General Committee of Public Instruction, 1839-1840. The 
latest reports ftrom the North-Westem Provinces show, that the demand 
for the English language is extremely limited ; while that for useful know- 
ledge, diffused through numerous publications in the spoken languages, is 
rapidly augmenting. 

5 The Enterprise sailed from Falmouth on the 16th of August, 1825, and 
arrived at Diamond Harbour, 7th December; having been, therefore, more 
than three months on the voyage. 
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BOOK m. sibility of navigsting the Bed Sea throti^Kmt the year,Mid 

cHAP.n. the probability of accelerated despatdi.* Itonlyremained> 

■ therefore, to complete the line c€ commtmicaition, by pre^ 

1886. Tiding for the voyage between Ifeypt and England ; and 

this was accomplished by arrangements c(mohided between 

the East India CJompany and His Majesty's GoYermnen!t» 

upon ^the recommendation of a select committee of the 

House of Commons, appointed in 1834 to investigate the 

subject. Those arrangements have since been perfected 

and the communication between regions separated by a 

fourth of a circumference of the globe, requires now a 

smaller nimiber of weeks than it fcmneriy did of mcmths 

for its accomplishment.' 

The augmentation of the commerce of British India^ 
which had at first ensued upon the removal of all restric- 
tions upon private trade, had not latterly indicated any 
disposition to advance ; and the value of both ezporte 
and imports in the last year of Lord W. BentincVs 
government, fell considerably short of that of the first 
year of his predecessor's administration.* This was 
partly ascribable to the reduced prices of the principal 
articles of the commerce with €Freat Britain, particu- 
larly cotton goods, in which a larger quantity represented 
a smaller sum. It was partly owing also to the slux^ 

> In 1836, the Goreniment of Bombay congratulates the Court npon the 
arrival of despatches from London in fifty-eight, forty-five, and 8bcty<-«Nn: 
days. Beport of C(»nmittee, 1837. Statement of Sir J. Hobhooae, Lttber 
years have witnessed their conveyance i« half the time. 

' Beports of Select Committees of the House of Commons on Steam Goa^ 
munieations with India, 1834 and 1837. Lord W. Bratinck presided on tte 
latter occasion, and was examined as a witness. It may be doubted if flie 
advantages he so langninely anticipated hare been^ or evw will be, rtalind. 
** It is/* he observes, " through the means of a quite safe and frequent com- 
munication between sH India and England, thirt the natives of India in person 
will be enalded to bring their complaints and eprievancea before the aathorities 
and the country ; that large numbers of disinterested travellers will have it 
in their power to report to their coontry at heme, the nature and drewi- 
■tances of this distant portion of the empire. The result, I hope, will be to 
rouse the shameful apathy and indifi^rence of Great Britain to the concerns 
of India; and by thus bringing the eye of the British public to bear npon 
India, it may be hoped that the desired amelioration may be accomplished.** 
Report, Steam Committee of House of Commons, p. 190. 

* The value of the trade of the three Preaidensiea at the several peilodi, 
was as follows :~ 

Imports. Exports. Total. 

1822-3 - - £8,600,000 10,690,000 19,290,000 

1834^ - - 7,654/)00 9,676,000 17,329,000 



£946,000 1,016,000 1,961,000 

HSS. Betnms. 
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widdi oredii reonwd in the beginning of 1883, when aU BOOK m. 
the oldest establiahed commeroial hotuseB in Calcutta ciuF.fii 
became snddenlj insolrent to an enomuma extent These ■ 

firms, not more than five in number, had been settled fcnr ^ W* 
more than half a century in Bengal, and, under the wing 
of the East India CompaoT^ monc^pofy, had apj^c^nriated 
almost exdusiyely that portion of the trade with the 
countries of the 'Eaat, or with the United Eingd(»n, which 
the Companj relinquished to private enterprise. Under 
this system they enjoyed security and prosperity, and the 
unbounded confidence of both natiyes and Europeans. 
With the usual 8h<»rtH9igfatednes8 ci commercial insatia- 
bility, they nevertheless joined in the clamour against the 
East India Company's exclusive privileges, and contributed 
essentially to their abolition. But with the opening of 
tiie trade, started up a host of competitors, diverting no 
inoonskieraUe portion of their pr(^ts, and provoking 
them to emulative and fatal speculation. The conse- 
quences were their downfall ; the ruin of thousands whom 
tiieir long-recognised stability had tempted to ^itmst 
them with their fortunes ; and a check to the commercial 
prosperity of Calcutta^ and an injury to its mercantile 
credit from which it was tHow to recover. The mischief 
was, in some degree, aggravated by the financial measures 
of lAie GK)vemment. 

Encouraged by the success which had attended the re- 
duction of the rates of interest from the higher proportions 
which had previously prevailed, to the more moderate rate 
of five per cent., and being in possessimi c^ a superabon- 
dance of cash, the Qovemment of Bengal made an 
atteinpt^ in 1824, about the begimiing <^ the Burma war, 
to carry the reduction still further, smd opened a loan at 
four x>er cent, per annum. It was soon found, however, 
that the growing wants of the state were not likely to be 
supplied on terms so inferior to tiie market value of 
money ; and in the following year, the rate of five per 
cent, was reverted to. with the permission to holders of 
the four per cent, securities to transfer them to the new 
loan. The interest was also made payable by bills on 
Europe, and above ten millions were readily raised upon 
these conditions. After the close of the Burma war, and 
the intermission of the heavy demands on the treasury, 
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BOOK HI. the attempt to force the rate of four per cent, upon the 
CHAP. Ti. public creditors was repeated in 1828-9, but this was 
• equally unsuccessful. In the year ensuing, five per cent. 

1885. was the rate offered upon a new loan ; but this was also a 
failure, as the interest was made payable only in cash, and 
no part of it was realisable by bills on the Court in favour 
of residents in Europe. As the larger proportion of the cre- 
ditors consisted of the servants of the Company, who had 
either returned to Europe or looked forward to such aretum, 
these reiterated attempts to get rid of the most conve- 
nient means of remitting the interest of their accumula- 
tions filled them with alarm, and induced a considerable 
number to accede to the offer of a four per cent, loan, 
with bills on the Court for the interest in favour of resi- 
dents in Europe. At the same time arrangements were 
made for paying off the first five per cent, loan and po^ 
tions of the second ; and the holders of those loans sub- 
mitted, therefore, to the diminution of the rate of interest^ 
and subscribed to the four per cent, loan to the extent of 
nearly ten millions. Many, however, rather than accede to 
a rate which was evidently premature, and which was 
certain to end in the depreciation of the principal, handed 
over their property to the houses of business, and were 
consequently involved in their ruin. The Government 
benefited by the alarm which was thus created, and opened 
a fourth four per cent, loan in 1834 — ^while in 1835 the 
instructions from England, consequent upon the provisi(Mis 
of the new Charter, put a final term to the only 6 per 
cent, loan still outstanding, partly by its discharge, and 
partly by its transference to a remittable loan, at 5 per 
cent, not redeemable, before the expiration of the period 
of twenty years, for which the administration of India had 
been continued to the East India Company. The full 
effect of those measures was not felt until the succeeding 
year ; but in 1835-6, an important relief was afforded to 
the finances of India by an actual reduction of both the 
principal and interest of the public debt ;' and a further 

1 The principal of the Registered Debt in India, on the 30th April, M 
was called 22,983,000^. ; on the 30th April, 1829, it had risen to 30,188,ww^ 
on the 30th April, 1836, it was 26,947,000/. The annual amount of interej » 
these several dates was 1,640.000/., 1,958,000/., and 1,426,000/.; shoirtflf 
therefore, a reduction of 632,000/. firom the second, and 1 11,000/. fro«» ^^-JJJ 
although the principal was of higher amount.— Annual Account of the iwn- 
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prospective improvement was anticipated, from the BOOK III. 
alte^d relation between the charges and the receipts, by chap. vi. 
which the latter considerably exceeded the former, and — ^— 
afforded a surplus more than sufficient to cover the terri- ^^^' 
tonal expenses, incurred in England. The embarrassments 
consequent upon the Burma war were thus to a great 
d^ree surmounted, and the finances of the British Indian 
Empire were placed by the economical arrangements of 
the Gk>vemor-General, once more in that condition of 
prosperity, which they may be calculated to preserve, as 
long as the maintenance of tranquillity obviates occasion 
for extraordinary expenditure.* 

torial Revenues and disbursements of the East India Company; also, state- 
ments of Revenne and Charges, printed bj order of the House of Commons, 
I2th Augnst, 1842. In these Statements, as compared with all preceding 
accounts, a very material reduction has apparently taken place; as, for 
instance, in the amoimt of the Registered Debt for 1829, which Is stated by the 
Committee of the House of Commons of 1832, to be £39,378,000, or nine 
millions more than is specified above. The greater part of this seeming differ- 
ence arises from a difTerent calculation of the value of the Rupee in exchange. 
In the accounts prepared for Parliament, subsequently to 1830, the computa- 
tion of the value of the Sicca rupee in pounds sterling, through the medium 
of the cnrroit rupee, was discarded, and an apparent diminution of the 
revenues and charges to the extent of 16 per cent, consequently takes place— 
the Sicca rupee being at once rated at two shillings. 

1 The correction, explained iu the preceding note, as applied to the whole 

of the statements and revenues and charges firom 1814-15 to 1839, was 

submitted to the House of Commons, 24th Augnst, 1842— from which 

<locument the following comparison is derived of the three periods of 1823, 

829, and 1836: — 





1823. 


1829. 


1836. 


Bevennes 

Charges 

Surplus Revenue 
Home Charges . . 

Deficit 


19,645,000 
16,986,000 

2,659,000 
2,806,000 

£ 147,000 


19,486,000 
18,541,000 

945,000 
1,906,000 

£1,021,000 


19,543,000 
15,991,000 

3,552,000 
2,110,000 

£ 1,442,000 Surplus. 



providing therefore fully for all territorial disbursements in England. 

Some apprehension was excited by a slight decline of the laud-revenue 
between 1831-2, and 1833-4 ; but the depression was only temporary, accord- 
ing to the following statements of the average land-revenues of those three 
years, with the preceding and three succeeding years — 



Land Revenue. 


Bengal. 


Madras. 


Bombay. 


Total. 


Trom 1828-9 to 1830-1, 
** 1831-2 to 1833-4, 
•• 1834-5 to 1836-7, 


£6,786,000 
6,676,000 
7,040,000 


2,963,000 
2.757.000 
2,859,000 


1,361,000 
1,348,000 
1,515,000 


11,080,000 
10,680,000 
11,414.000 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Jntemal Oeeurreneety — oecaimud Disfu/rhanees, — ThMmdt 
raised hy MohamoMdan Fanatics near CkdcuUa^ — sup- 
pressed, — Troubles on the JSastem Frontier. — Asom, 
— Incursions of Singphos. — Kas^ HtRs, — Murder sf 
Lieutenants Bedingfiid and Burlton, — desultory Hos- 
tilities, — Submission of ths Chiefs, •— Surrender of 
Baja Tirath Sing, — imprisoned for Life, — succeeded 
by Raja Sing, — Agreement with him. — Kaehar,^- As- 
sassination of the Raja, ^^ annexed to the British Pro- 
vinces. — Jyntia, — British Subjects sacrificed, — Land 
sequestrated, — Raja pensioned. — Tenaserim, — Insur- 
rection at Tavoy and Mergui, — defeated. — jdalaAcai — 
Demands on the FanghvUu of Naning resisted, — deposed 
from his Office, — Detachment sent against him, — de- 
feated, — Reinforcements sent from Madras, — opposed 
by the Malays, — advance to Tabo. — The Fanghulu 
flies, — svfrenders himself, — leaning annexed to Ma- 
lacca, — Disturbances on the Western Frontier. — Sanib- 
halpur, — KoU Insurrection in Chota-nagpur. — Bomang- 
hati. — Burrahkkm. — South Western Frontier Profrinees 
placed under a Commission. — Troubles in the Northern 
Circars and at Kemedi quieted. — State of Mysore, — 
Misgovemment of the Raja, — popular Insurrections. '- 
Raja deposed. — Mysore governed by a Commissioner. — 
Visit of Governor-Oeneral to the Madras Presidency. — 
Affairs of Coorg. — Crudly of the Raja, — Enmity to 
the British, — Trmcherous Designs, — declared an Enemy. 

— Invasion of Coorg tn Four Divisions, — Adveinee of 
the First and Second to Madhulaira, — the TTiird re- 
pidsed, — the Fourth obliged to retire, — the Raja sur- 
renders, — sent a Prisoner to Bangalore, — the Province 
annexed to the British Oovemment. — The Governor- 
Oeneral in the Nilgerhi Hills. — First Council of India, 

— Change of System proclaimed. — Return of Oovemor- 
OenercU to Bengal. 

BOOK III. A LTHOUQH the progress of legislature and domestic 

cHAT.yn. -^ improvement^ which has been described, was imdia- 

■ kirbed by any interruption of internal tranqtnllity of a 

188G. serious nature, yet occasional demonstrations of turba- 
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kneeADd disaffeotion took plaoo in the interral, wfaidi BOOK III. 
merit notioe as charaotenstio of tho temper and feelings obap.yil 
<ii the people, and as illostratiye of the adyantage of — — 
treating them with due eonsideration, while yigorouslj 1^1* 
repressing any attempt to Idirow off the restraints which 
«» imposed by all Giyilised goyemments ttpon the passions 
of the multitude. 

The ohief seats oi the dfeturbanoes in question were 
the reeentlj acquired proyinoes on the eastern and western 
frontiers, inhabited by races little habituated to legithnate 
oenkol : but, in one instaaoe, the immediate yidnity of 
Calcutta was alarmed by the unusual occurrence of a 
iamult, wluoh was not put down without the employment 
of military force. We haye already had occasion to ad- 
vert to the rise of a fanatical sect among the Moham- 
medans, originating with Syed Ahmed: the professed 
object of which was to re^re Mohammedanism to its 
original simpticxty, and to purify it from the corruptions 
^vhich had i^rong up in ludia through the practices of 
the Shiahs, m: followers of Ali ; or which had bem bor- 
rowed from the idolatrous ceremonies ci the Hindus. 
Islam and Kafir, according to the phraseology of the 
dJsdplflB of Syed Ahmed, had beoome mixed together 
Wud Ehichri (a dish of pulse and rice), and it was their 
aim to get rid of the extraneous defikment. They pro- 
hibited accordingly the Shta o^ebration of the Moharram, 
when prayers are read in oommemoration <^ the death 
of the E^halif Aii and his sons, and Tazias or represen- 
iatftons of their tombs are carried in {Hroeession. To de- 
nolish a Taaa was, they asserted, as meritorious an act 
as to break an idol. TiMfy denounced also the preyalent 
cwtom of going m pilgrimage to the tombs of certain 
SBputed prophets and satnts, of offoring prayers to them, 
%ntk making prtsents at their shrines, and soliciting their 
kitorocflraon for ike obtaining of Uessings, or the ayerting 
of miafortime ; such yiearious dependence being, in their 
doetrine, mn impagoiuent of die imity of God, and- the 
■Mat reprohsDsiMe Itephemy. Various other popular 
mages, eyidently tinotursd by Hinduism, were equally 
oondemned. Thbi interferenee with long oS^rished abuses, 
the xffiMiation by iheB9 puritans of greater sanctity, and 
tiie oontom^y whidx they dssplayed towards all, except 
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BOOK ILL those of their own persuasion^ excited the resentment and 
CHAP.YU. provoked the recrimination of both Mohammedans and 
■ Hindus. A community of the reformers was settled in 

1831. the vicinity of Barasei^ in Lower Bengal, and by their 
pretensions and denimciations, aroused the indignation of 
the other Mohammedan inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
who carried their complaints to the Hindu 2iemindar, on 
whose estate both parties resided. Taking part with the 
complainants, the Zemindar imposed fines upon the 
sectaries, and encouraged their opponents and his per- 
sonal retainers to treat them with ridicule and insult. 
They represented their grievances to the magistrate ; but 
redress being delayed beyond their endurance, they took 
the law into their own hands, assembled in arms in con- 
siderable numbers, under the leading of one Tita Miya, 
a fakir, who inculcated the doctrines of Syed Ahmed, and 
commenced a religious warfare against their Hindu neigh- 
bours, by destroying a temple, and killing a cow. From 
this they proceeded to acts of aggravated violence, com- 
pelling all the villagers to profess adherence to their 
religious creed, and forcing the Brahmins especially to 
repeat the Mohammedan formula of futh, and to swaJlow 
bee£ In proportion as they collected numbers, they 
increased in audacity, plundered and burnt the villages 
and factories in the neighbom*hood, and put to death all 
who were in any way obnoxious to them, or who ven- 
tured to offer resistance. Two attempts to suppress the 
disturbance by the civil power were unsuccessful ; and, 
on the second occasion, the magistrate and his party weie 
discomfited by an overwhelming multitude, and were 
obliged to seek safety by a precipitate retreat. The chief 
native officer of police was overtaken and murdei^ 
Several of the insurgents were also killed, but they re- 
mained masters of the field; and continued for some 
days to spread terror and devastation through the 
district. Troops were ordered against them. The 11th 
and 48th Regiments of N. 1., with guns, and a party of 
Horse, marched from Barackpore and Dum-dum, and came 
up with them at Hugli. They were at first boldly re- 
sisted in the open plain. A few rounds of grape, how- 
ever, drove the insurgents to take shelter in a stockade^ 
where they maintained themselves resolutely against the 
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troops. The post was carried after about an hour's fight- BOOK III. 
ing, with the loss of seyenteen, or eighteen Sipahis ; but cHAp.vn. 
about a hundred of the fimatics were killed, and two — — ^— 
hundred and fifty were taken prisoners. The remainder 1881. 
dispersed : parties of them occasionally made their ap- 
pearance in the lower parts of Bengal, but they never 
again collected in force, nor hazarded a conflict with the 
authorities. The doctrines which they thus endeavoured 
to disseminate at the point of the sword, have still their 
votaries among the educated Mohammedans of India, 
whose bigotry has rather augmented than decreased with 
the extension of liberal opinions among the Hindus ; but 
the rigorous puritanism of Syed Ahmed is too repugnant 
to the tastes and habits of the lower orders of Indian 
Mohammedans, ever to exercise over them any wide or 
permanent influence. 

The troubles on the eastern frontier extended at inter- 
vals throughout the whole boundary, from Asam to the 
Peninsula of Malacca, but were entirely of local operation, 
and were suppressed without much difficulty. A Singpho 
chief, in the commencement of 1830, crossed the moun- 
tains separating Asam from Hookong, and being joined by 
the Qaums, or head-men of the Latora and Tegapani 
villages, who had previously professed allegiance to the 
British Qovemment, attempted to surprise Sadiya, the 
most eastern station in that quarter. Tlieir united force 
amounted to about three thousand, of whom not more 
than two hundred were provided with musquets ; the rest 
being armed with spears and heavy swords. Plunder and 
the carrying off of the Asamese as slaves, appeared to be 
the only incentives of the inroad. It was promptly re- 
pelled. The political agent. Captain NeuMlle, having 
assembled a small party of the Asam Light Infantry, and 
about two hundred of the militia of the Ehamti and 
Moamaria tribes, attacked the marauders at Latao, on the 
Tonga River, and, after a short action, put them to flight. 
They fell back to Latora, where they stockaded themselves. 
Having been joined by a reinforcement of the Asam In- 
fjEtntry, and the contingent of the Gktums who remained 
futhfrd, one division, imder a native officer, Subahdar 
Zalim Sing, was sent to take the stockades in rear, while 
another, under the political agent^ threatened them from 
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BOOK IIL the front. Ab soon as Zidim ^ng mado his appeaninoai, 
OBAB. VII. the enemy, after firing a few shota, abandoned their works 
t and fled to the hills, oyer whidi th^ ve^ driven, with 

1^1- some loss, into the Burma boundary. Advantage was 
taken of thdr incursion, by a bocfcy of disaffected Asamesfl^ 
to attack Uie small British party at Bungpore ; but timely 
intimation of their purpose having been received, they 
were repulsed and pursued into the thickets. ^ Theae 
diecks were insufficient to deter the fiingf^ioB from reoew- 
ing their iiumrmoos, although attended with repeated 
disoomfiture ; and the esstem frontier of Upper Aaam eaa 
scarcely yet be regarded as secure. To put a st<^ to the 
petty insurrections of the Asamese^ ina1%ited d^iiefly by 
individuals who had held authority imder ike former 
native Gkyvfflmment, it was determined to effiMt a partial 
restoration of the latter. A tract situated in Gmtral 
Asam was, in censequenee, assigned in sovereignty to 
Purandhar Sing, who^ as we have se^ wa« for a season 
Bajaof Asam, upon condition of subordination to the Bri- 
tish Gov^mmeniv «ad payment of an annnal tribute. 

Disturbances of a more serious chaneter broke out in 
tiie Kasya hills. The village of Naddao^ about half-way 
between Sylhet and Asam, had berai obtained frmn Tiiai 
Sing, who was considered as the dbief of the XasyM, by 
an amicable oeseion; and was inteaided to beocmverted into 
a sanatory statical for £un)pean invalids^ being situated at 
an elevation of above five thousand hat above tha sea, 
and enjoying a «ool and salubrious ^imate. In April, 
1829, the viUage was suddeely sorounded by aiumd>«r of 
armed hiU-men, headed by Tirat Sing and other dtiefii ; 
and lieutenant Bedingfield, who, with l a omt e uaat fiorltoa 
and Mr. Bowman, was resident in the ^ace^ was invited 
to a oonfiMmice. As soon as be presented himaeU^ he w«i 
attacked and murdered Lieatenant Boriton and his 
eompanion, with liMir fiipahiM, defianded - tfi^wiwolvf m in tii^ 
bonse they oeoupied, tiH night; and next morning eode^ 
voufed to retreat towaida Anam. The psrtymade good 
their iwtreat till evoiiiig^ but were di«i overpowered and 
muidered. One of the SipahiialoQa escaped. ThacavMas 
of this violeBoeweMiar some time unaaoettained; fcvitit 
appeared to faaio «cighiated in the dissatis&etioa of tkt 
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obiefs with the arrangement into which Tirat Sing had BOOK III. 
entered with the Political Agent^ acknowledging the su- chap. yii. 
premacy of the British Qovemment, and assenting to the — ■^— 
formation of roads and stations. He had been treated ^^^* 
with as the Raja of the country ; but this was an error, 
as he was only one of an oligarchy of petty chiefis of equal 
authority : and to pacify their indignation at the powers 
he had assumed, he joined in t(ie outrage committed at 
Kanklao. The presence of Europeans, and their transit 
through the hills, were exceedingly distasteful to all classes ; 
and the feeling was said to be aggravated by the extortion 
and insolence of the native subordinate officers in their 
treatment of the Easyas, whom they forcibly compelled to 
assist in the labour of making roads and constructing 
cantonments.* So barbarous a mode of expressing their 
resentment necessarily required retribution ; and detach- 
ments were sent from Sylhet to punish the offenders. 
Whenever the troops came in contact with the moun- 
taineers, the latter were easily overthrown and scattered ; 
but the nature of the country protected them from any 
decisive infliction, and enabled them to prolong the con- 
test. A harassing series of predatory attacks upon the 
frontier villages of Sylhet and Asam was carried on by 
the Kasyas through the three succeeding years ; and were 
retaliated by the destruction of their villages by detach- 
ments which penetrated into the thickets, llie chiefs 
were at last weary of the struggle ; and by the end of 
1832, most of them had entered into engagements acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Company, and ceding the 
tracts which were required for the communication between 
Sylhet and Asam, notwithstanding their repugnance to 
the cession. Those who had taken part with Tirat Sing, 
submitted to pay a pecuniary fine for having assisted him ; 
but they declined to aid in his i^prehension ; and the 
condition was not insisted on. In the beginning of the 
following year, however, the Baja gave himself up, only 

> According to Captain Pemterton, the murderf of Nanklao were supposed 
to hare teen caused by the speech of a Bengali Chaprasi, who, in a aisputd 
with the Kasyas, thrsatened them with Mr. Scott's rengeanoe; and told 
them that tliey were to be subjected to the same taxation as was levied on the 
Inhabitants of the plains. Although wholly false, the threat excited the 
ahurm, and roused the indignation of the mountaineers, already excited by the 
Inaolent demeanour and abuse of the subordinate native agents who had 
aooompanied Mr. Scott into the hills.^Beport on the Eastern Frontier, p. m. 

TOL. lO. q 
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BOOK. lil. stip«lating that bis life should not be forfeited. He was. 
OBAP. viu sent as a state prisoner to Dacca.. Ks^'a Sing, bis nephew, 
— —"^ a lad of fourteeoy was acknowledged as bis successor by the 
^^^* Kasyas ; and the district of Nanklao was restored to him 
by the British Government, on condition of its right beings 
admitted to make roads through the hills between Asam 
and Sylbet, and to construct stations, and gus^ and post- 
houses along the line of road ; and the Eaja promised to 
supply workmen and materials for constructing the roads 
and keeping them in repair, on being paid for the same ; 
to. furnish grazing land for as many cattle as the Gk)YenL' 
ment should deem it necessary to keep on the hills ; to 
arrest and hand oyer to the British authorities any person 
who might have committed any o£GBnce within the limits 
of a British post, and endeavoured to abscond; and to 
submit to payment of a fuie for breach of any of the con- 
ditions of the engagement. These measures, and an 
improved appreciation of the advantages of civilised inter- 
course have since allayed the jealousy of the Kasyas, and 
secured a free communication across the Mils between 
Asam and the lower provinces of Bengal. ^ 

The authority of the British Government was still more 
decidedly established in the contiguous provinces of Jyntia 
and Kachar, chiefly through the folly and criminality of 
their native rulers. In the latter, the Raja, Govind 
Chandra, who had been restored to his authority after 
the Burma war, was murdered, in the beginning of 1830, 
by his own guard. He had made himself obnoxious to his 
people, by his preference of Mohammedans and Bengali 
Hindus in the conduct of public business, and by the 
extortion which he practised through their agency. His 
murder was not> however, exclusively ascribable to this 
cause ; and although pomtive {»roof of his guilt could not 
be adduced, there was no doubt that Gambhir Sin^ the 
Baja of Manipur, was deeply im^dicated in the crime, from 
the perpetration of which he calculated on obtaining the 
government of £[achar. In this expectation he was dis- 
appointed. As there was no acknowledged successor to 
Qovind Chandra, and great inconvenience had been 

1 Not fetter than nineteen petty chieft entered, at different timea, into 
these engagements ; bat there are others with whom no interconrsa has bean 
estaWahed^ 
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aafBered on the Sylhet frontier, from the imbecile manage- BOOK UL 
ment of the neighbouring districts, by native rule — as the ghat.tb. 
measure also was acceptable to the people, by whom it — — » 
had been repeatedly solicited — it was determined to annex ^^^ 
Kachar permanently to the territories of the Company. 
The hills east of the western curve of the Barak river 
were made over to Ghunbhir Sing; and a tract of coimtry 
bordering on Asam was guaranteed, imder condition of 
allegiance, to a chief named Tula Bam, whose father, a 
servant of a former Baja of Kachar, had made himself 
independent in that part of the country during the 
anarchy which preceded the Burma invasion. Qambhir 
Sing died a few years afterwards, in the beginning of 1834, 
and was succeeded by an iu£Mit son, imder the protection 
of the British power. 

At the end of 1832, the Baja of Jyntia having died, he 
was succeeded by his nephew ; but the Government hesi- 
tated to acknowledge bis title, unless security could be 
obtained for the maintenance of order in the country, and 
the payment of a small annual tribute. It soon appeared 
that neither could be expected. The subordinate chiefs 
defied the Baja*s authority; and he was whoUy without 
the means of enforcing it. In the time of his predecessor,, 
four men had been carried off from the British territory 
to be offered as victims to the goddess Kali, who was wor- 
shipped by the Baja and his principal ministers. Three 
were sacrificed — the fourth effected his escape. A per- 
emptory demand was made for the apprehension of the 
persons principally concerned in this atrocity, at the head 
of whom was the Baja of Gdia, a dependant of the Baj. 
The demand was not complied with ; and it was equally 
evaded by the reigning Prince, when repeated upon his 
accession. In order to punish him for his contumacy, and 
deter the surrounding chiefs from the repetition of an act 
of barbarous vidence, of which jwrevious instances, it 
appeared, had not been imcommon, it was determined 
to sequestrate the possesfidons of the Baja, in the level 
land, leaving to him the more hilly portion. Deprived of 
the resources from the miore fertile tracks, the Baja de- 
clared himself unable to restrain his disobedient subjects 
in the hills, and voluntarily relinquished them for a pen- 
sion, and permission to reside in the British territory: 
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^OK 111. the terms were acceded to, and Jyntia thenceforth became 

GBXP.m. a British province. 

•"■*~~^ The loss of power wliich the change of Government had 
^^^ inflicted upon the Burma functionaries in the Tenaserim 
provinces, and the reduction in the numbers of the troops 
by which they were protected, induced some of the chiefe 
to engage in a rash and illnsupported conspiracy for the 
repossession of the towns of Tavoy and Mergui. At the 
first of these, Mung-da, the former Governor made his 
appearance at the head of about five hundred men ; and, 
although repulsed from an attack on the magazine, he 
compelled the small party of Madras infantry to retreat 
to the wharf, and occupied the town. The troops main- 
tained their position, with the assistance of the Chinese 
settlers, who adhered to the British, until they were rein- 
forced from Moalmain, when they recovered Tavoy, and 
succeeded in securing Mung-da and his principal adherents. 
They were tried for revolt^ and executed, and tranquillity 
was restored. At Mergui no actual collision occurred. 
The report of an intended insurrection, and the weakness 
of his detachment— not above fifty Sipahis — impelled the 
officer in command to abandon the place before any actual 
demonstration had been made by the insurgents. The 
defeat of the rising at Tavoy, deterred the conspirators at 
Mergui from prosecuting their project ; and the arrival of 
a stronger force completed their submission. Some of the 
ringleaders were seized and punished. Tranquillity was 
further secure<l by the death of Ujina, the ex-Govemor of 
Martaban, who had instigated the rebels to their unsuc- 
cessful enterprise, and who was murdered by order of the 
Viceroy of Rangoon, as a turbulent chief, equally trouble- 
some to his own Government and that of its allies. 

Military operations of scarcely a more important charac- 
ter, although of more protracted duration, took place at 
the extremity of the British dependencies, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, at a somewhat later date. A small district 
named Naning, lying north of Malacca, had been originall/ 
reduced to subjection by the Portuguese, and had con- 
tinued to acknowledge allegiance to the Dutch, and their 
successors, the English, to the extent of paying an incon- 
siderable annual tribute in kind, and accepting the con- 
firmation of their Panghulu, or Head-man, on the oocaaioB 
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of hia aocessioD, by the European Qovernor of Maliooa. BOOK IIL 
As long as this arraDgemeDt lasted, the Malay ohiefs <^ ciuc vu 

KaiiiDg were equally obedient to the British power as 

they had been to the Dutch ; but it had been determined, ^^^ 
under orders from home^ to regard Naning as an integral 
part of the Malacca district ; and in 1828, the Panghulu 
was required to accede to the revenue arrangements 
which had been introduced at Malacca, founded on the 
asserted right of the Gk>yemment to the Propiietorship 
of all the lands ; and to consent to pay as tribute, one 
tenth of the produce. A pecuniary compensation was 
offered to Abd~ul Sayid, the Panghulu, for the relinquish- 
ment of his claims. It was also proposed to take a census 
of the population, and the Panghulu was forbidden to 
pronounce any judicial sentence, except in trivial matters, 
but to send offenders for trial to Malacca. The census 
was allowed to be taken, but the limitation of jurisdiction 
was resisted, and the right of the Qovemment to appro- 
priate the lands and levy a tenth of the crops, was 
resolutely denied. The Paoghulu, who had established a 
reputation among his countrymen for extraordinary sanc- 
tity, resented the propositions by discontinuing his pe- 
riodical visits to Malacca, and withholding his tribute 
altogether. He further incurred the displeasure of the 
Gfovemment by plundering lands within the Malacca 
boundary, the hereditary property of an acknowledged 
British subject^ from which Abd-ul Sayid claimed a 
revenue, and disputed the light of the Company to inter- 
fere. A proclamation was accordingly issued declaring 
him in a state of contumacy, and deposing him from his 
office as Panghulu of Naning. A detachment of one 
hundred and fifty Sipahis, of the 29th Madras N. I., under 
Captain Wyllie, having been sent into the district of 
Naning to enforce the decree of the Commissioner of 
Malacca^ advanced, on the 16th August, 1831, after a slight 
opposition, to a village about seventeen miles from Ma- 
lacca, and five from Tabo, the residence of the Panghulu. 
The difficulty of the country, abounding with jungle, 
through which narrow footpaths blocked up by felled 
trees afforded the cnly access, and the increasing boldness 
and numbers of the Malays practised in the desultory 
warfare which the closeness and intricacy of the thicket 
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BOOK m. favoured, arrested the further advance of ^e party, cut 
OHAp.vn. them off from their supplies, and compelled thorn to M 
■ back in order to maintain the communication with Ma- 

1881. lacca, to Sanjie Pattaye, where a storehouse was erected 
and stores had been deposited. Additional troops haying 
arrived at Malacca, a reinforcement was detached to the 
party at Sanjie Pattaye ; but the road was barricaded, and 
the detachment was not strong enough to cany the 
stockades : after sustaining some loss, including one officer 
killed, Lieutenant White, the division returned to Malacca, 
und orders were despatched to the first party to continue 
their retreat. This was accomplished with some difficulty 
and loss, and with the abandonment of all the heavy 
baggage and two field-pieces, which had accompanied ihe 
detachment. The defeat of the troops gave firesh audacity 
to the Malays. They were masters of all the open country, 
«nd the inhabitants of Malacca trembled for the safety of 
the town. 

As it was now apparent that the Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca had been left with means inadequate 
to suppress any display of a refractory spirit, reinforce- 
ments were despatched from Madras ; and in 1832 a force 
was organised at Malacca, consisting of the 5th Regiment 
Madras N. I., a Company of Bifies, two Companies of Sap- 
pers and Miners, and a detail of European and Native 
Artillery, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Herhcrt. 
The force moved on the 2nd March, but had advanced only 
to Alor Gajeh, not more than fifteen miles from Malacca, 
by the 6th of April, having been delayed by the necessity 
of clearing a road through the forest^ and driving the 
Malays from the stockades which they had thrown up. 
In these operations, several of the Sipahis and Lieutenant 
Harding fell. At Alor Gaj^, the resistance was still 
more obstinate, and the force was obliged to remain on 
the defensive. The Malays made repeated attacks on the 
encampment — in repelling one of which Ensign Walker 
•was killed. Reinforcements, chiefly of the 4eth Madras 
N. I., joined in the course of May ; and on the 15th June, 
Tabo was taken, after a feeble defence. The Panghulu 
and his principal advisers fled for refuge to the neighhom^ 
ing states. The district was taken possession of, and 
placed under the management of fifteen difierent Pbdj^ 
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litiliiB, in place of the fogitiye, ^and the people &uilly BOOK Ul, 
settled into order and obedienoe. Abd-ul Sayid surren- cbjof. rn. 
dered himself tmconditi^mally, in 1834^ and was allowed — — 
^ i«main at Malacca, upon a pensioD, on oondition of his ^^^* 
famishing seoorities Ibr his peaoeaUe behsyionr. TVaii- 
qnillity was thus restored to the peninsula after a loss ef 
Mfe aDd waste of expenditure, which might, periiaps, lunie 
been ayoided hj a more conciliatorj course of prooeeding 
in the first instance, and by a more efficient application 
-of military force when it was resolred to have recourse to 
coercion.^ The justice of the claim in which the quarrel 
originated, rested upon the same grounds as the occupation 
of Malacca — the po^er of the intrusiye Government, 
whether Portuguese, Dutch, or English, to compel the 
people to obey its orders. The value of the demand, was 
a poor compensation for the cost of enforcing it : but the 
aennexation of Naning to Mahtcca was poHtically advan- 
tageous to the latter ; and the population of the former 
has evidently benefited by the change of administratiou.* 

Betuming to the proper limits of British India, and 
crossing over to the western frontier, we find the districts 
in the south in a state of protracted and lawless disorder, 
arising from causes not very easy to trace, but acquiring 
intensity and permanence from the undecided and pro- 
crastinating policy of the British €k>vemment, and the 
mistaken economy of reducing its military strength below 
the amount required to awe and control the barbarous 
border tribes, incapable of imderstanding the obligation 
of the ei^agements which had been ccmtracted with them 
from time to time, and chafing under the restraints of 
oiyilised society, which it was prematurely attempted to 
impose upon their lawless habits. As long as a strong 
curb was maintained upon the Koles and Dangas of 

1 P«>Utiefl3 ftod Stiflstteal Account of fhe British flettlementa in the Btnits 
of Ualacca, hy Lieutenant T. J. Kewbold, toI. L chap. 6. Kaning. Also, 
details flrom the Singapore Chronicle, and in the Monthly Asiatic Journal, 
N. Sm Tols. vii- and TiiL The same Jomual, toI. zi. p. 76, contains extracts 
from a translation of a Malay document, attributed to a native in tlie senrioe 
of the Panghuln, giring an account of the origin and progress of the war. 
With respect to the former, the Justice of any demand on the Panghula 
beyond an annual complimentary token of amity and good faith, is itrena- 
oosly denied. 

9 Tlie Revenue of 1633-4, was 760 Dollars; in 18S6-6, 1240Dollan. The 
population at the former period was less than 5,000 ; at the latter, nea^ 
6,000.— Newbold, i. 116, S61. 
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BOOK UI. Sambhalpur and Siogbhum, bj the superintendence of 
CHAP. vu. a Political Agent^ wbo was empowered to interfere authori- 
' tatively for the preservation of internal peace, and had 

1^2. i^jj i^ disposal a military force sufficient to overawe the 
refractory, some degree of order was maintained, and 
most of the Kole districts enjoyed a condition of pro- 
gressive prosperity. When the powers of the agent were 
curtailed, and the troops on the frontier reduced, the 
barbarous tribes relapsed into the indulgence of their 
former propensities, and abandoned the labours of the 
plough for the more exciting avocations of plunder and 
bloodshed, until their excesses compelled the Government 
to recur to the only means by which they were to be 
repressed, effective supervision, and an adequate military 
establishment. 

Towards the end of 1829, disturbances commenced in 
Sambhalpur, arising from a quarrel between the agricul- 
tural Koles and their Eaja. They were appeased for a 
time by the mediation of the officer commanding the 
Ramgerh battalion. At the close of the following year, 
they revived ; the head-men of several of the dependent 
districts of Sambhalpur, complaining that the promise of 
the local government to replace them in the possession 
of lands which they had lost in opposing the Mahrattas 
had never been fulfilled. The right of the reigning Rani 
was at the same time disputed by various claimants, and 
she had become unpopular by the partiality which she 
displayed towards her own relatives, and the exclusion 
from office of those of her late husband. Her uncle, who 
was her chief minister, had rendered himself particularly 
obnoxious by the rigour with which he exacted the pay- 
ment of the public revenue. The discontented Ryots 
took up arms, and, assembling in great numbers, threatened 
to attack the capital, from which they were diverted by 
the interposition of the Agent, through whose mediation 
the lands were restored to their original possessors, and 
the minister was dismissed. It was necessary, however, 
to station a military force at Sambhalpur for its security, 
and ultimately to remove the Rani, who was evidently 
xmable to keep her turbulent subjects in order. She was 
placed upon a pension ; and Narayan Sing, a relation of 
the last Raja, was elevated to the government. 
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Shorilj after the setilemeut of these disorders in Sam- BOOK in. 
Uialpur, or at the end of 1831, disturbances of a still more chap. vu. 
s^ous and protracted character broke out amongst the — ^— 
subjects of the Oompany, uid of various petty tributary ^^32. 
chiefs, in the province of Chota Nagpur, comprising^ under 
that general designation, the forest cantons of Sirguja and 
Singbhum, as well as the tract more properly known as 
Chota Nagpur ; haying Sambhalpur to the south, and the 
districts of Ramgerh, Hazaribc^h, and Palamu on the 
north, Burdwan and Midnapore on the east^ and the sources 
of the Nerbudda, and part of Nagpur on the west. Although 
presenting extensive open and fertile tracts, which were 
partially cultivated, much of the country was overspread 
with thickets, in which the wild trib^ of Koles and 
Dangas resided imder the loose authority of Bajput chiefs, 
to whom they were personally attached. Some of them 
followed a savage life, depending for subsistence chiefly on 
the chase ; but numbers also pursued, with various degrees 
of skill and industry, the occupations of agriculture, from 
the profits of which they paid a limited revenue to their 
chiefs. In the open plains also, and those places which 
were directly under the British authority, besides the 
Kole population, a number of families from Behar and 
Bengal had been encouraged by the Zemindars to establish 
themselves ; and, in many instances, the hereditary occu- 
pants had been dispossessed in favour of the new settlers, 
in consideration of the advanced rents which their more 
industrious habits and skilful cultivation enabled them to 
afford. The internal government of the several estates was 
generally entrusted to the chiefe ; but they were required 
to pay a small annual tribute, to prevent robbery and 
murder within their districts, and to apprehend and give 
up to the British authorities all fugitives and criminals. 
In the other parts of the province, the judicial and revenue 
regulatioDS of the Bengal Gk)vemment were in force. This 
state of things was most unpalatable both to chiefs and 
people : the former felt themselves humiliated by the con- 
ditions which made them responsible to the courts of 
justice and police ; and the tributary payments which 
they were called upon to make, pressed heavily upon their 
restricted means, and impelled them to levy exactions from 
their subjects to which they had not been accustomed, or 
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BOOK in. to let the lands to strangers, attribu-Ung both to the neees- 
CHAP. vn. «ity of complying with the demands of the British Qovern- 
^— - ment, and throwing upon it the whole odium of tkeir 
^^^* proceedings. It is not unlikely also, that the extortionate 
and insolent conduct of the subordinate native reyenoe 
and pdlice officers tended to aggravate the discontent of 
the Eoles ; and thdr anger and apprehension were excited 
by reports, diligently disseminated by the chiefei^ tirat it 
was the intention of the British Government to expel them 
from the lands they cultivated, in behalf of the flettlere, 
against whom they had already occasion to cherish senti- 
ments of jealousy and hatred. From these and other 
exciting causes, the precise character of which could not 
be ascertained, and which was perhaps scarcely known to 
the Koles themselves, an almost universal rising took place 
the first efforts of which fell especially upon the peaceable 
inhabitants, and the foreign settlers, whose fields were laid 
waste, and villages set on fire, and who were ruthlessly 
slaughtered by the infuriated barbarians.* From these 
outrages the insurgents proceeded to attack such of the 
chiefs as had been most oppressive in their exactions, or 
against whom their fury was directed by the machinations 
of some among the Zemindars, who availed themselves «{ 
this opportunity to gratify an ancient feud, or to wrest 
from their neighbours a portion of their estates, by turning 
upon them, through false wid malicious report*, tbe whole 
torrent of popular indignation. Although the Government 
of Bengal acknowledged no obligation to protect the Zemin- 
dars of Chota Nagpur agwnsfc each other or their subjects ; 
yet even its cold and selfish policy was roused to the 
necessity of interference by the impossibility of confining 
the outrages perpetrated to the estates of the dependent 
chiefs, and their m^iaced extension to the British districts 
on the one hand, and those of the Raja of Nagpur on the 
other. As the Raja of Singbhum, Achet Sing, was sus- 
pected of having been concerned in instigating the distur- 
bances, for the furtherance of his own designs against his 
neighbour, the Raja of Karsama, he was apprised, that, 
unless he maintained tranquillity within his own bound- 
aries, and refrained from molesting the adjacent districts, 

1 From eight handred to a thousand settlers from the snrroandiog diriiicti 
were t«Ud to hare been murdered or tamt in their honjws. 
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the Cfoyermnent would take tlie management of Singbham BOOK m. 
into Hb own hands; and at the same time troops were chap.tii. 
despatdied from Ramgerh, Dinapore, and Benares ; and a — 
respectable force was collected at Pethuria, under the ^^^* 
general direction of Oaptain Wilkinson, the political 
agent.' In the campaign against the insurgents iiiat 
followed, the military operations were scarcely worthy of 
the designation, being limited to the desidtory employment 
of detadhments in scouring the country, dispersing parties 
of the insurgents, suiprising their villages, burning their 
huts, and apprehending their leaders. The Eoles, although 
they assembled sometimes in considerable numbers* 
amounting to several thousands, rarely hazarded an action, 
being, in feet, miserably armed with bows and arrows and 
axes, and a few matchlocks, and wholly incapable of with- 
standing regular troops. Some injury was suffered from 
-ttieir arrows ; and horses and men were severely wounded ; 
a few of whom died of their wounds.* Of the insurgents^ 
great numbers were killed; and amongst the slain was 
the only leader who made himself of note, BuddhoBhagat ; 
whose village, Silagacm, was surprised by a party of the 
50th N. I. and a troop of the 3rd Cavalry ; and who, with 
h\B sons and nephews, and a hundred and fifty of his 
followers, perished in the attack. No loss whatever was 
sustained by the assailants. Similar results attended most 
of the surprises and skirmishes which took place ; and 
-there was reason bo apprehend that, in some of these affairs, 
the Koles were attacked and killed when they were as- 
sembled with the purpose of tendering their submission, 
but had no means of making their purpose known, either 
party being ignorant of the language of the other.* Worn 

1 It consisted of the 50th Regiment N. I^ a company of the 2nd, the Bam- 
gerh battalion, a squadron of the ttd Native Cavalry, a brigade of guns, 
and a body of Ircegnlar Hone and Foot. Many of the chiefis also fnrnishad 
contingents. 

• Ensign Haeleod died of a -wound received from an arrow: bnt the 
casualties of the whole campaign amounted to but sixteen killed and finrty-ibar 
wonnd.'d. 

» A r 2roarfcable instance of this is recorded by I>r. Spry, flrom the lesUmuny 
of an eye-witnes9. ** A multitude, by their own account four thousand, but 
perhaps not so many, approached a military division, as was supposed, with 
hostile intentions. Their approach was gradual, ustil «t length about one 
hundred, more courageous than the rest, came witliin musket range, and 
every one anxiously listened to hear the word « Fire ' given. Findhig we did 
not -fire, they came stOl closer ; on which, the butcher of the force, as he had 
'been in this part of the country before, and Icnew something of the language, 
went out of camp and made signs expressive of a desire to speak to them. 
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BOOK UI. out by the incessant pursuit of the military detachments^ 
CHAP. Tu. and convinced of the hopelessness of the struggle, the 
•"^— people at length manifested a general disposition to throw 
1^^- themselves upon the mercy of the Government ; and Achet 
Sing and the other chiefe and head-men, intimidated by 
the resolute measures adopted, lent their active aid to 
restore the pacification of the province. Quiet was accord- 
ingly re-established, and the troops were withdrawn. Of 
the insurgents who had been taken prisoners, a number 
were detained in custody, and brought to trial before a 
Special Commission, by whom sentence of death was uecesr 
sarily pronounced upon a considerable proportion. Taking 
into consideration, however, the impulses by which they 
had been actuated, the sentence was remitted, and a general 
amnesty was proclaimed. The disputes among the chiefe 
which remained to be adjusted, were settled in the middle 
of the following year, at a conference held at Srikola by 
the Agent with all the principal Rajas^ and landholders, 
and heads of villages, when they renewed their promises 
of fealty and submission, and engaged to obtain compen- 
sation for the losses inflicted on the orderly portion of the 
population. The arrangements subsequently adopted, to 
which we shall presently advert, confirmed the impres- 
sion that efiected and perpetuated the maintenance of 
peace and order in Chota-Nagpur. 

The same barbarous races were also in a state of tumult 
about the same period in a different part of the country— 
on the confines of Cuttack and Midnapore — excited more 
particularly by false reports, spread among them by the 
agents of one of their chiefs, in order to make them the 
instruments of his designs against another. The Zemin- 
dar of Bamanghati, having acquired extensive influence 
among the Koles and Goands in that part of the country, 
attempted to throw off his dependance on the Raja of 
Mohurbhunj, and commencing the usual process of indis- 
criminate devastation, committed acts of outrage on the 
villages of the Cuttack province. The Commissioner 
having in vain remonstrated against these excesses, was 

They allowed him to approach; and so effectual was the man's eloquence, tbst 
they all consented to lay down their arms, and came in crowding round os* 
The poor wretches seemed greatly delighted at the manner in which the bad- 
ness had tenninated."— Modem India, by H. Spry, AI J)., rol. L p. 120. 
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under the necsessity of recourse to military assistance, and BOOK IH. 
the 38th Regimenfc was despatched from Midnapore. The chain nr. 
refractory Zemindar was then induced to come into camp ' 

Mid submit his grievances to the arbitration of the Com- ^^^ 
missioner, which obviated the necessity of active operations. 
The extreme unhealthiness of the country proved, however? 
more destructive than any hostile force, and such was its 
unsparing severity, that not one officer of the corps was 
capable of exercising command. Several died ; and the 
rest escaped death only by an immediate return to their 
quarters at Midnapore. The men also suffered, but not to 
the like extent. 

The campaign against the Eoles of Chota Nagpur had 
scarcely terminated when the presence of the troops was 
required in the adjacent districts of Barabhdm and Man- 
bhiim ; inhabited principally by the tribe of Choars, 
subject, like the Eoles, to Zemindars and Bajas of Bajput 
descent, and equally addicted, at the instigation of their 
turbulent lords, to the perpetration of outrage and murder. 
The cause of the rising of the Choars was sufficiently clear 
—the strong dislike entertained, by the chiefs especially, 
for the judicial regulations of Bengal ; by which their rank 
was disregarded, their privileges circumscribed, their power 
impaired, and they were made personally amenable to the 
processes of the Court and the authority of the Police. 
The people took part with their leaders. The Zemindari 
of Barabhtim had been disputed between two brothers ; 
Mid had been assigned to the elder by decree of the Court, 
Of the two sons of the successful competitor, the elder. 
Ganga Govind Sing, became Raja; the younger, Madho 
Sing, his Dewan or minister, and he incuiTed extreme 
unpopularity by his extortionate and usurious demands. 
He had also treated his cousin Ganga Narayan Sing, the 
son of the unsuccessful candidate for the Zemindari, with 
peculiar cruelty and contumely ; and had exasperated the 
resentment which the family contention had engendered. 
Determined on vengeance, Ganga Narayan collected a body 
of armed retainers, attacked, and set fire to the official 
residence of the native judge at Barabazar, whom he accused 
of favouring his enemies, killed a number of people, par- 
ticularly Mohammedans, and, forcibly carrying off Madho 
Sing to the neighbouring hills, put him to death. Notwith- 
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BOOK UL standing these acts of violence, many of the petty chiefe- 
OHAP. vn. and Choars espoused his cause ; and he was soon at th» 
— ^— head of between two and three thousand men, in a strong 
1632.. m^d almost inaccessible fastness at Bandi, where he defied 
the local authorities. After a fruitless attempt against 
Bandi, the setting-in of the rains compelled the troops, 
to quit the field ; and Ckmga Narayan availed himself of 
the interval to assume the title of Baja, and levy contri- 
butions from the surrounding country ; making occasional 
incursions into the districts that continued well-affected, 
and destroying the police stations. As soon, however, aa 
the season permitted, these ravages were arrested. Three 
regiments of N. L with guns, the Bamgerh battalion, and a 
body of Irregular Horse and Foot, marched from. Bancora, 
at the end of November, against the insurgents ; and after 
overcoming difficulties, occasioned more by the nature of 
the country than the valour of the enemy, captured and 
destroyed the post of Bandi, which Ganga Narayan had 
made his head-quarters. The chief himself was absent ; 
and soon ceased to be the occasion of further anxiety. 
He had repaired to Singbhtim to raise reinforcements 
amongst the Koles ; and taking part in hostilities set on 
foot by Achet Sing against the Zemindar of Karsama, was 
killed in the affray. Tranquillity was not immediately 
produced by his fall. Several other chiefs bontinued 
refractory : and it was not until April, 1333, that they were 
secured, and the disturbed districts were pacified The 
ringleaders were punished ; but the GU>vemment of Bengal,, 
convinced of the injudiciousness of attempting to intro- 
duce laws adapted to an advanced stage of civilisation, 
among the ignorant and uncivilised inhabitants of the 
Jungle-Mahals, determined to relieve them from the opera- 
tions of the Regulations, and they were placed under the 
discretional administration of a Commissioner :^ an arrange- 
ment much more intelligible to the people, and better 
suited to their condition, than the more complex and 
vexatious system of revenue and judicial enactments which 
had been the mainspring of their discontent.' 

1 Begnlaihm Xm. 1838. 

3 The aaAority of the Commiasioner wu extended to the nelghbourinr 
districts of Chota Nagpnr and Sambhalpnr; and embraced a population* la 
1840, of above three millions of people. Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 1841, 
Tol. ii., part i. p. 225. 
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The Presidency of Madras was not exempted from inters BOOK III, 
mptions of the public tranquillity, and the necevity of cbap. vn. 
employing its troops in the maintenance or extensicm. of — 
its authority. The northern Circacs, as we have before ^^^ 
had occasion to remark, present, in the impenetrate and 
insalubrious thickets which clothe the skirts of the east- 
ern ghats where they approach the sea^ a convenient 
asylum to fugitives from the decrees of justice or from 
the stringency of the fiscal exacti<»is of the state. To 
maintain themselves in their retreat, these outlaws, when 
possessed of influence, assembled round them parties of 
ihe hill tribes, or of refugees of an inferior order ; and 
issuing from their fastnesses^ levied contributions or com- 
mitted ravages along the districts lying contiguously to 
the moimtains. This state of things having continued 
for some time almost with impunity, it was resolved by 
the Madras Qovemment, at the end of 1832, to attempt 
its extinction; and troops were posted in the hills, in 
sufficient strength to guard the passes and prevent the 
incursions of the marauders, and when favourable oppor- 
tunities ofifered, to dislodge them from their haunts and 
apprehend or ehkj them. These measures were in some 
decree successfdL Payak Bao, one of their principal chiefs, 
was compelled to fly into the Hyderabad country ;^ 
another, Tirabhacba Baj, a descendant of the Raja of 
Vizianagaram, was taken and imprisoned for life ; and a 
ccmsiderable number of their adherents were seized, of 
whom about thirty were sentenced to death : the rest were 
subject to i)enalties less severe. Other tumults, which 
arose at Palconda^ were suppressed with like vigour ; and 
quiet was restored in the southern division of the pro- 
vince. Presently afterwards, insubordination, with its 
ordinary concomitants of plunder and massacre, manifest- 
ed itself in Eamedi, a dependency of Qanjam, where the 
Bisayis or cultivators of the hills, rose against their Baja, 
and soon extended their ravages into the adjacent dis- 
tricts, where a portion of the 41st regiment was the only 
force in the field. A detachment of that corps, having 
been led against Jeringhy, the chief town of the insurg- 
ents, was successfully opposed. Major Baxter, who com- 
mamied, was wounded mortally, and the detachment was 
> He WM taken two yean afterwards, in 1834, and executed. 
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QUOK III. obliged to retreat. Reinforcements^ were speedily de- 
caiAi>. VII. spatched ; and military operations were carried on with 

an activity which soon produced the desired eflfects. The 

^^^^' leaders of the insurrection were apprehended and punii^ed^ 
and the people submitted. 

Although not exactly of the character of an infraction 
of domestic peace, yet the situation of the principality of 
Mysore, and its intimate connection with the Presidency 
of Fort St. George, identified the disorders by which it 
was disturbed with those of Madras, and led to its becom- 
ing, in a still greater degree, an integral portion of the 
Presidency. As long as the administration was conducted 
by the abilities of Pumia, who had been given to the 
minor Eaja as Dewan, Mysore became one of the most 
flourishing of the native principalities. The people were 
contented and prosperous ; the assessments were light and 
regularly realised; the revenues exceeded the disburse- 
ments ; and, upon the retirement of the minister in 1811, 
there was a Icu^e accumulated balance in the treasury. 
The successor of Pumia, Linga Raj, had neither his talents 
nor his influence ; and the Raja, arrived at mature years^ 
spumed at aclvice or control. Although not destitute of 
ability, he was indolent, dissolute, and profusely extrava- 
gant, lavishing his wealth upon unworthy favourites, and 
upon the Brahmins, for whom he entertained a"^ supersti- 
tious veneration, and in whose favour he largely alienated 
his revenue. The hoards of the former administration 
rapidly disappeared ; heavy embarrassments were con- 
tracted, and the establishment sufiered to fall into arrear. 
The revenues declined ; and to compensate for the defici- 
ency, immoderate exactions were levied upon the people, 
which were aggravated by the corrupt and oppressive 
practices of the collectors. The consequences of this 
mismanagement were brought to the notice of the Raja 
by the Resident repeatedly, but to little purpose, until 
1825, when Sir Thomas Munro deemed it advisable to visit 
^ Mysore, and express in peraon to the Raja the sense enter- 
tained by the Government of Fort St. George of his pro- 
ceedings, and insist upon his adoption of measures of 

* Detachments of the 8tta, 2 1 st, 41st, find 49th Reghnents, a company of 
GoIandaniE, and a detachment of Sappers and Miners. Gen. Ordin, Madrast 
1st July, 1834. 
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reform. Ck>inplianoe was readily promiaed ; and for some BOOK HI. 
idme a bettw system was parsued ; by whioh the amount chap, nt, 
iji debt was reduced and the expenditure diminished. The ■ 
Baja^ however, soon relapsed into his former prodigality, 1^^* 
and by his exactions, forced the people into acts of insub- 
ordination. Repeated insurrections took place among the 
Byots, in which the revenue officers of the Eaja were mur- 
dered or driven out of the country ; and the disturbances 
by which Mysore was distracted, bc^gan to extend into the 
<)ompany's territories. The interference of the Besident 
occasionally succeeded in quieting the people and in ob- 
taining a more equitable adjustment of their assessments ; 
•but the quiet was only temporary ; and recurrence to a 
course of extortionate demands provoked the cultivators 
to a renewal of resistance. Personal and political interests 
were finally mixed up with the grievances of the people, 
and were the source of still more alarming disturbances. 

The province of Nagar,* forming one of the four prin- 
cipal divisions of Mysore, situated on its western borders 
bad been governed with almost absolute sway by the Foj- 
dar, Eam Kao, a favourite of the Baja ; who not only 
exercised intolerable oppression over the Ryots, but ea- 
couraged any acts of violence or abuse of authority from 
which he might reap pecuniary profit. Complaints ad^ 
dressed to the Raja were unavailing, as the interest of Ram 
Rao, and his connections at courts precluded all hope of 
redress. At last, in 1830, unable to bear the tyranny of 
their Fojdar any longer, the Ryots assembled in arms, and 
invited the peasantry of the other provinces to join them« 
Many obeyed the summons ; and the insurgents were 
aided by Rangapa Naik of Terukeri, who, with the head-- 
men of Nagar, had, in the preceding year, set up a pre- 
tended descendant of the family « which had formerly ruled 
over the province, in the person of a peasant, Boodi Has- 
^xrapa of Kaladi, who bad obtained £t>om the spiritual guide 
of a former Raja the signet of the chief ; and they pro* 
feesed to acknowledge him as their lawful and hereditary 
prince. The Raja of Mysore endeavoured to allay the 

« Or more properly, Bcdnore. The name "vras changed after its conquest by 
Hyder, to Hyder-Nagar, or City of Hyder. The first part of the term has been 
drMned, and Nagar •• the city," alone retained. Wilka's Mysore, i. 47. 

^^Itks's Mysore, i.«4. 

VOL. III. R 
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BOOK III. discontent by advancing to the confines of the district and 
OHAP. VII. professing his readiness to receive and attend to the com- 
■'■ plaints of the people ; but, at the same time, officers were 

1888. sent into Nagar with orders to punish and put the insur- 
gents to death. As these measures were ineffective, a 
strong body of Mysore troops — eight hundred Regular 
Infantry, six hundred SiUadhar Horse, seven hundred 
Peons armed with matchlocks, and four guns — accom- 
panied and directed by Lieutenant Rocbford, an officer of 
the Resident's escort marched into the district, took the 
fort of Kumar Droog, and defeated a considerable body of 
the rebels at Honelly. In these actions, a number of pri- 
soners were taken, of whom a hundred were executed. 
The force then marched to the fort of Nagar or Bednore, 
which had been occupied by the insurgents, and where 
they had hanged a number of the revenue officers, mostly 
Brahmins, towards whom the inhabitants entertained a 
violent antipathy, not only as sufferers from their unmer- 
ciful extortions, but as followers of a different form of 
religious faith, being chiefly Lingaits. Nagar was found 
deserted. Chandraguti, a strong post on the north fron- 
tier, was next captured ; but the insurrection was unsub- 
dued ; and although the peasantry began to be intimidated 
and to return to their cottages, the pretender, supported 
by Rangapa with his son and nephew, HaniHnapa and 
Surjapa Naiks, being joined by adventurers from the 
southern Mahratta country, and by the armed Peons of 
Mysore, who cherished a feeling of attachment to the 
Poligars, their ancient lords, continued at the head of a 
force which the imaided means of the Raja of Mysore were 
imable to contend with. Two regiments of N. L, ihe 
15th and 24th, had already been despatched to the scene 
of action ; and a third corps, the 9th, with two companies 
of his Majesty's 62nd, a squadron of the 7th Native 
Cavalry, and a brigade of guns, with the Mysore contin- 
gent, was despatched, imder the command of Colonel 
Evans, in the beginning of 1831, from Bangalore. The 
first movements were \msuccea^ul ; and a check waa 
sustained at Fattehpett, which induced Colonel Evans to 
fall back to Simoga, where the division was concentrated 
and whence it again advanced to Nagar, accompanied by 
the Resident and Dewan, who circulated a proclamatios 
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inviting the cultivators to come in and represent their BOOK II r. 
grievances, and promising them redress. The invitation chap. vii. 

was promptly accepted, although the Ryots declared that 

they had been treated with more humanity and justice by 1^83. 
Tipu than by the Raja. A conciliatory investigation en- 
sued. Large remissions of revenue arrears were made, 
and numerous abuses were corrected. Entire confidence 
was manifested in the British officers ; none in those of 
the Raja ; and by the exertions of the former, tranquillity 
was in some degree restored. The main body of the 
troops returned to Bangalore ; leaving the 9th Regiment 
and the Mysore troops in the province. The Poligars con- 
tinued in arms ; and although not in any considerable 
force, were not reduced till some time afterwards. In the 
mean while, the universality of the disaffection and the 
evident incapacity of the ruler, rendered it manifest that 
no hope of permanent pacification could be entertained as 
long as the Raja was entrusted with the administration ; 
and it was resolved by the Britbh Gk>vemment to enforce 
those stipulations of the treaty of 1799, which provided 
for its conditional assumption of the entire management, 
of Mysore. The Raja was accordingly divested of all 
political power, and the principality was placed imder the 
authority of a Commissioner, assisted by four Superin- 
tendents, for the divisions of Bangalore, Ashtagram, Nagar, 
and Chittledroog : a pension was assigned to the Raja 
equal to one-fifth of the nett revenue. The administra- 
tion of the country was unchanged in other respects, 
being carried on by native officers, and on the same prin- 
ciples which had been previously in practice, under the 
general control and direction of the Commisssioner and 
his assistants, subject to the authority of the supreme 
Government.^ 

The revolution thus effected in Mysore, was followed by 
a still more radical change in the constitution of the petty 
principality of Coorg, which was converted by the depo- 
sition of its Raja into a province of the Presidency of 
Madras. The Raja of this small mountainous district^ 
lying between Mysore and Malabar, Vira Rajendra Wudiyar, 

> These arrangements were made with the concurrence and sanction of the 
Home authorities. See letters from the Court of Directors to Fort St. George, 
6f9) March, 1832, and 6th March, 1833. Report Com. H. of C— Political 
App. VI. p. 23. 
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BOOK III. had for some time past been in the habit of perpetrating 
GHAp. Tu. acts of outrage and ferocity, viinoh, could be accounted for 
"""-""■" only by the ungovemed impulses of insanity: not only 
1883. ^gpQ j^^Q officers in his service put to death by his orders 
without any apparent ofience, but the inmates of His 
palace and his nearest relations . were not spared in his 
paroxysms of cruelty ; in the height of which hb p^^f ormed 
the office of executioner, and with his own hands muMlat»l 
and murdered in the most savage manner the unhappy 
objects of his frantic fury.* He had long cherished a 
vehement animosity against the English, and had striotiy 
prohibited all intercourse with the British territories or 
Mysore. No person was permitted, under the penalty of 
death, to leave Coorg ; and no stranger was suffered to 
cross its borders except those who had signalised them- 
selves as the opponents of the British Government — ^like 
the refractory Poligars of Nagar. In this mood, his resent- 
ment was inflamed by the flight of his sister and her 
husband, both of whom he had threatened to pat to deaUi ; 
but who found a shelter from his fury under the protedion 
of the Resident of Mysore. It was in vain that efforts 
were made to bring him back to the amicable terms whkh 
had been maintained with his predecessors, and to prevail 
on him to refrain from those excesses which had made him 
a terror to his family and his people. A British officer was 
despatched with these objects from Mysore to Madhukaira, 
but the mission was unavailing.' The Raja obstinately 
refused to allow any intercourse between Coorg and the 
adjacent provinces, and insisted on his sister and brothn- 
in-law being given up to his revenge. There was reason 
also to suspect the Raja of secret communication v^ith the 
Raja of Mysore, exciting him to resist the British Govern- 
ment, and of employing emissaries to seduce ihe native 
troops at Bangalore from their allegiance ; in consequence 
of which a plot was concerted by a few desperate and dis- 
affected individuals to seise the fort of Bangalore, murder 

1 After tbe capture of his capital, serenteeii bodies w«re disinterred bj 
order of a Gommittee of Inquiry into the diorges against the Ra4%, They had 
been decapitated or strangled, and thrown together in a i^t dng in the jimgle : 
among them were recognised the aont of the Baja, his siafeer's ohilt^ mat. the 
brotlier of her husband. 

^ A native agent sent on the same fruitless errand was detalaed » i 
l)y the I^ja. 
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their European officers^and subverfc the Company's govern- BOOK lU. 
mentw The plot was brought to the knowledge of the ghap.tu. 
aathixities bj some of the Sipahis who remained faithful — — ^-. 
to their employers, and the guilty suffered the just retri- 1888« 
bntion of their offence.^ Without charging the Baja of 
Ckxirg with b^g accessory to this conspiracy ; ' there was 
suffictent reason in his prohibition of all friendly inter- 
eottrse, and in the tenour of his communications with the 
British Qovernmaut, to treat him as a public enemy, whose 
independence was incompatible with the security of the 
British possessions in his neighbourhood ; and it was 
eoitsequently resolved to occupy the principaUty, and annex 
it to the territory of Madras. A proclamation was issued^ 
deolaring that ^' the conduct of the Raja had rendered him 
unworthy of the friendship and protection of the British 
Govemm^Qit ; that he had been guilty of oppression and 
cruelty towards his subjects ; and had assumed an attitude 
of defiance and hostility towards the British Government ; 
received and encouraged its proclaimed enemies ; addressed 
letters to the Qovemment of Fort St. George and to the 
Govemor-Greneval replete with the most insulting expres- 
sions ; and had placed imder restraint an old and faithful 
servant of the Company who had been deputed by the 
Oonamissioner of Mysore to open a friendly negociation : for 
which offences Yira Rajendra was no longer to be considered 
Raja of Coorg. An army was about to march against him, 
wldch would respect the persons and prc^rty of all who 
were peaceably disposed ; and such a system of govern- 
ment would be established as might seem best calculated 
to secure the happiness of the people."' 

In order to carry out the puqjoses of the British Govern- 
Boent) now under the immediate direction of the Governor- 
G^ieral, who had come from Bengal to Madras more 
conveniently to superintend the different financial arrange- 
ments then in progress, and who was now resident at 
Bangalore, four several divisions were ordered to enter the 
province from as many different points : one from the 

> General Orders by the Gommander-in-chief, Madras, 18th Dec., 1832. 

s Several Mohammedans of consideraticm who were convicted of having 
instigated the conspiracy of Bangalore, were taken at the capital of the Rsja, 
upon its bebig occupied by the British troops. 

s 8m tbe Proclamation, 1st April, 1834, Monthly Asiatic Joomal, vol. xv. 
p, 18. 
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BOOK JU. east, commanded by Colonel Lindesay ; ^ one from the 
GUAP.Yii. west, by Colonel Foulis ;* one from the north, by Colonel 

Waugh,' with a supplementary division imder Lieut.-CoL 

1833. Jackson, from Bangalore ; * and the fourth, consisting of 
the Wynad Rangers, under Captain Minchin, from the 
west. Colonel Lindesay, who held the general command^ 
crossed the Kaveri on the 2nd of April ; dispersing a small 
body of the enemy, who appeared disposed to contest the 
passage. On the 5th, after two marches, rendered difficult 
by the nature of the route, the ghat of Arany was forced, 
after a slight opposition ; and on the following morning the 
column entered Madhukaira, the capital of Coorg, from, 
which the Raja had retreated. A second division of tho 
eastern column, imder Lieut. -Col. Steuart, which marched 
from Periapatam on the 1st, aiso crossed the Kaveri on the 
2nd, after putting a body of the enemy to flight. On the 
following day a stockade of some strength, commanding 
the road, was carried after a slight resistance. On the 6th» 
the column advanced to Rajendrapett ; skirmishing on its 
march with the Coorgs posted amidst the thickets, but 
without experiencing any serious loss. On the 6th, it 
rejoined Colonel Lindesay at the capital.* 
The western column, commanded by Colonel Foulis, 
oved from Cananore on the 30th March, and arrived on 
the 2nd April at a small river, driving across it a party of 
the enemy ; in which service Lieutenant Erskine of His 
Majesty's 48th Regiment was killed. On the 3rd, the divi- 
sion experienced a resolute resistance, having to carry two 
strong stockades, and to dispute every foot of road up a 
narrow path, obstructed by felled trees and skirted by 
jungle. The troops bivouacked at the foot of the ascent 
to Hugal Ghat ; the passage of which was efi*ected on thQ 
4th, with considerable labour, but without further oppo- 
sition.* On the 5th, the troops moved to Virarajendrapett, 

I Consisting of his Majesty's 39th, the 36th, and 48th N. I., i%-ith a compa&y 
of Enropean Artillery, >vith eight guns and 32 Sappers and Miners. Lieut.* 
Col. Steuart, Mho Mas attached to this division, had part of the 39th, and tbA 
4th and 35th, N. I. 

'-> His M^esty's 48th, 20th, N. I., and details of Katirc Artillery, Mlth fonr 
guns and a party of Sappers and Miners. 

3 His Majesty's tCth and tlie 9th, and 3lst Begiments, N. I., one conqMiqr 
Rifles, detachment of Artilleiy, and Sappers and Miners. 

* Detachment of his Majesty's 48th and 40th Kegiment, N.I. 

s Ko officers or men were killed in this division ; a few only, privatea, itqm 
wounded. 

< The casualties were,— one officer. Lieutenant Erskine, and eleven prlvat«i» 
killed ,* two officers and thirty men, Mounded. 
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where they met Colonel Steuart's detachment. On the BOOR III. 
7th, the force halted at Matramoodj, within eight milefl of chap. tu. 
the capital, now in the possession of Colonel Lindesay. ■ 

The northern column, under Colonel Waugh, was less ^^^ 
successful than the preceding, and sustained a check, 
attended with heavy loss. Having entered the Coorg terri- 
tory on the 1st of April, the division advanced to Bahata 
on the 2nd, through a difficult country, and harassed on 
the flanks and rear by parties of the enemy sheltered by 
the thickets : a breast-work on the summit of a steep 
ascent was carried with some loss ; the Coorgs, commanded 
by Kongal Naik, one of the refractory Poligars of Terukeri, 
behaving with resolution. They then fell back to a still 
more defensible position — the pass of Bak — ^which, pre- 
senting almost insuperable natural obstacles, was rendered 
still more arduous by a series of formidable stockades. 
On the following day the force moved at daybreak, and 
after slowly winding its way up a steep ascent and through 
an almost impermeable forest, arrived about noon within a 
short distance of the works, which consisted of lateral 
palisades following the slope of the hill, and terminating 
near the summit in a strong transverse barrier. The side 
-works were masked by large trees ; the front had a space 
cleared, forming a sort of glacis — an enemy was therefore 
exposed as he advanced against it to a cross-fire in flank, 
as well as a direct discharge in front. 

In order to avoid exposing the troops to the consequences 
of a forward movement, the advance, consisting of a de- 
tachment of H. M. 55 th, and a party of the 31st Madras 
N. I. with pioneers, which had been reinforced with the 
light company of the 55th and the 9th N. I., was ordered 
to break off into two columns diverging to the right and 
left, through the forest, so as to assault the lateral stock- 
ades from the rear. After toiling with great labour through 
the thicket, the two parties, either from having missed 
their way, or from having been misled by the treachery of 
the guides, issued together on the same spot, within a short 
distance of the transverse barricade. They were allowed 
to approach it ; but were then assailed by a murderous 
discharge, by which the foremost were knocked down. The 
two companies of the 55th and the detachment of the 31st, 
nevai^heless, persisted in attempting to force their way 
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BOOK ni. ifawnigh the bcuricades in front ; but Uie enemy's fire^ 
coiAP. vu* beoame still more insupportable ; and after suffsrin^ 
' severely, the assailants were forced to retire. A reinforce- 

19M, ment of the 55th was sent to their aid, and was accompa- 
nied by the commanding officer of the regiment^ Ocdonei 
MilL The troops i^in advanced to the principal barrier 
and endeavoured to oury it by escalade ; but the attempt 
ended in the death or disabling of the assailants ; and 
after a fruitless persistence in the attadc, and the loss of 
many officers and men, the party was compelled to retreat. 
The Coorgs sallied forth in pursuit, and with their large 
knives despatched the wounded or wearied, wh<Hn they 
overtook, imtil the pursuit was checked by covering partieB 
sent from the camp. In this unfortunate affair Col<md 
Mill of the 55th, Ensign Bobertson of the 9th K. I., and 
Ensign Babington of the 31st N. L, and thirtynsix n<m- 
commissioned officers and privates were killed, and six 
officers and one himdred and twenty men were wounded. 
In consequence of this repulse. Colonel Waugh deemed it 
expedient to ML back to Babata, where the brigade re- 
mained encamped until the more fortunate movements of 
the successful oolunms had cleared the road for its advance 
to Madhukaira.' 

The Western Auxiliary column moved on the 29th 
March, and on the following day arrived at Komli, where 
it halted — having imdergone unusual fatigue from the^ 
difficulties of the ascent. Besuming the advance^ the 

1 OfBdal despatch of Lieatenant*Colonel Waugh, Monthly Asiatic Jounalf 
TOl. XV., 86 ; also, Narrative of Captain Hutchinson, of the 31st, (bid, toL 
XVI., 118. A narrative of ttie action is given in minute detail, and except 
vith some questionable exhibitions of personal complacency, with every i^ 
pearance of accuracy, by M. de Warren, who was personally engaged in ft as 
a lieutenant of the 5Sth. According to liim, the failure was hi a great degrea 
owing to the injudicious precipitancy of the Brigadier, ^o ordered the attadc 
to be made before the position had been sufficiently reconn<rilred, and in oppth 
sition to the advice of the Commander of the advance, and of Colonel Mill ; waA 
partly to the misconduct of the Sipahis of the 9th regiment. * L'Inde Anglaiae.* 
Sis esthnate of the military character of the Sipahis, however, is extravagurtly 
unjust ; and his exemplification of their inferiori^ to Europeans, absurdly 
misinformed. After giving an exaggerated account of the part taken by tiia 
Bative troops in tiie discontents of their officers during the administration of 
Sir 6. Barlow, he concludes — "Les quarante mille Cipayes, r^nnia par 



masses, vinrent se briser centre les cinque mille Europ^ens (Bxpen^a. Aj^riB 
quelques combats qui cout^rent la vie 2i un grand nombre dlndig^aes et k qa^ 
ques offlciers Anglais quand nn bataillon de Cipayes en quarrtf eut 4,t4 sabr€ par 



ka dragons, deux on trois autrea exterminds par les d^tochemms royanz, toot 
dllt rentrer dans Tordre." " Facts,** he remarks, ** are stubborn thinga.'* 
There is not a single fact in this illustration of the comparstfre merits of tks 
Eavepean and Native soldiery.— L'Inde Anglaise, torn. ii. p. 80. 
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oohxmn proceeded along the road to Belaripett^ and on the BOOK I1I> 
Srd Ax>ril came in front of a stronglj-stockaded post of oHAr.ym. 
theenemj. A party sent in advance to reoonnoitre efieoted ' 

the object ; but on its way back to camp was assailed from ^^^ 
the coyer of the dense jungle on either side by a destmo- 
tive fire^ to which no return could be made, as the Coorgs 
effectually screened themselves behind the bushes and 
among the trees. A detachment sent to the relief of the 
reconnoitring party returned with it to the encampmenty 
but not until many casualties had occurred, and the Sipahis 
had become dispirited by experience of the disadvantages 
mth which they would have to struggle in the rugged 
ascent and intricate thickets through which they would 
have to fcurce their way, and the murderous bush-fighting 
of the Coorgs, to which they would be exposed with little 
diance of retaliation. The consequence was, the desertion 
<^ many of the native troops and of almost all the camp 
fc^owers, and the privation of the means of carrying the 
baggage and stores of the detachment. It was therefore 
thought advisable to retire to Padampalli, where supines 
were expected. The forward movement was resumed on 
the 5th, and Colonel Jackson again encamped on the 
ground he had occupied on the 2nd, in advance of Komli, 
to which place, however, he once more retrograded, having 
suffered severe loss from the persevering attacks of the 
enemy, and anticipating their closing upon his rear and 
cutting off his communications.^ No further attempt was 
made to enter Coorg in this direction. Neither was any 
mpression made on the side of Wynad. On the contrary, 
ike Coorgs assumed the offensive, and compelled Captahi 
Minchin to fftll back to the chief station, Alanantoddy, to 
protect it against their attacks. Hostilities had in the 
meantime been brought to a conclusion by the occupation 
c^ ^e capital 

The spirit displayed by the inhabitants of Coorg in their 
resistance to a force which, from its numbers and discip- 
line might have been expected at once to have ov«> 
wfaehned an undisciplined and imperfectly armed handful 
ci barbarians, and the success with wbkih they repelled 

< In this aflkir the loss was thirty-three killed, and fbrty-one wonnded, be- 
•rides eanp<feUewers. Amongst the former was Ensign Johnstone, 5l8t N. L 
Despatches of Lieatenant-Colonel Jackson, KomU, 11th April. —Monthly 
A.J.xr.,88. 
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BOOK III. the attacks of so many of the divisions, werehig^y credit* 
.CRAr.>ni. able to their nationalitj, and might suggest a suspicion. 
' that the Baja was less unpopular with his people than had 

1834. been represented. Had he manifested the like courage, or 
shewn any military ability in availing himself of the 
natural defences of his country, the contest might have 
been more serious. The barriers on the east and west 
might have been foimd as impassable as those on the north ; 
and the mountains and the hills of Coorg might have been 
defended until the unhealthiness of the advancing season 
had compelled the troops to quit the field, and afforded 
the Raja a chance of obtaining more favourable terms. 
Vira Rajendra, however, was unequal to the crisis he had 
provoked ; and the occupation of Madhukaira was imme- 
diately followed by the surrender of its prince. He gave 
himself up unconditionally on the evening of the 1 0th, to 
Colonel Lindesay, and was detained a prisoner in his palace. 
He was afterwards removed with his family to Bangalore, 
and finally to Benares. The management of the province 
was consigned to Lieutenant-Colonel Eraser, as political 
agent, by whom the heads of the villages were assembled 
at Madhukaira and consulted with respect to the future 
administration. A considerable number of them expressed 
a desire to be taken under the immediate authority of the 
British Government ; and in compliance with their wishes, 
a proclamation was promulgated, announcing the resolu- 
tion of the Governor-General, that the territory heretofore 
governed by Vira Rajendra Wudiyar should be transferred 
to the Company. The inhabitants were assured that they 
should not again be subjected to native rule — ^that their 
civil rights and religious usages should be respected — and 
that the greatest desire should invariably be shewn to 
augment their security, comfort, and happiness. How fiir 
these objects have been efifected may admit of question ; 
but the province has remained at peace, and the Cooiga 
have shewn no disposition to re-assert their indepen- 
dence. 

After the dose of the Coorg campaign, the Governor* 
General proceeded from Bangalore to the Nilgiri hills 
for the re-establishment of his health ; and while at TJtta- 
kamimd was joined by Sir Frederick Adams, the GovenuMT 
of Madras, Colonel Morrison, appointed to the Supreme 
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Council, and Mr. Macaulaj, who had been nominated BOOK III. 
fourth or legislative member of Council, imder the arrange- chap. vii. 
ments adopted in England for the future Qovemment of ' 
British India. To these we shall have occasion to recur : ^®^' 
such of them as affected the organisation of the general 
administration, the estabhshment of one Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, vested in the person of the Governor- 
General ; and the constitution of a new Presidency, that 
of Agra, were announced to the public in a proclamation 
dated the 10th July. The execution of the latter arrange- 
mont was suspended until the return of Lord William 
Bentinck to Bengal, which took place at the end of the 
year. The other proceedings of the Govemoi^General, at 
Uttakamund, were chiefly directed to the reduction of the 
expenses of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, which 
still continued to exceed their resources. Authoritative 
promulgation was also given to those provisions of the 
new Charter, which relieved Europeans from the dis- 
abilities under which their settlement had been hitherto 
impeded, and allowed them to acquire a proprietary right 
to landed property. A partial relaxation of the pro- 
hibitory regulations had been previously effected by Lord 
W. Bentinck ; and they had been permitted to hold lands 
on a protracted lease. They were now freed from all 
material restraints ; and the result has shown how little 
was ever to have been apprehended from the privilege : 
very few individuals have availed themselves of the per- 
mission ; Europeans in India rarely possessing either the 
inclination to invest capital in landed property, or the 
capital by which alone such property is to be acquired. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

jRelations with Native States^ — Abandonment of Protective 
Policy, — System of Non-interference, — partial and mis- 
chievous Operation, — Interference authorised with Extra- 
Indian States, — Inconsistency — and Consequences, — 
King of Delhi sends an Agent to England. — The Gover- 
nor-General declines an Interview, — Assassination of 
Mr, Eraser. — Punishment of the Murderers. — Affairs 
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of Oude, — Ovarantee of the Person and Property of the 
Jiinistery — conUuued in Qffiee by the new King for a 
short time, — Diimissal and I>emands against him^ — 
allowed to retire to Cawnpore, — his Death. — Conduct 
of the King, — Appointment of HaJdm Mehdi, — Saljtf 
tary Reforms, — not considered st^fficient, — King threat- 
ened with Beposaly — Resident not to interfere, — JSoHcita- 
tions of the MiniOer. — Progress of Reform. — Intrigues 
against Hakim Mehdi, — his DismissaL — Conditional 
Instructions to assume the Oovemment, — their Enforce- 
ment suspended, — Death of the Nizam, — Sis Successor 
requires the Removal of the British Officers, — Decline of 
the Country, — Affairs of Palmer and Co, — Differences 
between the Directors and the Board of Control, — Writ 
of Mandamus, — Bhopal — Disputes between the Begum 
and the young Nawab, — the latter set aside in favour 
of his Brother, — The Begum unwilling to relinquish 
her Power, — Nawab appeals to the Chvemor-General 
— has recourse to Arms, — final Success, — States cf 
Ohaffur Khan <md Amir Khan, — Visit of Amir Khan 
to the Camp of the Oovemor-Oeneral, at Ajmer, — New 
Policy towards the States on the Indus, — Origin in Eng- 
land, — Commercial Treaties, — Interview with RanjU 
Sing, — Unsuccessful Attempt of Shah Shuja to recover 
Kabul, — Relations with the Mahrattas. — Nagpur pros- 
perous under British Management, — transferred to the 
Raja, — Apa Saheb in Jodhpur, — Relaxation of Control 
over the Gaekwar, — Misgovemment of Syaji, — Quarrds 
with the Rssidenty — Districts sequestrated, — restored to 
him. — State of Indore, — Defects in the Character of 
Holkar, — his Death, — Adoption of Martand Rao, — 
Government seized by Hari Holkar, — acknowledged as 
Raja, ^— Disputes at Gwalior,'— Insurrection of the Sol- 
diery in favour of the Raja, — Baizi Bai obliged to retire 
frow Gw<dior,'^Setded in the Dekhin, — Restdt of British 
Policy, — Rdations with the Rajput States, — Kota — 
Disputes between the Rao and the Raj Rana,^~ Final 
Partition, — Bundi Family -Dissensions, — Murder of 
the Minister, — Party from Jodhpur attacked, — Inter- 
ference of the Political AgenJt, — Decline of Udaypur 
upon withdrawal of Interference, — Outrages of the Minos 
of Chappan checked. — Renewed Insurrection of the Gror 
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^a^ — Exertions of the Superintendent^ — Order re- 
ettcMiehed, — Death of the Bana Bhim Sing^ — succeeded 
by hie Son, — Jodhpur, — DUputee between Man Sing 
and his Chiefs, — Management of Mherwara, — Chiefs 
invite Dhokal Sing, — his Progress, — Ea;a alarmed,'^ 
British Government intefferes, — catUious Character of 
Interference, — Mediation accepted. — Secret HostHUg of 
Man Sing, he favours and shelters Marauders, — Force 
<;ollected against Jodhpur, — Man Sing alarmed, — 
submits to all Demands, — Jaypur, — long and uneasy 
Intercourse, — Influence of Jota Bam and Rupd Bhan- 
darin, — Dislike by the R^ent Bani of the Manager Bhyri 
Sal, — his Removal. — Doubts of the Existence of the 
yowng Baja, — Betum of Jota Bam. — Sentiment* of the 
Chiefs in favour of the Begent-Mother. — Public Appear- 
ance of the Bc^a, — Unpopular Measures of Jota Bam, — 
Discontent of the Chiefs. --Inveterate Animosity of Jota 
Ram to Bhyri Sal, — Efforts against him, — frustrated 
by British Guarantee, — Death of the Dowager Bani, — 
Force sent into Shekhawat, — Forts destroyed, — Baja 
protests against the Expedition, — his sudden Illness and 
Death. — Universal suspicion, — Besignation of Jota Bam, 
— . and Bemoval of Rupd, — Political Agent sent to Jay- 
pur, — BhyH Sal, Manager. — Attack on the Agent, and 
Murder of Mr, Blake, — traced to Jota Ram, — who is 
imprisoned for Life, — Murderers punished. — Council 
of Regency under general Conttol of the Resident. — Evils 
of Non-InJterference in regard to secondary Rajput 
State, — necessarily resumed, — Sirodhi Frontier. — Ad- 
justment of disputes between Bhikaner, Jesselmer, and 
Bahawalpur, 

THE intercourse maintained with the Native States in BOOK III. 
alliance with the British Government of India during ohap.vui. 

the period under review, presents an unfavourable picture 

of the results of the policy pursued by the latter — the 1828-35. 
decline of that salutary influence which it had at first 
exerted for the maintenance of public tranquillity, and a 
tendency to a revival of those disorders which had occa- 
sioned so much misery and desolation in Central Hindustan. 
For a short interval after the close of the Hndari cam- 
paign, the ascendancy acquired by the British power, and 
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BOOK III. the subordination of several of the princes whom ft had 
CHAP. nil. seated on their thrones, and whom, in the immaturity of 

their years or their sovereignty, it was bound to protect, 

1828-35. neither excited any discontent among the native states 
nor disquieted the consciences of the authorities in Eng- 
land, usually haunted by the dread of extending the 
British territory beyond the limits which were set to it 
by the wisdom of Parliament. But with the consolidation 
of the supremacy, the apprehension of its visionary evils 
recurred ; and in a short time instructions were reiterated 
to the local governments to withdraw from all interference 
with the native princes, beyond such as was indispensable 
for the realisation of the tributes they were bound by 
treaty to pay, or to prevent them from going to war with 
each other, and to leave them to the independent and 
uncontrolled exercise of their power in the administration 
of their own affairs. However mischievous the conse- 
quences, and although engendering within their respective 
dominions tumult, anarchy, and civil war, non-interference 
was to be the rule of the policy which was to be followed 
by the Governor-General. The interposition of the British 
Government was to be restricted to the vindication of its 
own pecuniary claims ; and the character of an importu- 
nate and self-interested creditor was to be substituted for 
that of a benevolent and powerful protector. These in- 
structions were promptly attended to, particidarly by, 
Lord W. Bentinck, who entertained the like views of the 
expedience of abstaining from interference with native , 
rule. It was fotmd, however, to be extremely difficult to 
desist from intervention. The protection of the Britkh 
dominions from the contagion of contiguous disorder, the 
rescue of friendly princes from the effects of their own 
misconduct, the impossibility of looking on unconcerned 
whilst a tributary or ally was hastening to destruction^ 
and the necessary assertion of its own dignity and au- 
thority, compelled the reluctant Government of India to 
interpose frequently, both with council and with arms^ 
and placed its conduct in constant contrast to its profea^ 
sions. Inconsistency was therefore the main character- 
istic of the proceedings of the Government of Bengal, in 
its transactions with the native principahties beyond its 
own borders ; and while it subjected them to perplexity 
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and embarrassment, it impaired the consideration and BOOK III. 
weakened the reliance which they had hitherto entertained ohap. vm. 
on its purposes and its power. Nor was this inconsistency — — 
restricted to the local Government, While urging the ^^8-8^ 
principle of non-interference as regarded the princes of 
India, the authorities in England, induced by considera- 
tions foreign to the interests of British India and originat- 
ing in the jealousies of European cabinets, impelled the 
Indian Government into a course of interference which it 
had hitherto carefully avoided, and opened sources of 
danger and disaster which its own prudence would have 
shunned. The same policy that was disposed to consign 
Malwa and Bajputana to the renewed horrors of the pre- 
datory system, commanded the Governor-G^eneral to carry 
his negociations across the Indus, and to establish new 
relations with Sinde and Afghanistan. The inconsistency 
was severely punished ; but the results belong to a sub- 
sequent period. We have now only to notice the political 
relations that were maintained between the Native States 
of Upper India and the British Government, to the close 
of Loni W. Bentinck's Administration. 

Upon adverting in the first place to the Mohammedan 
powers, we find that no change had been made in the 
position of the Bang of Delhi, whose dissatisfaction was 
stni kept alive by the non-compliance of the Government 
with his application for an augmented stipendiary grant. 
Finding the Government immovable. His Majesty had 
appealed to the authorities in England, and had deputed 
the celebrated Rammohun Roy* to advocate his cause. 

} Bamtnohun Boy was a Brahman, of the most respectable or Ealin tribe of 
Bengal, and was bom in 1780, in the Province of Bnrdwan. His father and 
gnmdfather had held office nnder the Nawabs of Bengal ; and in contempla- 
tioa of a similar destination, Rammohun Roy was early instructed in Persian 
and Arabic, and behig of a contemplatire and inquiring turn, was led by the 
■tody of the Koran to look with aversion on the polytheism and idolatry of 
his countrymen. To his Mohammedan studies, he added the acquirement of 
Sanscrit and English ; and as he grew to manhood, he entered into the servico 
of the Government as a writer in the office of the Collector of Rnngpore, 
rising rapidly to the post of Dewan, or Head Native Assistant and Treasurer. 
In attracting the esteem of his superior, Mr. Digby, his familiar intercourse 
with that gentleman confirmed him in his distaste for the religion of his fore- 
fisthers, and in his desh^ to awaken his countrymen to a sense of the degrading 
character of their superstitious belief. Retiring from public life at an early 
age, he settled in Calcutta in 1814, and employed himself in endeavouring to 
disseminate the doctrines of fiEiith in one sole Supreme Being. The plan he 
adopted for this purpose, in addition to his personal teaching, was tlie pub- 
lication of portions of the Vedas and of Yedanta tracts in Sanscrit, Bengali, 
and English, in which the unity of God was inculcated, and a spiritual form 
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BOOK IIL As this missioii luul not been communioated to tb6 

CHAP. vm. Qoyemor-G^eral, and had been consequently unsanQ- 

~"''^'~~~* tioned, the character of Bammohun Boy, as the Agent 

^®^*^^ of the Eingy -was not recognised in England ; and his 

advocacy was unavailing. To mark the displeasure of ike 

Government, Lord William Bentinck, on his arrival at 

Delhi, in his visit to the Upper Provinces, declined the 

usual interchange of complimentary visits, and passed on 

towards the moimtains without holding an interview with 

the king. An addition to the pension was sancti(med by 

the Home authorities, on condition that the king should 

refrain from urging his pretensions to the revenue of the 

reserved districts ; but as he hesitated to accede to the 

stipulation, the increased allowance was not granted. 

At a subsequent date, the city of Delhi was the sceve 
of an outrage of an unusual description, and of an act of 
retributive justice, unprecedented in the annals of British 
Indian judicature. Ahmed Bakhsh Khan, the Nawab of 
' Firozpur, of whom mention has been already made^ was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Shams-ud-din KhaD, as Na- 
wab. The district of Loharu had been set apart as the 



of worship was enjoined ; thus endeavouring to establish a Deisttcal religion 
by authorities recognised as sacred by the Hindus themaelyeB. Some conTerts 
were made, chiefly among the opnlent and educated classes of Galcntta ; and 
au impulse was given which has contributed materially to their enlightenment. 
Falling in with Unitarian Christians, Rammohun Roy adopted in aome degree 
their tenets, and in their defence engaged in an unprofitable controversy with 
the Misdonaries of Serampore, which diverted him firom the more useftil t^ik 
of Hindn reform. Be did not, however, wholly abandon the cause; but 
was always among the foremost in advocating measures for the InteUectnal 
tmd moral advancement of his coautrymen, as was shewn in the ceai With 
which he supported the abolition of the rite of Suttee. Entertaining a strong 
desire to visit Europe, he rather ill-advisedly undertook the office of agent ^ 
the king of Dellii, with whom he could have bad no sympathy, and wheat 
interested motives alone could have tempted him to serve ; and in that capacity 
repaired to England, where he arrived in 1881. He was received with mwdtx 
consideration by the Court of Directors, and by persons of rank and j^hUe 
importance, and attracted general admiration hy the conrteousneas of his 
manners, the extent of his information, and the acateness of his xaa&er* 
standing. His partial adoption of Unitarian doctrines led him into a ckMe 
intimacy with persons of that persuasicm, but he never became a member of 
their church ; and his mind retained to the last the'colomrhig with whkh tt 
had been imbued by the Monotheism of the Koran. His views of aodely ale* 
connected him, at first, with the liberal party, and he mantfested a wazm 
interest in the question of Parliamentary refbrm ; but he lived long eaodsii 
.in England to detect the hoUowness of party prctfeasions, snd to regret hit 
having been cheated into a belief of their staicerity. Had he re t mt>e d to 
Bengal, his -country would have reaped the benefit of his larger ezpariMiee 
and corrected impressions; but he was unfortunately attacked by a f&mt 
which proved fiUal ; and he died at Bristol, in September 1833.- ~ 
linowledge.' 
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appanage of his two yo^mger brothers ; and they muy BOOK. HI. 
needed to its independent administration. The appor- cBAr.vm. 
tumment was disputed by the Nawab ; and as the district ' 
appeared to be mismaiu^^ed, the GoTemment resolred l^M-W, 
4^at it shoiuld be i^aoed under the charge of Shasns-ud- 
din ; who was to allow his brothers a pension pn^rtioned 
to the nett revenue of Loharu. This decision was ohjected 
to by Mr. Fraser, the Political Commissioner and Agent 
of the Goyemor-General at Delhi ; and the transfer was 
delayed for further consid^fation. The family dissensions 
had instilled feelings of iuTeterate animosity in both 
parties, but more especially in the Nawab, who considered 
that the justice of his claim had been sanctioned by the 
supreme authority, and was, therefore, no longer liable to 
be disputed. Regarding Mr. Eraser as the sole obstacle 
to his being put in possession of the disputed lands, and 
listening only to his vindictive resentment^ he employed 
an assassin to ti^e away the life of the Commissioner. 
He had no difficulty in fiiuling a willing instrument among 
luB retainers; and by one of these, Mr. Eraser, when 
returning on horseback to his re»dence frcm a visit to 
the city, was shot. The murderer at first effected his 
escape, but was eveiltually seized and subjected to trial 
before one of the judges of the Sudder Nisamat of Allah- 
abad, Mr. Colvin, who had be^i d^uted to Delhi [to 
conduct the trial. The guilt of ihe assassin was fidly 
proved, and he suffered the penalty of the law. The par- 
ticipation of the Nawab having been, substantiated by the 
evidence against his emissary, Shams-ud-din was also 
brought to trial and convicted, and, notwithstanding his 
rank, hanged as a common malefltctor. Although no doubt 
existed of the guilt of both of the culprits^ the Moham- 
medan population of Delhi evinced a general sympathy 
iar their fate, and regarded them with almost as profound 
a veneration as if they had fallen martyrs in the cause of 
their religion.^ 

During the life of Qhazi-ud-din Hyder, the heir apparent 
to the throne of Dude had been at violent feud with his 
father's favourite minister Aga Mir, Moatemed-ud-dowla, 
and although the breach was apparently healed, and a 

> A parttcolar aeeonnt of this transactioii is giTen by Lieat.-Ck>lonel Slee- 
man in his ** Rambles and B?collection8," vol. ii. p. 209. 
VOL. ni. S 
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BOOK III. reconciliation was efifeoted before the demise of the ki4g^ 
CHAP. Tm. the latter fearing that^ after his death, the Bunister woold^ 
' be the object of his successor's persecution, contrived to 

1828-85b obtain the express guarantee of the British Qoy^mment 
for the security of his person and property ; advancing^ 
on this condition, a crore of rupees, as a loan to the 
Company in perpetuity ; the interest^ five per cent^ beipg 
paid to dififerent dependants of his Majesty, including 
Moatemed-ud-dowla, to whom about a half of the income, 
was appropriated. The new monarch, Nasir-ud-din Hyder^ 
appeared at first disposed to forget the animosity of the. 
prince, and, retaining Moatemed-ud-dowla in office, treated 
him with marked kindness and profuse liberality. A» 
soon, however, as he was satisfied that the British GoveraH 
ment would not interfere with his choice of a ministei^ 
and that he might safely follow his own inclinati<mfi^' ho 
*threw off the mask — dismissed Moatemed-ud-dowla from, 
Ivs office, and demanded from him the repayment of the 
sums of which it was alleged he had defrauded the trea- 
sury, and for which his property was responsibk. The 
Minister appealed to the British Government; and air 
though it was resolved that he should be made to account 
for the public money which had come into his handa 
subsequently to the accession of Nasir-ud-din, bef<»« 
permission was granted him to withdraw into the Conir 
pany's territories ; yet the immunity which had been 
guaranteed to him was to be maintained for all the 
measures of his administration under the late king, whose > 
confidence had never been withheld from him and whose 
concurrence in his proceedings had stamped them with Hao 
regal sanction. Aa the object of the reigning sovereiga 
was the entire ruin of the obnoxious minister, he warmly 
protested against this decision, and instituted a series o£ 
vexatious proceedings to gratify his vindictive purposes* 
The project was steadily resisted; and after a prolonged 
and troublesome discussion, and a most laborious inves- 
tigation of all the pecuniary demands preferred against 
the ex-minister, he was suffered to retire into the territo- 
ries of the Company ; being still held responsible for any 

> He Is said to have ascertained this more particularly from a prlrate Inter- 
view witli Lord Combermere on his visit to Lncknow in 1828, on Mhich occasion 
the king was very argent that Aga Mir should be privately arrested and shiined 
for England. 
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cUdms whioh might finally be substantiated. A military BOOK Illii 
esoort was necessary to protect his person and family chaf. yiu.* 
against the vengeance of the king; and under its proteo- — - 
tion, in October, 1830, he quitted Lucknow and the hope 1828-86. 
of restoration to power, for the humbler but safer enjoy- 
ments of private life at Cawnpore. He did not long 
Bttrvive his downfall, dying at that station in May, 1832, 
evidently pining for the cares and excitement of office.' 
That he had been guilty of peculation and oppression to 
an enormous extent was undoubted; and the British 
Government, fettered by the guarantee which it had in- 
judiciously given him, rendered itself liable to the charge 
oi being accessory to a system of both public and private 
spoliation. It was not, however, to punish extortion or 
to redress wrongs, that the king pursued his minister's 
oifonces ; it was merely to satiate personal hatred, which 
was to be appeased only by the destruction and probably 
the death of Moatemed-ud-dowla. The dismissal of the 
minister was far from conducive to the improvement of 
the administration. The king declared it to be his inten- 
tion to become his own minister ; but, ignorant of affairs, 
and addicted to dissolute habits, the effect of this deter- 
mination was to throw the power into the hands of 
^^reputable and incompetent persons, the associates of 
Ins d^ipation, or ministers of his vices ; and as venal as 
inefficient. Their unfitness for the duties entrusted to 
them was so palpable and mischievous, that the Eesident 
was instructed to decline any communication with the 
Isng through their instrumentality, and to refrain from all 
intercourse imtil a respectable and responsible minister 
i^ould be nominated. After much hesitation, Nasir-ud- 
din recalled the minister whom his father had discarded 
in favour of Aga Mir, and invited Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan 

» An interesting account of his last days is given by Dr. Spry, who was for 
some time his medical attendant. — Modem India, i. 246. Aga Mir succeeded 
to ttie office of minister early in the reign of Ghazi-ud-din, and althougli of 
hnmhle origin was not unworthy of his elevation. He was a man of quick 
apprehemrion and acute intellect, and exhibited great address. Wliile never 
losing sight of his own interests, he maintained for many years the ascendancy 
over his master, and his influence in the court of Lucknow. He uniformly 
opposed the projects of reform proposed by the British Government; yet 
m&naged to continue on good terms with its representatives, and in general 
to make them subservient to his purposes. In the communications with the 
British Government, which bore either his own signature or the king's, and 
which in either case were probably of his dictation, he appears to great advan- 
tage, and generally has the best of the argument. 
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BOOK III. to qait his asylum at Furrakhabad, and resume 1^ oon- 
OBAP. ym. duct of public afiiurs. The Resident, Mr. Maddock, opposed 
" ' his deration, under an impreesicm that Hakim Mehdi 

18S8-95. ^as decidedly inimical to the British aQiance ; but the 
Qovemment, anticipating important benefits from his 
acknowledged abilities, ooncunrad in his nomination.^ flSs 
restoration to power was followed by measures of a bene- 
ficial tendency. Ihe finances were improved, the expenses 
diminished, the corrupt practices, which had diverted a 
laige portion of the public receipts into the hands of 
individual courtiers, or the inmates of the Harem, were 
checked; and the system of farming the rovenue was 
exchanged, as opportunity ofi'ered, for direct collection bj 
officers appcHuted by the minister — an arrangement which 
had been vainly urged upon the two last princes of Oude. 
Ihese reforms were not, however, capable of inmiediate 
influence, nor could they be carried into e£fect withoat 
considerable oppoi^tion. The state of the kingdom was 
therefore slowly ameliorated ; and, according to the rep<»i 
of the Resident, it had reached so incurable a stage of 
decline, that nothing but the assumption of the adminis- 
tration for a season could preserve it from utter ruin.* 
Although difiering from Mr. Maddock in his estimate of 
the character and intentions of the minister, the Gk>v6P- 
nor-General ccmcurred in his views of the necessity of 
interference ; and, in April, 1831, when at Lucknow, on 
his visit to the Upper Provinces, the king was distinctiy 
apprised by Lord W. Bentinck, in a speech composed ibr 
the occasion and afterwards communicated in writing^ 
that, unless his territories were governed upon other 
principles than those hil^erto followed, and the prosperi^ 
of the people made the principal object of his administrtt- 
ti<m, the precedents afforded by the princ^alities of the 
Dekhin, the Camatic and Taiyore, would be applied to 
the kingdom of Oude ; the entire management of thd 
country would be vested in British functionaries; aad 
the sovereign would be transmuted into a pensicmer of 
the State. These menaces stimulated the minister to 

1 Ifinate of Lord W. Bentinck on ttw AflUn of Oode.— Soport, 
House of Commons, Political AppendiK. 

* Memorandum on Oade Affairs, tiy Mr. Maddock. Report, Comm. 
of Commons, Political Appendix, VI^ No 88. 
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move ^Kieigeiic efforts, and intimidated the king into a BOOK UL 
temporarj acquiesoence ; but, after a while, the impression chat. ^10. 
on the mind of ihe latt^ became lees vivid, and the ' " 

measures of Hakim Mehdi were obstmcted by the same lWS-86. 
sinister inflnenee by which they were formerly impeded. 
Jn this diffienlty, he applied to ihe Resident for counsel 
axid suf^KMri, and the application was ostensibly repeated 
by the king. With admirable inconsistency, the Resident 
was restricted from compliance. The principle of non- 
interference was pleaded as the ground of the refusal ; 
and the Cabinet of Lnctoow, while made responsible to a 
^nreign fun«tionM*y for the conseqtiences of its domestic 
poli<^, was forbicUlen to expect any assistance from him 
in averting their oocurrence. it was in vain that Hakim 
Mehdi appealed to the engagement entered into with Lord 
Welleday, binding the British Gkyvemment to afford its 
oovnael and advice ; and argued that from the recent 
IttDgttage of the Qovemor-Qeneral, it was to be concluded 
HuA the obligation was still in foree. It was in vain, ako, 
that he maintained that by holding back when the Native 
Government was anidous to advance, the British Gk>vem- 
nent took upon itself the responsibility of continued 
makdministration, "for he," observed Hakim Mehdi, ''who 
sees a blind man on the edge of a precipice, and will not 
put f<»rth a hand to hold him back, is not innocent of his 
destructicMQ." The Govemor-Ckneral was not a man to 
be easily moved from a position he had once taken up ; 
and the principle of non-interference for any friendly 
purpose, was rigorously prohibited. At the same time 
reports most unfavourable to the condition of Gude, were 
transmitted to the authorities at home ; and they were 
leoommended to adopt, eventually, one of three courses : — 
to withdraw the subsidiary force and the Resident, and 
leave the country to the uncontrolled dominion of the 
Sovereign ; to impose upon l^e latter a minister, selected 
by the British Qovemment^ and appoint British Officers 
to superintend the ccmduct of the native functionaries, 
as had been done at Hyderabad ; or to take the entire 
government of the country, as at Nagpore. In the mean 
time, however, it was proposed to give the actual minister 
a (til trial; as there was no doubt of his abilities, 
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BOOK III. whatever might be entertained of his integrity or ^blk 
-CBAP. vin. spirit.' ' 

Although recourse to such a violent mode of aire mig^ 

182ar35. have been justified by the supposed extremity of the case ; 
yety as we have already had occasion to observe, it mi^be 
questioned, if the case was as hopeless as had been repre- 
sented. The misrule of native princes was no naveli^ in 
the history of India : but the deplorable accounts of its 
effects in Oude, seem to have been repeated without svffi- 
cient investigation. That the Sovereign was dissipated 
and prodigal — that his favourites, whether in the interior 
of his palace, or in his court, were extravagant and ^cor- 
rupt — that the police was lax and inefficient — that the 
system of farming the revenues, and intn^rting the 
farmers with discretional power, was pregnant with gross 
abuses, and productive of exaction and oppression — i&at 
the landholders were driven by it to occasional resisiaiiee, 
which the unaided force of the Government was imable 
to overcome — and that in many parts, particularly on ^e 
borders, bands of marauders plundered the peaceable iii- 
habitants both of Oude and the territories of the Com- 
pany with impunity — all these things might be perfae% 
true : but it did not, therefore, follow that the people at 
large were intolerably burthened, or that the coimtiy was 
in a state of irremediable anarchy or incurable define. 
We have evidence to the contrary; and the frequent 
assertions of of ocular witnesses are on record, that Code 
was in as prosperous a condition as the Company's own 
provinces;' and that, whatever grievances the people 

* Minnte of Lord W. Bcntinck. -- Political Records, etc. 

» Bishop Heber, in 1824, vol. i. 374, 403, repeatedly expresses his sarjyrise 
at finding the country so much better cultivated than he had expected Mmi 
it, after the accounts of its mis-government with which he had been familiar. 

Ten years later, in 1883, Mr. Shr '- "' *- — ' "" 

parts of Oude, and can testify, ai 
fully cultivated according to the 
now, numbers must daily pass, w 
them declare if any portion of li 
tion. I have known many oflSce; 
have made excursions into the ue 
describe the country as a garden, 
which they possess, and in the ; 
people are in no points worse (i 
The wealth of Lucknow, not mi 
of the bankers and shopkeepers 
perhaps, excepted) in the Britisi 
If the Government is notorious 
Indian AflTairs, by the Hon. F. I. 
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mi^t endure, they considered them light in comparison BOOR HI. 
with the unrelenting pre&sure of the revenue system of chap. vni. 
Uieir neighbours, or the wearisome and vexatious pro- — ^— 
cesses of their Courts of Justice. Certain it is, that the 1^28 '86» 
subjects of the King of Gude never shewed any disposition 
to seek a refuge from their miseries in the contiguous 
districts imder British rule, and that the tide of emigra- 
tion, so £Gyr as it influenced the undulation of the population 
was more inclined to set in an opposite direction. At 
any rate, whatever might be the condition of the people 
and however susceptible it might be of alleviation, there 
was no reason to believe that its improvement was alone 
to be secured by their transfer to foreign domination. 
The Qovemor-Qeneral had the power by treaty, and the 
Tight, to dictate to the Gk>vemment of Gude the course to 
be followed. The right was not only recognised, but its 
exercise was requested ; and yet, with a strange and incon- 
gruous perversity, the interference was withheld, as if it 
iiad been the policy of the. British (Government to create, 
by non-interference for preservation, a crisis which should 
warrant its interfering for the total subversion of the 
sovereignty. 

The consequences of refusing to support the salutary 
reforms of Hakim Mehdi were soon apparent. The nu- 
merous and influential enemies which they had engen- 
dered, recovered their uncontrolled ascendancy over the 
feeble mind of the King, and induced him to withdraw his 
oonfldence from his minister. The latter, disdaining to 
tjonciliate the good will of the Begums and the Courtiers, 
provoked their enmity by the disrespectful terms in which 
lie spoke of them, as much as by the economy in their 
expenditure, which he attempted to enforce; and they 

same effect, which is deserving of attention. On the other hand, Mr. Maddock 
reports the country to be fast falling into a state of ruin and bankruptcy, and 
describes in detail the extortion, corruption, and insubordination which the 
fiEurming system involves. These are, however, of a general nature, and ex- 
. <5ept in the diminution of the revenue to two-thirds of its preceding amount, 
we have no positive indication of results. He is obliged to admit that " some 
parts of Oade are in a high and beautiful state of cultivation, while others are 
deserted and overgrown with jungle." Even his general denunciations are 
aimarently not founded on personal knowledge, and are qualified as if based 
mpon report. No doubt there was grievous misgovemment ; but it loses none 
of its intensity in the pictures of official reprehension.— Memorandum on 
•QndeAffairs — and Abstract View as gathered from Persian Papers by Mr. 
Haddock. 
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BOOK m. densled not from their oppodticm until th^y had p«>* 
e&AP. Tin. Tailed upon the King to diamifiB him. Tkb Bamd^a^ 

- ■■■ Major Low, endeavoured to dissuade the King from his 

10S8-86. purpose, and accomplished a temporary restoiratiim of 
Hakim Mehdi to favour. The reconciliation was not of 
long continuance; the intrigues of his adversariea ulti* 
mately prevailed; and the minister was not only dis- 
missed from ofi&ce, but was detained at Ludmow to an* 
swer numerous chaxges of fraud and peculation^ which ihet 
instruments of his opponents were suborned to brii^j^ 
against him. As these were proved to be false and ua^ 
founded, the King was persuaded by the British Besideni 
to desist from his detention ; and Hakim Mehdi was- 
allowed to return to the security and quiet of his former 
residence, at Furrakhabad.* All hope of permanent im> 
provement departed with him. He was succeeded ia 
office by Roshan-ud-dowla, a person of respectalHlity, but 
of little talent^ and unused to business ; and the real 
authority devolved on the personal favourites and asso- 
ciates of the king, who were recommended to him chi^^ 
by their subservience to his passions, and participation in 
his excesses. The impulse, however, which had be«i 
given by the menaces of the British Government and the 
oorrespondiDg reforms of Hakim Mehdi was not wholly 
extinct; Sknd although the character of Nasiivud-din 
became every day more and more an object of ccmtenqyt^ 
yet the general aspect of the affairs of Oude was such as 
to authorise the Qovemor-Qeneral's refraining from aotmg 
upon instructions, received in tiie beginning of 1835, ta 
assume the government of the country, if ciroumstanoea 
should render such a measure necessary. The Court of 
Oude was apprised that such instructions had arrived; 
but that their execution was suspended, in the hope that 
the necessity of enforcing them might be obviated by the 
spontaneous adoption of the requisite reforms. The hope 
has not been recdised, nor has the penalty been inflicteid. 
The kingdom of Oude remains imder the direction of a 

> The ntirement of Hakim Mehdi was followed by a drcumstaace ofaazM^ 
terlstic of the progressire extension of European naages and notacms^eren 
amon^f natlTes grown old in a very dissimilar state of society. He pnblWied 
in a local newspaper, the Mofnssil Akhbar» an appeal to the public ia dto- 
fence of his administration and a yindication of his integrity. The docomeat 
Is carious, and is g^yen in the Appendix V. 
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gofvermnent^ of which it may be justly asserted that it is BOOK lUL 
not worse than native rule in general ; and that, while it ohap. tui. 
is discredited by many great and inherent defects, it has ■- 

also its compensations, in its exemption from many of the 182^^* 
evils which are equally insepsunble from the sovereignty 
of stran^rs. 

The death of the Nizam, Sikander Jah, and the acoes- 
SMMi of his eldest son, under the title of Nazim-ud-Dowla, 
piroduced a material change in the relations which had 
been latterly established with Hyderabad. One of the 
first measures of the new sovereign was to require the 
removal of the British officers who had been appointed to 
superintend the assessments, as he declared it to be his 
determination to manage his own affitirs ; and, as the in- 
terference to which he objected had occasioned both em- 
barrassmffiit and a deficiency of revenue. Consistently 
with the principles now in favour with the Government of 
Bengal, this determination was approved of, and the 
Nizam was informed that it was the wish of the Governor- 
Gteneiral that he should consider himself entirely unc<»i- 
trolled in the choice of his ministers and the conduct of 
his internal administration ; stipulating only that the 
engagements which had been contracted under the sanc- 
tion of British officers should not be violated. To this a 
ready assent was promised ; but the promise was little 
rcgai'ded. Chandu Lai, from his experience and ability, 
was too necessary to be discarded ; and the system of 
exaction and prodigality which he had countenanced 
underwent no material modification. The expenditure was 
undiminished, and the embarrassment of the finances un- 
l^eved. The engagements with the villagers were set 
ftsde, and recourse was again had to the farming of the 
revenues, with its usual consequences of injustice and 
extortion — Uie multiplication of robbers and plunderers, 
and the re^atance of the most turbulent of the Zemindars 
to the equitable demands of the state, requiring for their 
suppression the employment of a military force. In the 
course of a very few yeains, the country had relapsed into 
the condition from which it had been endeavoured to 
raise it in the preceding reign ; and the Home authorities 
intimated a disposition to extend to Hyderabad the i^ 
propriative policy with which Oudo had been menaced. 
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•BOOK III. It was not thought advisable, however, to resort to m^ 
CHAP. Till, an extremity, or to extend the scale of interference. 
' The pecuniary dealings of the house of Pahner arid 

•1828-85. Company with the Government of the Nizam, which had 
excited so much interest during the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, continued for several yearn to occapy 
the attention of the authorities both in England and in 
India; and in the former, led eventually to an unusual 
collision, and an appeal to the Courts of Justice. The 
opinion given by the Twelve Judges that the linri- 
tation of the rate of interest prescribed by Act of 
Parliament, did not apply to loans made to the sub- 
jects of Native independent princes by British sab- 
jects domiciliated and residing within their dOTmBions, 
materially altered the position of the house^ and autho- 
rized their claiming the full amount of both principal and 
interest due to them by native debtors.* Their accounts 
with the Nizam had been closed by the acquittal of the 
demands against him by the money advanced to the 
minister, in redemption of the tribute of the Northern 
Circars, payable to the Nizam ; but there remained ch^BS 
of large amoimt upon persons of rank and influence in the 
Court of Hyderabad, which the trustees of the late fitta 
were now at liberty to prosecute before the native ian- 
bunals. The Resident was, however, still wholly prohi- 
bited from exercising in any way his official influentie, 
either for or against the prosecution of any claim which 
they might advance on individual subjects of the Ifiaon, 
and from being in any manner the channel of communica- 
tion between them and such individuate.' A few years 
afterwards, a more lenient view of the case was taken up 
by the Court. Doubts were expressed, whether the reln- 
tion in which the trustees stood towards the debtors of 
the firm had not been deteriorated by the use which had 

• been made of the opinions originally expressed, and by the 
interdiction of the Resident from giving any facility to the 
recovery of claims at a higher rate of interest than twdre 
per cent, per annum either retrospectively or prospeo- 

1 The opinion waa commtmicated by the Court to the Bengal Govemattt 

• in a letter, dated 3rd Aagost. 1825 ; and by the Government to the Be0u2fat 
at Hyderabad, 27th July, 1826. 

9 Political Despatch, 12th March, 1828. 
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ation made known to the Goyemment of BOOK IIL 
t^ ^consequently to the members of his chap. vui. 

V ^t^ "^^^^ debtors to the house, and who ■ 

emselves of so palpable a plea for 1^28-85. 
W ^^ndfde obligations.^ In oi-der to 

'^ ^ible impressions, the members of the 

- ^L ^ . ed from a preceding prohibition against a 

^^^ J arse with the ministers of the Nizam, and 

^ % . dd to have access to them with the knowledge 

action of the Resident. Sir William Rumbold was 
^ permitted to return to Hyderabad, to assist the 
trastees in winding up the affairs of the house, in which 
:he had been a partner. These arrangements were consi- 
dwed successfiil, according to the official report of the 

- Beflid^it, whatever unfiEtvourable impressions might have 

- at &st been produced ; as was evidenced by the result 
which had attended the proceedings of the trustees, and 

"the award to them of considerable sums of money through 
the instrumentality of the Courts of Justice in Hyder- 

'abad, induding interest at the rate of twenty-four per 
-Moent. per annum. 

Notwithstanding the decisions of the Native Courts in 
^iheir favour, the Trustees found that the sentences were 
but partially enforced, the Courts of Justice being power- 
less against individuals connected with the minister or the 
^Nizam. This was particularly the case in regard to Munir- 
^aLMulk, the kinsman and nominal minister of the Nizam ; 
uigainst whom very large claims, arising chiefly out of the 
'high rate of compound interest, had accumulated, and 
^^ose liquidation of them in full could not be expected, 
'except through the influential interposition of the British 
"Besident with the Nizam. This inteference, however, the 
'^Gov^mnent dedined to sanction ; and the only alternative 
adopted, was a reference to the Court of Directors, for 
iheir instructions as to whether any and what measures 
were to be adopted for the purpose of Meeting a settle- 
ment of the claims in question.' In the meantime, the 

- * In a letter from Mtinir-al-Ma1k,one of the principal debtors to the Honse, 
to Chanda Lai, he writes— " If the order prohibiting any money transactions 
with them and the proclamation describing the claims as void had not arrived, 

*ltty debt to them would have been completely and ftilly paid ; bat how could 

If in defiance of the prohibition and of such a proclamation, pay them." 
Papers on the Writ of Mandamus, p. 42. 
^ Political Letter from Bengal, 8th July, 1831. 
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BOOK HL matter. liad been the eulject of a diffarenoe of opaaso 
OBiF. Yuu between the Court and the Board of Control. A draft ef ' 
■ a letter had been pr^tared by ihe fonner, under date, 23id 

M^^-^- July, 1830, diaapproying of some of the measures (tf the 
Bengal €k>yemment in f&your of Sir Wm. Bumbdd It 
was essentially altered by the Board ; and a dei^iaich was 
substituted, authorising the Besident's su^KNrt d the 
claims of the firm. To this the Court, in their toro, de- 
cidedly objected. The receipt of the referenoe netioed 
above, as well as of other despatches connected with ^ 
same subject^ furnishing an opportunity of re-consideruig 
the question, the Board withdrew their emendations, sod 
directed the Court to prepare a new draft in lieu of that 
formerly submitted, which should reply to the seyenl vsor 
answered communications from Ben|^ 

In compliance with this injunction, a letter was pre- 
pared on the aoth March, 1832, in which the QoyemmeDt 
of Bengal was authmaed to express to the Nizam, throo^ 
the Resident at Hyderabad, its wish that the ohiims upco 
Munir-al-Mulk should be settled by arbitration, upon pnB' 
ciples, r^ardiug the limitation of interest, form^ydeter* 
mined, and upon a previously obtained assuranoefiom the 
Nizam that he would enforce an equitable award. The 
constitution of the arbitration was to be left to the disort- 
tion of the local government. This draft underwent thtf 
fate of its predesessor ; and in its plaoe a despatch i^ 
written, in ^ hich it was stated, that the joint interpositiiB 
of the Government of Bengal and the Nizam wodd he 
requisite to bring the matter in dispute to a final settle^ 
ment, which should be effected mther by arbitration (the 
umpire being nominated by the Gk>vemor-GeneralX <^ ^ 
a commission to be equally appointed by the Supreme Qo- 
vemment The choice between the two arrangements vea 
to be given to the Nizam ; but his i»rior engagemeiit t(K 
carry the decision of either into e£feet was to be reqoiied, 
and the Resident was to be instructed to press upon his 
Highness, in terms of urgent reeommendation, ihe josttee 
and expediency of his resolving to enforce the final awaid. 
Some verbal alterations of the letter were subseqnentif 
made ; and it was added, that the interference was Dottfi 
carried beyond sincere and urgent recommendation, whidi 
it would be perfectly oompetent to the Nizam to adopt (^ 
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M^eot ; and tiiat the motive of the interference was the BOOK UL 
oofliTiotioa that the home authorities had, howerer nnin- chap. riu. 
testionaUy, arrested the earlier settlement of the claim of — ^-^— 
the house by the promulgation of an erroneous o^nnion. 1828-86, 
Ttus circumstance imposed an obligation to endeavour to 
r^tfur to the parties, as far as poauble, the injury inflicted 
<m> them ; and, in this attempt it was not too much to ask 
c£ the Nizam to grant that which with strict propriety he 
. was aUe to give, and without which every effort would be 
unavaihi^ — the advantage of his cooperation. The 
prq^osed despatch was decidedly objected to by the Court. 
They maintained that they were not responsible for the 
arroiiemisness of an opinion which had emanated from the 
high legal authorities consulted ; and if any detriment had 
at first accrued to the claims of the firm, this had been 
fully remedied by the publicity given to ihe difierent sen- 
timents of the judges, under which extensive claims had 
been actually realised. If the decrees of the native Courts 
oould not always be enforced, this was a state of things 
well known to the parties concerned, and was in fact the 
only justification of the exorbitant rates of interest pre- 
'^lin^ which wwe of course intended to cover more than 
ocdinary risk. To employ the authoritative interference 
of the British Qovermnent in the realisation of the claims 
^ its own subjects upon the subjects of an independent 
piiaoe and ally, was contrary to the principles of the Indian 
Government^ and the practice of all civilised states ; and 
Hae use of strong urgent recommendations, however quah- 
fi«d,was, with respect to the relations established with 
the Nisam, equivalent to imperative dictation. Such pro* 
tection, granted to British subjects in their pecuniary 
dealings with natives of rank, could only lead to the most 
Buaehievous results, such as had been fiilly experienced in 
ipi^purd to the Nawab of the Camatic and the Eaja of Tan- 
jpi» ; Mid, on these and other grounds, the Court suggest- 
ed to the Board the annulment of their alterations. As 
theae objections were disregarded, they endeavoured to 
evade the Board's corrections by denying its right to inter- 
fare ; the despatch relating neither to the military nor 
4Xivil government, nor to the revenues of Indi% to which 
the controlling powers of the Board were alone applicable. 
Considering it also to be inexpedient to interfere in any 
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BOOK IIL way with the matter under consideration, they determined 
OHAP. VIII. to rescind the resolution under which the original despatch 
' was prepared, and to withdraw it altogether. Strong pro- 

182^85. tests were recorded against a resolution which was &• 
utterly inconsistent with the whole course of past pro- 
ceedings, and which attempted to avoid the honest expres> 
sion of opinions conscientiously and rationally enter- 
tained ; but the resolution was carried. It was, however, 
of little avail. The Board had recourse to the power 
vested in them by law, and applied to the Court of King's 
Bench for the issue of a writ of mandamus^ compelling the 
Directors of the East India Company to transmit the de- 
spatch to India. The question was argued before the 
Court at considerable length, and the writ was granted.^ 
The Court was, consequently, under the necessity of 
signing and forwarding the contested letter, as finally 
amended by the Board.* 

The objections taken by the Directors to the interfer- 
ence sanctioned by the Board of Control, were founded on 
just views of the evils which had been suffered by the 
natives of India from pecuniary dealings with Europeans, 
supported by the irresistible influence of the local govern- 
ments, and were, consistently with the sentiments which 
they had all along expressed, unfavourable to the particular 
transactions at Hyderabad. But in their anxiety to mai^' 
their disapprobation of the proceedings, and to (^card the 
imputation of sanctioning an undue influence over the 
pecuniary interests of the Nizam, they had undoubtedly 
in their dissemination of the doctrine of the illegal rate of 
interest beyond twelve per cent, per annum, prejudiced the 
claims of the house upon their private debtors, and ren- 
dered it difficult for them to recover sums of money, their 
right to which, whatever their character or origin, would 
not have been disputed, or in native estimation regarded 
as fomided on extortion, unless the notion of injustice and 

* 29th January, 1833. Papers, pp. 65 , 58, 107, 111. 

^ A strong protest against the despatch was signed by ten of the memten 
of the Court, arguing that the proposed interference was contrary to the faith 
of treaties — the practice of the Court — of forraer Governments of Bengal, 
the substantial justice of the case, and the right use which should be jx^dft 
of the past experience of the House. The protest leant more to the whole 
question than the particular despatch; the interference recommended l^ 
which grew out of that preyiously exercised : the mistake was in the sanction 
originally given to the pecuniary dealings of the House with the minister Of 
the Nizam. Protest and Appendix, Mandamus Papers, p. 123. 
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illegality had been suggested to them by the declaration of BOOK IIL 
the British Government. This opinion unquestionably caAP.Yin. 

contributed to delay the settlement of some of the most ' 

important claims of the house ; and the delay must have 1828-31. 
been prejudicial to their interests. Some compensation 
for this injury, it was therefore not unreasonable to bestow ; 
and the influence of the Resident judiciously exercised, to 
prevail upon the Nizam to enforce the judicial decrees of 
his own Courts, was not open to any very serious objection. 
The interposition was not exercised to any very great ad- 
vantage. Munir-al-Mulk had consented to a compromise 
of his debts, when the arrangement was interrupted by 
his death. The appointment of arbitrators to effect an 
adjustment with his son and successor was sanctioned by 
the Nizam ; bnt the claims of the house were still unset- 
tled at the termination of the period under review.* 

Of the other and minor Mohammedan principalities 
Bbopal, became the scene of domestic dissensions which 
led to a change of the arrangements that had been estab- 
lished for its government after the reduction of the Mah- 
ratta power, by which the widow of Nazir Mohammed had 
been placed at the head of affisdrs, until the majority of 
the young Nawab, Munir Mohammed, the son of Amir 
Miduunmed, the affianced husband of the daughter of the 
last prince. As he grew up to manhood, Munir Mohammed 
claimed a substantive share in the administration; but 
the Begum refused to relinquish any portion of her au- 
thority, and, asserting that the Nawab was equally incom- 
petent as a ruler and a husband, cancelled the intended 
nuptials, and after a sharp struggle, compelled him to 
relinquish his pretensions in favour of his younger brother 
Jehangir Mohammed. The Government of Bengal re- 
&|dned from laking any part in the contest. The chiefs 
gfn/erally sided with the Begum, as Munir Mohammed was 
ft young man of dissolute habits and disreputable charac- 
ter, while the Begum was a woman of spirit and ability 
and competent to exercise the power which she was deter- 
mined to retain as long as she was able. With this feeling* 
she delayed the solemnisation of the marriage of her 

» The Proceedings of the Court and of the Board, with regard to the Writ 
of Mandamus in the case of Palmer and Co.. were printed under a resolution 
of the Court of Proprietors. — 20th March, 1833. 
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BOOK III. daughter with Jehangir Mohammed, and wiiMteH ftom 
CHAP. mi. him, as she had done &om his brother, all poetical -power, 
— ^— after he had attained an age which entitled him to a voice 
1828-85. in the conduct of public affairs. The yomig Nawab ap- 
pealed to the British Government for its interference, and 
having been deputed to meet the GJovemor-Genend on the 
latter^s visit to Saugar, in January, 1833, represented tb 
Lord W. Bentinck, in a private interview, the ezpeetationB 
of himself and his friends to be placed in the immediate 
possession of the rights attached to i^e station to whaeii 
he had been raised with the concurrence and sanction of 
the British Government. Considering, however, that Se- 
kander Begum enjoyed the popular support, the Governor- 
General declined interposition, beyond insisting tluUr ihe 
marriage should take place at the period at whidi the Be- 
gum had engaged that it should be solemnised, in ecfmp^- 
ance with the urgent recommendations of the &i^h 
Agent and the representations of her own adherents. It 
was accordingly celebrated in the beginning of 1835 ; and, 
for a time, the domestic squabbles of this little court w^e 
appeased. Sekander Begum, however, was as little de- 
posed as ever to lay aside her power; and finding tlie 
usual restraints of Asiatic manners embarrass her public 
proceedings, discarded them for manly habits, and faekl 
public levees, and walked and rode about without $Aj 
attempt at concealment. This conduct impaired in sonie 
measure her popularity ; and her persevering ex^usiofi of 
the yoimg Nawab from any share in the administrft^6n 
again gave rise to disputes, which ended at last in a nratittl 
appeal to arms ; the British authorities being precluded -l^y 
the policy of their government from maintaining the pub- 
lic tranquillity undisturbed. The Nawab fled from Km^ 
— levied troops, and obtained possession of several stMBg 
towns, including the fort of Ashta, which became his head 
quarters. The Begum sent her forces against him, and An 
action was fought, in which the leaders on both sides ipere 
slain, and the troops of the Nawab were defSdated. The 
victors laid siege to Ashta ; but the British Gk>venmaeiit 
was now satisfied of the mischievous consequences of its 
indifference, and offered its mediation, which was reacUly 
accepted. Negociations were concluded under iiie acu^^ 
of the Political Agent ; and tranquillity was restwei Ue 
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intentions of the original eugagmnents were accomplislied. 0OOK IIL 
The Begum was compelled to resign her sway, and accept chap. vm. 
the grant of an inferior but independent Jagir, and the — — 
Nawab was placed on the Musnud of Bhopal. 1828-^5. 

The two other Mohammedan States of Central India, 
which owed their origin to the decision of the British 
Government in favour of Qhaffur Ehan and Amir Khan, 
require no particular notice. Upon the death of Qhaffur 
Elhan, in 1827, disputes arose for the regency during the 
minority of his successor, between the Begum his mother, 
and the minister of her late husband ; but they were pre- 
VMited from coming to extremities by the timely inter- 
vention of the Resident at Indore. The territories of 
Amir Khan remained in a peaceable and prosperous con- 
dition until his death in 1838, when he was succeeded by 
his son Mohammed Ehan. In 1832 Amir Khan, in com^ 
mon with the other chiefs of Central India, visited the 
camp of the Governor-General at Ajmere, and effaced all 
recollection of his political delinquencies and predatory 
practices, by his frank and soldier-like deportment^, and 
the fulness and freshness of the anecdotes he narrated of 
the adventures of his early life. 

With the administration of Lord W. Bentinck, com- 
mences a new era in the politics of British India with 
regard to the Mohammedan states upon the Indus, or be- 
yond its banks, with Bahawalpur, Sindh, and Afghanistan. 
The character of the relations which were established 
was professedly commercial ; and the main objects were 
declared to be the unobstructed navigation of the Indus, 
and the opening of a new and desirable channel for the 
access of British merchandise to the heart of Central 
Asia, through the Punjab and Kabul. Events, however, 
occurring at the moment, and still more those of subse- 
quent years, have shown that the commercial advantages 
were of secondary consideration, and that others of a 
political complexion were the main springs of this depar- 
ture from the pinidence which, since the time of the Earl 
of Minto had actuated the Governments of India, who in 

1 It was on this occasion that he presented to Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Secretary 
to Government in the Foreign Department, the memoir of his life, written 
from his dictation hy his Mnnshi (as the soldier was no schoUr) ; of which, 
Mr. Prinsep has published a translation. It is a most yalnahle cohtribntion to 
fhe materials of Anglo-Indian history. 

YOL. in. T 
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£00KIII.tlMirf«d«yi8asmUxihebOTdeEiiig priiunpalitiea, had been 
CHAP. Till* oontooiod tcv expreas the general sabaostence of friendly 
— —— feelings, while steadily declining any more intimate inter- 
1828-86. conise. Motives which had formerly dictated a different 
policy, were now again in operation, and, as in 1809 appre- 
hension of the designs of France had instigated the Britkh 
Mimstry to direct the attention of the GoTem<»-Genenl 
to the formation of alliances beyond the IndBS^ bo, in 
1829, a panic £ear of the projects of Rassi%indacedthe 
Cabinet of St. James's to instruct the aaihonties in 
India to establish a commanding influence upon that riTer, 
in order to counteract the amsequences which might l)e 
anticipated tnmi the complete prostration of Persia and 
its subservience to the designs of Russia against the 
empire of Britain in the East. From these instructians 
originated a policy hitherto repudiated by the wisdom of 
the Tndiftn Gk>vemments, as foreign to the interests of 
India^ and only calculated to involve them in embarrass^ 
ment and discredit. Events belonging to a subsequent 
period demonstrated the justice of these views ; and a 
ruinous expenditure and ineffable disgrace were the 
penalty of uncalled-for interference with the affairs of 
Afghanistan. 

Consistently with the avowed objects of the British 
Government, negociations were ccmducted with the 
different princes ruling on either bank of the Indus for 
the free transit of vessels laden with European goods; 
and, after some hesitation, in which the Amirs of Sindh 
manifested extreme repugnance to open their territones 
to European adventure^ and an instinctive dread of the 
result of a more intimate connection with the Indian 
Qovemment^ which was justified by events, treaties were 
concluded with the Government of Hyderabad in Sindh, 
by which it was stipulated that perpetual friendship should 
subsist between iiie contracting parties ; and that th^ 
should never " look with a covetous eye on the possesBiWJfl 
of each other;" that a free passage along the Indus should 
be granted to the merchants and traders of India; that 
fixed, proper, and moderate duties only should be imposed, 
and no vexatious delays at the Custom stations bepw^ 
mitted. By a supplementary treaty it was provided, that 
no duties should be levied on the goods; but a toll be 
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impoeed on ihe boats earrjkig them, at a fixed stun per BOOK HL 
boat, whatever might be. its tonnage. Similar engage- ohap<tux. 
ments were conduded with the Nawab of Bahawalpur, — - 
and with Baigit Sing^ for that portion of the river whioh l*2S-85. 
flowed throit^ their territories, and for the rivers of the 
Punjab.* With Raojit Sing, it appeared to the British 
Ministry, to be highly desirable to form a still closer and 
more intimate connection ; and with the purpose of oon- 
ciliating his good-will, a letter was addressed to him by 
the President of the Board of Control, Lord Ellenborough, 
in the name and by command of his Majesty William lY., 
forwarding for his acceptance several English horses of 
unusual size and stature, for which it was known that the 
Baja entertained a childish predilection. The letter and 
the horses were conveyed to Lahore by Lieutenant A. 
Bumes, and jHresented to.Ranjit Sing in July, 1831 ;* and 
in the following October an interview took place, at Bupar, 
on the Setlej, between the Maharaja and the Governor- 
General, intended to confirm the friendly disposition of 
the wily ruler of the Punjab. No object of a deeper 
import was avowed ; and a week was spent in the inter- 
change of personal civilities and displays of the military 
equipments and discipline of the Sikh and British troops, 
who constituted the respective escorts of the Governor- 
General and the Maharaja.^ That subjects of more im- 
portance were discussed, was manifested by the result ; 
and the foundation was then laid of the alliance which 
was afterwards formed against the ruler of the Afghans. 
A more immediate though imacknowledged consequence, 
was the assistance afforded by the Sikh ruler to the ex- 
king of E^bul, Shah Shuja, who had been expatriated for 
more than twenty years ; and had been indebted for his 
support, during the greater portion of thac interval, to 

1 See Treaties wifh the Goyernment of Hyderabad in Sindh, April 1832 
and December, 1834. With Maharaja Hanjit Sing, December, 1832 and 
January 1835 ; and with the Nawab of Bahawalpor, February 1833 and 
Fehmary 1835.— Treaties printed for the Honse of Commons, 11th March* 

J8a9. 

9 Narrative of a Voyage on the lQdns,by Lieutenant Alex. Barnes ; forming 
the third yolume of his Travels into Bokhara. 

s TheGovemor-Qeaeral on the occasion was attended, in addition to his 
usual body-guards, by two squadrons of His Mi^esty's 16th Lancers, a troop 
of Horse ArtiUery, two Bisalas of SWnnerB* Horse, His Majesty's 31st Foot, 
and 14th and 32nd Regiments, N. I. Baojit Shig was escorted by ten thousand 
at hfa best Horse and six thousand trained Jniiuitry.— Prinsep's Life of Buojit 
Sing, p. 161. 
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BOOK III. the generosity of the British Goyemment— residing with 
ooAP. viii. his family at the station of Ludiana. That a negociation 
— — had been opened between the Shah and the Maharajay 
1828-35. before the meeting of Rupar took place ; and that condi- 
tions had been proposed, and generally acceded to, was 
known to the Govemor-Genertd ; and Ranjit Sing would 
scarcely have entered into the project unless he had felt 
secure of the acquiescence of the British Govemment* 
Subsequently, indeed, compliance with the applicatiou of 
Shah Shuja for assistance was declined upon tiie principal 
of religiously abstaining from intermeddling with the 
affairs of the neighbouring states. Matters were not yet 
mature for a rupture with Dost . Mohammed, although his 
intercourse with Persia and the designs of Abbas Mirza 
the Prince of Persia, upon Herat, instigated and supported, 
it was suspected, by the Russians for their own puiposes^ 
were jealously watched agreeably to the instructions from 
England ; and the recovery by Shah Shuja of the throne 
of Kabul was contemplated as an additional security 
against the nearer approach of the Russian arms to the 
frontier of India. 

Shall Shuja made his first move from Ludiana, in 
January, 1833, with a few hundred followers ; but by the 
time he arrived at Shikarpore, he had collected thirty 
thousand. The Amirs of Sindh, who had engaged to pro- 
mote his cause, at first received him amicably and supi^ed 
him with pecuniary assistance ; but finding that he was 
in no haste to leave their country, and that he demanded 
still more considerable succours, they determined to 
compel his departure, and marched with a body of troops 
against him. An action was fought near Ron, in Januaiy, 
1834, between the Shah's force and that of the Amirs, in 
which the latter sustained a very severe defeat^ losing 
many chiefs of note. The result of the encounter was 
the submission of the Amirs ; and, upon their consenting 
to pay an additional subsidy, and provide him with an 
auxiliary force, the Shah moved on to Kandahar. No op- 
position was offered to his advance ; and some ineffectiva 
attempts at resistance in the neighbourhood of Kandahar^ 
were defeated without much difficulty. The Sirdars of 

1 The Treaty ¥ra8 not formally ratiiled until March, 1833, when thaShih 
was in Sindh, on his march towards Afghanistan. 
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ttte Barakzje family, Eohan Dil Khan, Mihr Dil Kan, and BOOK III. .: 
Behim Khan who jointly governed the district, were con- gea? • yiii* > 
fined to the city, which the Shah was about to besiege^ _...^. 
when the arrival of Dost Mohammed from Kabul, with a 1828-85. . 
strong body of troops changed the aspect of afiau-s. The 
king retired to Abbasabad, and was there attacked on the 
29th June, by the Kabul army. The brunt of the action 
was borne by two battalions of Hindustani troops, who 
had been disciplined by a European of the name of 
Campbell, and who behaved with an intrepidity which at 
(me time afforded promise of success. The misconduct of 
Shah Shuja*s Afghan followers, and the treachery of some 
of his chiefs, fiustrated their efforts ; and the consequence 
was, his total defeat, the dispersion of his army, and the 
flight of the Shah with a slender escort to the fort of 
Lash, where he was sheltered by an Afghan chief. Having 
collected a small force, he then proceeded to Furrah, 
where he expected to be joined by reinforcements from 
Herat; but being disappointed of their arrival, and 
threatened by a party of horse under Behim Khan, he 
fled across the desert of Sistan to Kelat, after enduring 
severe privations and losing many of his followers. 
Mehrab Khan, the Baluch chieftain of Kelat, gave him 
refuge, and refused to surrender him to Kehim-Dil-Khan ; 
but an agreement was concluded between them that the 
former should withdraw his protection, and the latter 
desist from pursuit. Shah Shuja, thus forced to quit 
Kelat, repaired to Sindh, where he was received, notwith- 
standing their late disagreement, by the Amirs with 
respect and hospitality. After remaining a short time at 
Hyderabad, the Shah returned by way of Jesselmere to 
his former retreat at Ludiana.' A few years more witnessed 
his second departure from that place, imder auspices of 
more brilliant promise, but which, after a short interval 

> Papers relatlye to the expedition of Shah-Shnja-nl-Malk into Afg1iftni»tan 
in 1833-4, printed by order of Parliament, 20th March, 1839. Mr. Atlcinson, 
firom materials ftimished by Shah Shnja himself, gives an account of the 
expedition, differing in some respect from the oflBcial accounts, especially in 
regard to the conduct of Mehrab Khan, -vrho is accused of having attempted 
to intercept the Shah's flight, and make him prisoner. — Expedition into 
Afghanistan, by J. Atkinson, Esq., p. 48. Mr. Masson confirms the official 
testimony of Mehreb Klian's hospitality to the Shah. He ascribes the defeat 
at Kandahar to Shah Shuja's precipitancy and want of courage.— Journeys in 
Baluchistan, etc., by C. Masson, Esq., ill. 359. 
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BOOK^IIl. of iineasy triumph, were signally falsified by bia dB^giace' 

OMW. Till, aad death. 

— — — — IVom these transaetions affecting the Mohaaimedaa. 

181S-D6. princes^ we now proceed to coDsider^ the state (rf the r^ 
laiioQS which subsisted with the several MahratU cbi^ 
particularly with the Raja of Nagpore, the Qaekwar, 
Holkar and Sindhia. 

In the first of these principalities^ the arraogementiy 
which were rendered unavoidable by the minority of the. 
Baja^ and the incapacity or unfitness of the persoDS at 
first intrusted with the direction of affiEdrs, impoek^ the 
task of management upon the British functionaries, have 
been already adverted to. Under the judidous and 
active adminiatrsiion of "iSi. Ja^im% Nagpore had made 
great advances in population and prosperity.* Moderate 
assessments for definite periods had been fnoned with the 
concurrence of the cultivator* — arHtraiy exactions had 
been prohibited, and the abuses of the native methods 
of collecting the reyenue suppressed. The expenditare 
of the State had been contracted within the limits of 
its income, and the troops were obedient, and the people 
contented. The theoretical dread of interference which 
was ever present to the imagination of the Home aatho' 
rities, rendered them regavdless of its beneficial operation 
in the case of Nagpore 5 and repeated orders insisted oa 
the country's being consigned to the misrule of a youth, 
who, although not deficient in ability, was of frivolooa 
tastes, and disinclined to serioua business. His age, inex-^ 
perience, and {^ability of dii^osition could net ful to 
throw him into the hands of interested and mischievooB 
advisers, whose suggestions there was no person of ss&* 
cient influence or authority to correct or control and 
aU the evik of native mal-^administration would be again 
inflicted on the country. Notwithstanding these obvioaff 
objections, the injunctions from home, being in harmony 
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mth the p^ej'oi the l6oal goyemment, ware inq^ioitly BOOK UL 
obeyed; and it was determined to restore to the Baja, orap.tiii. 
new in his nineteeoth year, the imoontrolled maaagement "-~— ^-' 
of Nagpore. It was in vain that the Reddent adrooated l^i^'^^ 
ihs gradual transfer of the ruling authorit j, and reeom- 
meBded a delay until the Baja should have attamed a 
more mature age ; by which time the arrangements that 
had been found advantageous would have acquired con- 
sistency and permanence, and a sufficient babnee would 
have accumulated in the treasury to enable the Baja to 
provide for the extra demands to which he would be 
liable, without adding to the burthens of his x>eople, and 
causing them to relapse into the condition from which 
they had been so recently extricated. The orders from 
home constituted the reply to these recommendations; 
and they were carried into effect. The Raja was installed ' 
as the active head of the administration. A Resident, 
with power to advise and control, was continued; and 
some of the provinces were retained under his manage- 
ment'; of which, the surplus revenue was destined to 
provide for the charge of the subsidiary force until other 
funds should be available. A treaty was accordingly pre- 
pared ; in which it was stipulated, that the Raja should 
ever pay attention to the advice of the British €k>vem- 
meot, and adopt such ordinances and regulations as it 
eliould suggest for ensuring order, economy and integrity 
in the adjustment and collection of his revenues ; and 
that whenever a detericnration in the resources of the 
state and the condition of the people might be appre- 
bended, the l^itish Government should be at liberty to 
briog under its own direct management anyp<M:tion or 
the whole of the Raj. At a subsequent date, these stipu- 
lations were modified. The reserved districts were 
restored to the Raja; and the regulation and disposal 
of his military force, with the exception of the subsidiary 
troops, left to his unfettered discretion — a privilege for 
which he was to pay a tribute of eight lakhs of rupees 
a year, imder the denomination oi a subsidy. The article 
respecting the eventual assumption of the management 

t Ttej wera Deogerh above the ghats, Chaada, Chatongerb, and ^art of 
fbe Wayn Ganga; yielding a net rereaiie of aeventeen lakhs of rupeas. — 
Treaties and Engagements with Natire Powen, i. 604. Cftlcatt% 1845. 
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BOOK in. of the country was also modified ; and H was eiipalatei^ 
CHAP. Till, that, if gross and systematic oppression, anarchy and 
' misrule, should at any time prevail, seriously endangering 

1828-35. lY^Q public tranquillity and placing in jeopardy the sta- 
bility of the resources whence the Raja discharged his 
obligations to the Company, the British Qovemmflnt 
reserved to itself the right of re-appointing its own 
officers to the management of such district or district* 
of the Nagpore territory, and for so long a period as it 
might deem necessary. The necessity has, fortunately 
or the Baja, never arisen; and the administration of 
Nagpore has been quietly, and not unsuccessfully, ocm- 
ducted by the native ministers, in friendly dependence 
upon the Resident. 

The ex-Raja of Nagpore, Apa Saheb, had been tempted 
to quit his asylum in the moimtains about the time ai 
the agitation which prevailed in India at the close of the 
Burmese war ; and, after various adventures, took sanc- 
tuary in the temple of Maha Mandira, a celetotted shrine 
in the territory of Jodhpur. The Raja was at first re- 
quired to secure the fugitive and deliver him to the 
British Agent at Ajmere; but he declined compliance^ 
pleading in excuse his inability to infringe upon the 
privileges of the temple, and his fear that he should be 
for ever disgraced in the estimation of all Hindustan if 
he were to refuse to an unfortunate prince the rights of 
hospitality. The excuse was admitted, and the demand 
urged no further ; but Man Sing was held responsible 
for the conduct of his guest, and expected to restrain 
him from any attempts to disturb the public tranquillity. 
Some obscure intrigues were set on foot by Apa Saheb 
with iudividuab of no note, who engaged to aocomi^ish 
his restoration to sovereignty ; but neither the persons 
nor the projects were of a character to endanger the 
security or excite the alarm of the government of Nag- 
pore. 

The proceedings of Syaji Rao Gaekwar on his acession 
to the sovereignty of Guzerat^ disappointed the expecta- 
tions which had been founded on his previous familiarity 
with public business, and his cordial co-operation with 
the British Resident during the reign of his imbecile 
predecessor. Relying upon his favorable disposition and 
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matoed expedience, considerable latitude was granted to BOOK 111. 
lum in the management of his internal afiGurs, subject to cbat, tiii» 
the g^ieral control of the Eesident^ and the observance — *— *• • 
of all oUigations guaranteed by the British Qovemment^ 1828-85^. 
aocordii^ to stipulations which we haye already had occa- 
sion to describe. These engagements, into which Syi^ 
h$id readily entered, were soon disr^iarded ; expenses 
were incurred without the knowledge of the Resident^ or 
in opposition to his judgment^ and serious defalcations 
tipok place in the revenue. The capitaUsts of Baroda, who 
had advanced large sums of money to the Qaekwar, upon 
the guarantee of the British Qovemment^ appealed to 
i% for interposition ; and as its own credit^ as well as that 
of the Gaekwar, was at stake, active and decided inter- 
fetrence became necessary. Arrangements were in conse- 
quence concerted with the minister, Vital Bao Bhao, and 
Qpneurred in by his master, by which extensive tracts 
were let in farm to the leading bankers of Baroda, for a 
tierm of seven years, upon conditions which protected the 
interests of the people, as well as of the creditors of the 
state. The arrangement was concluded under Bhandari, or 
guarantee of the Company for its faithful execution. 

These measures had no sooner been adopted than they 
egccited deep dissatisfaction in the mind of Syaji, who 
complained that the minister had sacrificed his interests 
to those of the British Government, * and that he had been 
unjustly deprived of that authority to manage his own 
a^QEors with which he had been deliberately invested by 
Mr. Elphinstone. He also complained, and not without 
some show of justice, of the many and vexatious encroach- 
ments on his authority and his rights, which arose from 
the multiplication of the guarantees granted by the British 
Besident. Originally designed for the security of the 
bankers, whose assistance was indispensable for the sol- 
vency of the state, the principle of the Bhandari had 
undergone a gradual and insensible extension to very 

* Vital Rao had been appointed sole minittter in 1820, npon the dismissal of 
hit former coUeagne in o£Boe, Dhakji Dadi^i, removed for peculation , ratlier 
ajl^nst the wi^ of the Gaekwar, who was desirous of appointing Sitar^m, 
the minister who was deeply implicated in the murder of Gangadiiar Sastri, 
and was tlierefore decidedly objected to by Mr. Elphinstone. Vital Rao's 
nmnination was acquiesced in as a matter of indifference. — Mhiute of the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 3 May, 1820.— Report H. of Com., Political 
App. Ti. 23. 
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BOOK IIL different porpoflee, and comprehended immtniiies and 
CBiF.Tur. privileges^ emolumMxte and pensionB^ and offioea and lands ^ 
■ secured to different indiyidoab for a longer or^^ aiM>rter 

^^iS-^^, period.^ It waa tme, that theae gnnta had jnoMy origi- 
Dsted with the Qmekmr MmBelf, and that it was the term 
of their dnraticm only which was goaranteed; bat as this 
rendered reyocation impoeeible without Had BesidenVs 
consent, it prevented the prince from following the bent' 
of his own caprice, when disposed to resame the bene£EU>- • 
tions he had bestowed undw a different state of feeling, 
and rendered the objects of his liberality independent of 
his change of sentiment. A perpetual struggle took 
place, therefore, between the Prince and the Resident; the 
former attempting to set aside, the latter to upheld, the 
guarantee ; pending whidi the Qaekwar not unfrequently 
had recourse to violence, and, by seizing upon x>ersons <»- 
sequestrating lands for the security of whidi the cha- 
racter of the ftitish Oovemm^it was pledged, justly 
incurred its displeasure. 

The good effects of the financial arrangement which had 
been concluded were, in the first instance, frustrated by 
the occurrence of an almost universal droi^t, whidi 
rendered large remissions of the revenue unavoidable : but 
a more permanent source of disappointment originated in 
the conduct of Syaji himself, who, with a short-sighted- 
ness not uncommon among Asiatic princes, diverted the 
revenue from its application to pubUo expenditure, to 
accumulate it in his private treasury, regardless of the 
embarrassment of the finances, as long as he was possessed 
of individual wealth.' The reimbursement of the capitalsts 
who had advanced him loans, the charges of the force he 
was bound by treaty to maintain^ the pay of his own civil 
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aodzDilitaiy^dtablishmeiitSyaU fell into arrears; and no BOOK UL 
pnospset appeared of liqoidatix^ the debt, tot the reatisa- chap. tiix. 
tion of "vdi^h the Company was surety. In feet, the — — 
Gbekwar was laboaring to subvert the setUement, which l^^^ft. 
had been made with the bankers for the fanning of the 
revenues long before their lease expired, and to transfer 
the asstgmnents, without their consent^ to different indi- 
vidoals-whe professed their readiness to adranoe money 
on more furouxable terms. The sincerity of these c^fefs 
wns donbtfol ; and ihej could not be aooeded te withoot 
the conocDrrenoe of the leasdiolders, which not being 
aeo(vded, the gaasantee remuned in force. Attributing 
the disappointanent of his schemes to the unfriendly 
diiq^itionof the Resident, Mr. WilHams, the Gktekwar 
en<lbaTOured to enter into a direct communication with 
the Goyemor of Bombay, Sir John Malcolm ; and sent an 
agent of his own to the Presidency, not only for that pur- 
pose, but to take adrantage of the dissmisions which were 
now rife between the Supreme Court and the Government, 
and array the authority of the former against the latter, 
in his favour. The irregularity of these proceedings, the 
repeated violations of guaranteed rights and po8ses8i<ms ; 
the persevering efibrts of Syaji to annul the septennial 
leases, and break his engagements with the bankers, who 
had contracted them upon the responsibility of the British 
Government; his inattention to all the representations 
and remonsiarances of the Bombay Government ; his in- 
veteracy against the minister of his own election, because 
he enjoyed the confidence of the Resident, and his insultmg 
treatment of the latter, at length exhausted the forbear- 
ance of the Government, and induced it to adopt yigorous 
measures for the enforcement of the engagements con- 
tracted by the Gaekwar, under its guarantee. It was 
resolved, accordingly, to assume the direct management 
of certain districts of the principality of Giizerat, yielding 
an annual revenue of twenty-seven lakhs, and to apply the 
surplus, rated at twenty-one lakhs, to the liquidation of 
the guaranteed debt ; after which, the districts were to 
be replaced under the Gaekwar's officers. A proclamation 
announcing the arrangement, was put forth, and possession 
WBS^ken of the sequestrated territory by a military force : 
the general management was assigned to Vital Rao, who 
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BOOK III. had beoD dismisaed by Syaji from his* office of miniBter. 
CHAP, vu:, A further sequestration was subsequently authorised, in 

order to ensure the maintenance of the contingent horsey 

1828-85. ^hich the Qaekwar was bound by treaty to keep up for the 
service of the British Gk>Yemment. These measures widened 
the breach between the two Qovemments ; and as the pre* 
sence of the British Resident at Baroda only served to aug- 
ment the irritation of Syaji, it was determined to withdraw 
that officer, and place the intercourse with Quzerat, under 
the charge of a Political Commissioner^ who should hold 
his residence at Ahmedabad. ^ This, however, was only a 
temporary arrangement ; and after a short time it was 
found expedient to re-establish the Residency. In the 
interval, a plan was concerted in Syaji's own family, and 
by the most respectable members of his Court, to remove 
from his councils the persons to whose advice they attri- 
buted the dangerous career in which he had engaged. 
The project was unfortunately betrayed to him ; and the 
chief individuals accused of being concerned in it were 
apprehended and put to death, without any investigation, 
and iu the most cruel manner.* 

The different policy which influenced tho British Go- 
vernment of India, after Lord William Bentinck's accession 
to power, disposed it to overlook the refractory proceedings 
of the G^kwar, iu the hope of getting quit of the system 
of guarantee, and thus removing the principal cause of 
disagreement. In 1832 the Earl of Clare, then Governor 
of Bombay, after a meeting with the Governor-General, at 
Ajmere, visited Baroda on his return, and in conmiunicar 
tion with the Gaekwar and the principal bankers of the 
capital, concluded arrangements, which were highly satis- 
factory to Syaji, and which it was hoped would put an end 
to the differences that had hitherto prevailed. The 
bankers were induced to accede to the Gkiekwar's pro- 
posals for the discharge of his debts, and to release the 
British Government from any other guarantee than that 
of personal immunity. A sum of money was deposited, 
by Syaji, in the treasury of Bombay, as a security for the 

1 Minute of Sir John Malcolm, 30th Nor. 1830; review of tho affairs of 
Guzerat. Report Comm. H. of Com. Political. Appen. VI. No. 26. 

3 Ganpat Rao was beaten to death with dubs ; a Brahman, a fibora mer- 
chant of great wealth, and two others implicated in the plot, were boilt op m 
cells and left to perish. Or. Documents. 
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pay of the contingent force ; and upon these arrangements BOOK III. 
being carried into eflfect, the sequestrated districts were cilu». vni. 
restored to him. iftoooR 

The harmony which had thus been re-established with ^^**'^* 
the Court of Baroda, was not long preserved. There still 
remained obligations in favour of individuals, of which the 
British Gk>vemment could not with any decency get quit, 
and which were sources of constant annoyance to the 
Gaekwar, although in some cases equally imperative on 
himself. He had promised to respect them ; but he had 
no sooner recovered possession of his country, than he 
either denied their validity, or violently infringed them. 
He retained also, as his principal advisers, persons notori- 
ously hostile to the British connexion, and gave counte- 
nance and protection to individuals who were charged with 
committing depredations on the maritime trade, or on the 
border possessions of the subjects of the Company. The 
necessary consequences were the discontinuance of the 
system of forbearance, and recurrence to the sequestration 
of valuable portions of the Baroda territory. These trans- 
actions belong, however, to a subsequent period. 

Ab long aa the youth of Malhar Rao Holkar precluded 
him from exercising any influence over the Government 
of his country, the affairs of Indore continued to improve 
under the management of efficient ministers, and the 
general control of the British Resident. With the advance 
of the Raja to manhood, the aspect of affairs became less 
promising. Indolent and extravagant, he displayed no 
aptitude for the duties of his station, but lent a ready ear 
to the mischievous counsels of unworthy favourites, at 
whose suggestions the more prudent advice of his minis- 
ters was imheeded ; and their endeavours to restrain his 
prodigality were defeated. The ill-effects of his conduct 
were partly obviated by the aid of his adoptive mother, 
who had the command of the accumulated treasure, which 
the providence of the ministers had amassed ; and, partly 
by the brief duration of his reigD, which terminated 
before the defects of his character had time to be 
fully developed. He died in October, 1833, at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

No event of any serious importance disturbed the tran- 
quillity of Indore, during the life of its Prince. A feudatory 
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BOOK m* of UdaTpur, the Thakar|Of Bigu, possMsed faims^lf fora 
OHAT. nil. season of the border dis^ct of Nandwai, and levied ogb- 
■ tributions irom the neighbourhood. He was expeBed by 

18SS-85. Holkai^s troops, including the contingent under the com- 
mand of a British officer ; and the Bana of Ddaypor, as 
responsible for the outrage committed by his dependant, 
was compelled by the interposition of the BritiBh auUiori- 
ties to pay a compensation for the injury and expense to 
which the territory of Indore had been subjected. 

Some disturbance and apprehension were exdted in 
various parts of Malwa^ contiguous to Holkar's possessions, 
by the appearance of a Hindu iknatic, a Patel of a Tillage 
in Sondwara, who passed himself off for an incarnation of 
the Mahiatta divinity, Standi Bao, and pretended to have 
the power of miraculously curing cholera, and other dan- 
gerous diseases. Absuid as were his pretensions, be 
found abundance of adherents, and numbers both of bone 
and foot flocked to his standard. Thus strengthened, he 
proceeded to levy contributions, both in kind and money, 
from the surrounding villages ; and raised considerate 
sums, which were devoted to the equipment of his fol- 
lowers. The officers of Sindhia and Holkar were unable to 
make head) against the fanatic ; and a strong party of the 
Mahidpore contingent, under Capt. M^Mahoo, was de- 
tached against him. The insurgents confiding in the 
superhuman diaracter of their chief, and beUeving him to 
be invulnerable, boldly advanced to 'attack the divisi(»), 
but were received hj a steady fire, under which their 
leader fell ; thus undeceived, his adherents immediately 
broke and fled, and the disturbance was quelled with ^ 
same facility with which it had been excited. 

Malhar Bao dying childless, his widow, in concert with 
her mother-in-law, adopted a boy who was said to be a 
descendant of Tookaji Holkar. At the time of his adop- 
tion, he was between three and four years of age, and was 
installed by the title of Martand Bao ; the administratioD 
remaining in the hands of Madho Bao Fumavifi^ the 
minister of the late Baja, with the support, and under the 
guidance of Kesari Bai, the Ma-ji, or mother of Malhar Bao. 
The installation was attended by the British reprefieati- 
tive, but no formal sanction was given to the adoption, as 
the succession was likely to be disputed. The Brito'A 
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Qayemmant thualeaving to a probable conflict the dad-iBOOK m. 
fiion of a question, which the slightest intimation of its ohaf. vui. 
will would at once have set at rest, either by sanctioning ■ 

the elevation of Martand Bao, or by acknowledging the pre- 1^38-^. 
ferable validity of the claim of his competitor Hah HoUcar, 
the son of Itoji, the elder brother of Jeswant Bao, who had 
been held in confinement at Maheswar% during the pre- 
ceding reign. ^ 

Although having good cause to apprehend the conse- 
quences of the liberation of Hari Holkar, the authorities 
at Indore appear to have taken no precaution against such 
an event, and he was very soon released from confinement 
by a body of Bhils and Mewatis, and partisans from the 
neighbouring Mahratta districts. The fort and town of 
Maheswar fell at once into his hands. As the British 
Eeaident refused to give any support to the infant Biya, 
the Bais felt their inabihty to oppose Hari Holkar, and sent 
a message, acquiescing in his elevation, and inviting him 
to Indore. Notwithstanding this recognition of his claims, 
he hesitated to leave Maheswara until he obtained the 
additional security of a British escort ; and with some 
degree of inconsistency, but under a feeling that the 
presence of a new Baja was necessary at Indore, to arrest 
the signs of popular oommotion which were beginning to 
appear, the Besident directed a detachment of the 5th 
liocal Horse,, and a British officer, to conduct the Baja to 
the city. Hari Holkar .made his entry into Indore in 
March, 18^ and was seated on the cushion of sovereignty 
in the following April, in the presence of the Besident. 
A Khelat was shortly after presented to him, on the part 
of the Govemor-QeneraL The child Martand Bao, was 
dismissed with his parents to his home in the Dekhin, 
wh^re they were indebted for a maintenance to the inter- 
pofiiidon of the British Qovemment. The character of the 
new Baja was no better calculated than that of his pi'ede- 
cesser to maintain the credit^ or promote the prospects 
of the State. His minister, Bev^ji Phansia, whom he 
called from Uie Dekhin to his councils, apparently because 
be had been in the service of Jeswant lUo Holkar some 
fifteen years before, was wholly \mfit for the duties of his 

1 He is noticed by Malcolm, as haying tehared with great gallantry at 
Hahidpnr. — Central India» i. 319. 
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BOOK in. office, and availed himself of his influence over the RajA 
CHAP. VIII. to apply the limited resources of the country to his oWn pri- 
"■"""— vate emolument. Under his mismanagement the revenues 
1828-85. rapidly declined — the expenditure exceeded the receipts 
— the troops became mutinous for arrears of pay, and the 
people were oppressed and discontented. A conspiracy 
against the Raja was organised, and had nearly succeeded, 
when the hesitation of the leadera caused its failure. The 
Raja and his minister reaped no benefit from the lesson, 
and their mal-administration, unchecked by the inter- 
position of the British Government, produced its usual 
results — the necessity of that interference which it had 
been so much an object to avoid, in order to save the 
State of Indore from utter dissolution. » 

The States of Dhar and Dewas, bordering on the terii- 
tories of Indore, remained faithful to their engagements 
with the British authorities, and were, in general, ably 
and peaceably governed. The tranquillity of the former 
was disturbed towards the close of 1831, by a serious 
incursion of the Bhils, subject to the principality. This 
was partly owing to the abolition of the British agency of 
Bhopawar, by the superintendence of which the Bhils 
were equally deterred from committing any outrage on 
the peaceable cultivators, and protected in the enjoyment 
of their acknowledged rights. The removal of British 
superintendence was followed by a relaxed system of con- 
trol, and by iniquitous encroachments and exactions. This 
vexatious conduct provoked the Bhils to relapse into their 
predatory habits ; and they assembled in arms and pluif- 
dered the adjacent districts. They were further excited t6 
insubordination by the presence of an individual, ITchet 
Sing, who gave himself out to be the son of Mnrari Rao 
Powar, a former competitor for the principality, and thfe 
reputed grandson of Jeswant Rao Powar, who wm killed at 
the battle of Panipet. Murari Rao had carried on a des* 
perate struggle for several years with the ruler of Dhar, in 
which he was foiled by the aid of Jeswant Rao Holkar : his 
chief adherents were the the Bhils, who transferred thetr 

I In t837-8, the Raja was informed, that the British Ck>Ternnieiittr(ral1d con- 
sider it to be its duty to assume the management of the countxy, unless. tb« 
Resident should report a material amelioration. The intimation had *tho 
desired effect, and important reforms were instituted. 
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«t#aclmient to his son. Being unable to put a stop to the B00& l^^ 
insurrection, and anticipating the ruin of the country, the .cjiap. \ih* 
Government of Dhar earnestly solicited the interposition ' 

of the British Government ; and, after some hesitation it 1828-3ft, 
wskB granted, on condition that an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into the causes of the disturbance, and that the 
measures thought necessary for its settlement should be 
complied with. To this the Baja was compelled to agree ; 
but the insurgents rejected the offered mediation, and 
troops were sent against thom, under Captain Outram, by 
"whose activity the Bhils were soon reduced to submission. 
XJohet Sing and his principal adherents came into camp 
OQ, an assurance of safety, and a promise that their claims 
should be inquired into and equitably adjusted. Accord- 
ingly, an agreement was concluded, by which Uchet S iug 
in consideration of a pension from the Dhar State, con- 
sented to relinquish his pretensions ; and the acts of ex- 
torticm and oppression of which the Bhils complained,, 
were redressed. Shortly after ti-anquillity was restored 
the Baja died, and as he left no son, the widow, with the 
concurrence of the British Qovernment, adopted a son,. 
who succeeded by the title of Maha Bao Powar. 

The arrangements at Gwahor which ensued upon the- 
. death of Dowlat-Bao-Sindhia, involved abundantly the- 
aeeds of future dissension. Baiza Bai, forced very reluc- 
tantly to adopt a successor to. her husband, clung tena- 
ciously to the notion that it was Sindhia*s intention that 
^e should hold the regency during her natural Hfe, and 
Offgarded with extreme jealousy the growing years and pre- 
teBfiions of the young Baja. As he was on the eve of 
addescGnce when adopted, Janakaji soon came to think 
himself old enough to be let loose from the trammels of 
tutelage, and to be entitled to more than nominal au- 
tjiority ; and he did not want advisers to stimulate him to 
assert his claims. They were, in truth, recognized by the 
British Government, when it insisted upon the Bai's oon- 
a^it to the Baja's being provided with a separate seal, and 
refused to receive any official communication from the 
Court of Gwalior, which was not authenticated by its 
impression. The Bai was under the necessity of comply- 
ing ; but she did not therefore forego her hope of being 
allowed to retain her power, if not in her own right^ at 

VOL. in. u 
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^BOOK III. least, as Regent. She did not despair of setting Janalsji 
CBAp. Till aside altogether, especially as the grand-daughter to whom 

he was afiianoed, had died, and her own daughter, Chimna 

1828-85. '^\^ ^j^a pregnant, affording a prospect of an hdr to 
Sindhia, in a direct line. Repeated ap^dioationB wtfre 
made by her to the British Government to fiivour her 
-views, but they met with no encouragement : the adof^tkm 
of a son, and his succession to the thnme, having recei^Nbd 
the concurrence of all the chief members of the court' !bf 
Owalior and the principal persons of the camp, not cfx- 
cepting the nearest relatives of the BaL > 

The restraints imposed by the Bai upon fhb yottig 
Raja having become intolerable, he took an opportunity^ 
escaping from the palace in which he was kept under 
strict supervision, and sought refuge with the Hesideiftt^ 
asserting that he did not consider his life safb, tram^e 
insolence of his guards, and from the machinations of ^le 
Bai. With some difficulty, a reconciliation was efl^etcfft ; 
but upon the visit to Lord W. Bentinck to Gh^Hlicn*, -both 
parties were earnest with him to sanction tl^r reiqieotltre 
pretensions. With that indecision which chanu^edflMl 
the policy of the Government in its relations wi<^ nM^ 
states, no positive expression of its will or pjunion iMs 
pronounced. The Governor-General reccnnmended iibe 
young Raja to be satisfied with the position he oocuffttd, 
in which he might regard himself as a fortunate pttffta, 
and for which he was indebted to Baiza Bu, to wkefiy a 
feeling of gratitude should, therefore^ render him My- 
missive. If he awaited patiently the course of evciiti^'lhe 
Governor-General would recommend to ike Bai not^>to 
supersede ihe Raja by any other adoption; foot if^he 
raised disturbances, the consequences must &il upon liib^ 
self: the Briti&h Government would not int^^fem in *lliB 
favour.* llie parties were, in short, to foUlow thehr Mm 
views— 'the Bai to keep her power as long as aha Was 
able — the Raja to wrest it from her if he coidd. Hie 
general purport of the reoommendations was, howwftoFy 
rather favourable to the continuance <^ the Bai in au- 
thority ; and such was her impression.* The oi^y M^ 



> "Beport of a conference between the Governor General and . 
Sindhia. at Gwaltor —Asiatic Monthly Joomal, kiv. 7. . *^> 

3 The Bai, In her oorrespondt-noe with the GovemerGawnl^ alwM»%o- 
hesiutiiigljr asiwrted that he had eonflmed her hi the fiegeacy, and « ~ "^ ~ 
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^ ihd visit of the Goyenior-Qeneral was to render the BOOK IIL 
breach more irr^Murable than ever. chaa tui. 

At leogth, in the middle of 1833, the quarrel came to a 

criaia The cause of the Raja was embraced by some of ^^U-H. 
the discipUned battalions of the Qwalior state ; and on 
the minming of the 10th of July, the palace was beset by a 
turbulent soldiery, a portion of whom carried off the Raja 
td the camp, and the rest, mounting guard upon the 
piJace, threatened the adherents of the Bai with destruc- 
tioQ. The fiaiy alarmed for her personal safety, fled from 
the palace by a private door, and repaired on foot to the 
yesidtfnce of her brother, Hindu Rao, where she requested 
the presence of the Resident. Agreeably to the principle 
^ neutrality which had been enjoined, he declined to 
<>bey the summ<ms; and the Bai, having obtained the 
fisoort of a battalion of one of the brigades, of which the 
oommandant Jose Sikander remained faithfiil, repaired by 
« eireuitous route to the dwelling of Mr. Cavendish. She 
was met on the way by a strong party of the Riga's troops, 
«nder Gk>p«l Bhao l^ndhia, and a conflict might have 
WMued, unless it had been stopped by the Resident, who 
required boUi parties to suspeiui hostilities until he had 
.communicated with the Raja. In consequence of his 
lepreeentations, the Raja consented to permit the Bai to 
tetire unmcdested from the Gwalior territory, and pro- 
:|ttised to grant her a liberal annual income if she would 
veside peaceably within the dominions of the Company. 
^Co these conditions the Bai was prevailed upon to accede ; 
land ehe wiihdrtw in the first instance to Dholpur, on the 
coofines of Qwalior, the possestsiou of the Raja of GoLud, 
whence she end e a voured to interest the ^tish Govern- 
0ijeBt m her n^stcNration, and to excite a counter revolution 
in the Gwalior State, declaring that she was willing to 
«ede the country entirely to the Company; but that she 
mm resolved never to submit to the usurpation of an 
HDgn^fiil boy whom she had raised to power, and who. 
whdly inci^^le of exeroising sovereign sway. The 



iMrtocQnliiiMtalhenuiu^nwntor fbe ttale, ** It it T^ry extraordiiuu7,** 
■he remarks, **that. while ybar Lordship ia my protector, Mich iqjaries hare. 
Iieen inflictBd «iii me, a dreamstwice which cannot hat be oonaidered a cau«e 
of shame to yoarhelf . ** The only answer she received was the remark that 
«• station in iifs was exempt from TiciMitadM, Mid M fXUortHtioi} to hear her 
Irte wiU resignat i on . 
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BOOK III. Baja was, however, acknowledged by the Bnti^k Qoree^' 
cHAF.vm. meut; and a letter from the Govern or-Greneralcongrat^- 

lated him on his accession — recommending him at the 

,1828-35. same time to treat the Bai with consideration, restore to 
her what she claimed as her private property, and set su<^ 
of her adherents as had been arrested at liberty, with pef^ 
mission to join their mistress. The recommendations 
were complied with. Chimna Bai, with her husband an4 
daughter, and Hindu Rao, repaired to the camp of Baixa 
Bai ; and the whole party removed to Agra. Chimna Bat, 
who by her amiable character had engaged general regard, 
died in giving birth to an infant, which did not survjlifbe 
its mother ; and the hopes of a male heir in the direct 
line were extinguished. The vicinity of Agra eoabliitf 
the dispossessed princess to carry on secret intrigues ^ 
Gwalior, she was sometime afterward obliged to cro§s 
the Jumna, and retire to a greater distance. She refiueii 
to move further than Furrukhabad, where she remained 
encamped, surrounded by a numerous body of armed fojr 
lowers, and importuning the Government for its int^ 
ference, as far as regarded her claims to a large amount qT 
treasure to which her right was disputed : her application 
was complied with, and a liberal pension was ensured io 
her on condition of her abstaining from all intrigm^ 
against the Raja, and retiring to her Jagir in the Soutt ^f 
India. With great reluctance, and after a long ddftg, 
Baiza Bai, finding that her followers were deserting 1^, 
and that there was no chance of recovering her author!^ 
at Gwalior, acceded to the conditions proposed, and i^ 
paired to the Dekhiu. She was a woma^ of high apixj^l, 
and respectable conduct, not destitute of ability togoye^ 
but disposed to shew injudicious partiality to h&f Q^gfi 
kin, and greedy in accumulating private wealth at ti|9 
expense of public establishments. She was violeski mi 
t.emper, but not cruel or vindictive, and during hei! adx^i- 
nistration the affairs of Gwalior were conducted with ^ 
much efficiency as those of any othejr native principality. 
The first years of her successor might have justified regret 
* for her deposal, as they were a perpetual scene of tiu'lw- 
Icnce and danger. The insubordination of the ill-trainad 
and irregularly paid battalions, which constituted the 
chief military force of the state, displayed itself in i^ 
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peated mutinies and disturbances, not only fatal to internal BOOK III. 
prosperity, but dangerous to the tranquillity of the chap. viii. 

neighbouring states ; and they at last produced the catas- ^ — • ^ 

trophe, which Dowlat Rao had predicted, — the virtual 1828-85; 
Assumption of the civil and military administration of the 
IJtralior principality by the British Government.* 
' Hhe relations with the Rajput states daring this period, 
presented the same fluctuating and contradictory policy, 
arising from the same causes — the desire to withdraw 
from interference, and the impossibility of so doing con- 
sistently with the preservation of these states from the 
effects of their own misrule, and the evident obligation 
imposed upon the British Government as the paramount 
^wer. The conflict between these opposing principles 
'gave occasion to much temporary miscldef, and most com- 
monly ended in an extent of interposition exceeding the 
limits which had been originally proposed. 
* After the death of Zalim Sing of Kota, he was succeeded, 
in his joint-administration of the principality by his son, 
Madho Sing ; and although, during the life of his father, 
Maha Rao Kishore Sing had regarded him with strong 
feelings of disHke, which there was little hope his own 
induct would remove ; yet, by the prudent and judicious 
mediation of the Agent, Colonel Caulfleld, and the modera- 
"Mon of the Raj Rana, the Rao and his ministerial co-equal 
eoniinued on friendly terms, until the death of the former 
-wtdch took place in July, 1828. When on his death-bed' 
he required the presence of the Agent, at that time. Lieu- 
tenant Hislop, and consigned to his care the honour of his 
-&mily and the safety of his nephew. Ram Sing, whom he 
heid adopted, and by whom he was succeeded. The young 
prince was taught to entertain less amicable feelings for 
the Raj Rana^ and frequent dissensions prevailed between 
them. The administration of the Rana was unpopular, 
from the heavy taxes laid upon the people, in consequence 
of the embarrassment of the finances. Arrangements 
suggested by the Resident, relieved the latter, and the 
obnoxious exactions were taken off; but no cordiality 
eoiild be restored between the sovereign-minister and his 
nominal master. The death of the former, in February^ 

« 8co treaty with Jyaji Itao Sindhia, 13th January, 1844.— Papers respecting 
Crwalior, printed by order of Parliament, March and April, 1844. 
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BOOK in. 1833, remoyed one objeot of theBao's disconteni, bixt ^m* 
CHAP. rm. same division of authority was perpetuated by the treaty^ 
— — — and Madan Sing the son of Madho Sing suoceeded to the- 
ltt8^« reality of power attached to the dignity of Raj Rana. The 
youth and inexperience of Madan* Sing rendered him the- 
tool of mischievous advisers^ whose counsels widened the 
breach with the Maha Rao ; while a party against him was 
formed by his own followers, in order to place his und» 
Goverdhan Das at the Iraad of affairs. These intriguee 
were ba£9ed by him witb the assistance of the Resident; 
and he continued in possession of his obnoxious offioe*' 
The impossibility of leconciliug interests so reciprocal^ 
repulsive as those of the Raj Rana and Maha Rao irnxxjCK 
ed upon the Qovemment, at a date somewhi^ posteri<»r to 
that at which we have arrived, the adoption of the on^ 
means of terminating the disagreement — the partition c^ 
the state between the two princes, in mutually independ- 
ent sovereignty. A third of the territories was assigned 
to the Raj Rana, under the name of Jhalawar ; and the 
other two-thirds, constituting the principality of Kota^' 
were placed under the undivided government of the Maha 
Rao.» 

The afiairs of Bundi, during the minority of the Rs^ 
Ram SiDg, continued under the arrangement of the Buu 
mother, whose object, and that of her creatures with whom 
the court was filled, was the exclusion of th<i Ri^a from- 
the independent exercise of authority as long as posBibte^ 
and the perpetuation of the administration of the Rani. 
In furtherance of this project^ she kept her son in a state' 
of ignorance and vice, and encouraged him in all kinds o^* 
mischievous indulgence. Part of her policy oonsinted ia 
estranging him from his wife, a daughter of Man Sing, the 
Raja of Jodhpur; and persuading him to treat his bride- 
with coldness and neglect. The Marwar princess, a lady* 
of lofty pretensions on the score of birth, and arrived at 
years of maturity, being ten years older than the Raja> 
highly resented thia treatment, and complained of the con- 
tumely she had experienced to her father, who wumly 
pressed the Briti^ Agent to interpose his influence io' 

1 The district was esttmatcd to yield a reyenne of from twelve to fifleot* 
laklM ( 1 20,000/. to 150,000/.) a year. A third of tlie tribute payable by Keta^j 
or )K),000 rupees a ytt«s„ was transferred to Jbalawar» These arranxemenla 
took place in 1888. 
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aecure A>r b^rthe consideration to whidi she was entitled. BOOK TO, 
J^ this was declined, the Raja of Jodbpur sent an envoy cAAp:-#ivk 
to Bundi to insist that his daughter should receive the — — 
treatment due to her superiority of rank and her nuptial 1928-Mi 
rigl^ or that she should be allowed to return immediate- 
ly to Jodhpur. Some improvement followed the intima- 
iitm^ and the young Rani became pregnant ; an event 
-wbioh aggravated the aversion and jealousy of the Queen 
nother, and instigated her to influence the Raja to a re- 
newal c^ his former disregard of his wife. Her appeals to 
Man Sing were repeated, and a deputation, attended by a 
strong body of armed men was sent to demand the return 
of the Princess, and to e»cort her to her father, who did 
not hesitate to express his apprehension that the lives of 
his daughter and her infant were insecure from the prao- 
tloes of the Dowager Rani The party, three hundred 
8tr<H]g, encamped outside the walls of the city ; but there 
"vqas also a oonsiderable number of Marwaris in the town, 
farming the original suite of the princess. One of the 
n twly-arrived party presented himself before the minister, 
Beva Krishan Rao, in public durbar, imder pretext of 
being sent to learn when the deputation would be received ; 
and, before an answer could be returned, he drew his 
sword and killed the minister. The assassin was attacked 
and slain ; and the Raja ordered the chief of the deputa- 
tioa to be seized ; but the execution of the order was 
delayed for the arrival from Eota of the Political Assist- 
ant^ Mr. Trevelyan, to inhom information of the assassina* 
tion had been quickly conveyed. The gates were closed, 
b|r which the Marwaris on the outside were prevented 
ttvm joining the party in the town, who had fortified 
tbcHsiselves in a house occupied by the principal servants 
<4 the young Rani. By command of the Raja, who exhibit- 
ed unexpected firmness and resolution, guns were brought 
to bear upon the mansion ; and it was soon rendered un- 
tenable. The defenders retired to another, near the city 
wall, where they were surrounded by the Raja*s troops. 
The persuasions and assurances of Mr. Trevelyan, who had 
reached Bundi, induced the body on the outiside of the 
town to withdraw within the Kota frontier, and at his 
intercession the Rao permitted the departure of those who 
were in the city^ with exception of three of their leaders 
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BOOK m. who were seized .and put to death. The d^raiafcien n^ 
^J*^- ^'w* tamed to Jodhpar, where the indignation of Man Sing^ 
was vehementljr excited hy ihe death and disgrace of his 
' ' emissaries. He denied having in any way autb<NiBed the 
murder of the minister, and asserted that it was an act of^ 
IHirate revenge, unconnected with any iniimcal feeling 
against him for the share that might be imputed to his 
advice, in the indignities to which the princess had beea 
subjected. The members of the deputation declared abe 
that they knew nothing of the assassin, and had gone to 
Bundi without any hostile design against the minister, and 
that they had desisted from fcnxnng their way into tiie 
town and rescuing their countrymen, cmly under the im^ 
preesion that the Political Agent was responsible for their 
safety.* Qreat excitement prevailed throughout Haravati 
and Marwar. The ''universal feeling of ihe Ri^to^es was 
expressed by Man Sing, when he represented to the Rdiii-' 
oal Agent at Ajmere, that life was burthens<»ne to him; 
ih&t he and his tribe would be the laughing-stock of Hm^ 
dustan ; they would every where be put to shame by the 
reproach that a Hara had killed a Bahtore, mid nothiflg 
had been done to wipe away the disgrace. A long and- 
acrimonious discussion ensued ; but the firm interpoeiti(m' 
of the British authorities compelled a sullen acquiesoeooe^ 
in the mutual oblivion of injuries ; and British ascendant 
averted the breaking out of a war, which, in preceding 
years, would, in all probabiUty, have spread bloodshed and- 
desolation throughout Bajputana. The approach of the* 
Governor-General confirmed the continuance of conoofdy 
and intimidated the Dowager Bani into a reconciliattoft' 
with her daughter-iu-law, who was restored to the goad 
graces of her husband, to whom she had in the meantuoft^ 
borne a son. The murder of the minister deprived tha 
Baja of a valuable servant, by whose good mam^^emeat' 

* NotwiUistanding their earnestly disdaiming the pnrpoae of kiUiag tbtf 
minister, there was reason to suspect tliat it was one of the principal o^ecti 
of the mission. Bhubhnt Sing, one of the leaders who had accompanieo (be 
party from Jodbpur, but bad Joined that in the city, had openly aTOwed hli 
intention ; and he was supposed to have been the especial agent of Msn Sing» 
in the assassination. It was also remarkable, as Colonel Snthertand observctt' 
that the news-writer of the Political Agent at Jodhpur gave intimatioD «f 
Man Sing's intention to put the Bimdi minister to death, several days befiw 
the crime was perpetrated; and that the report was pabHshed in the DtM 
m«ive newspapers without attracting any notice. — Sketches of Politicil 
ReUtions, 91. o •' -^ 
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the debts of the state had been cleared off, the revenues BOOK lU. 
had been, increased, and the prosperity of the country had chap, yirt.' 

been augmented ; but his example was not lost upon the 

Baja^ and the condition of Bundi is said to bear favourable 1^28 -So. ' 
testimony to the character of its ruler. 

We have not had occasion to advert in any detail to the 
affairs of the principal Rajput states since the close of the 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings, and our retro- 
spect of the relations maintained with them must there- 
fore comprehend the interval which had subsequently 
elapsed. The prosperous condition of Udaypur, which 
had been the work in a great measure of the British Re. 
sident, speedily declined with his secession from the im- 
mediate direction of afiairs, and the transfer to the Rana 
attd his ministers, of that uncontrolled authority which it 
vt0B their duty and privilege to exercise. The Rana^ pro- 
fuse in his expenditure and lavish in his liberality, was 
soon involved in pecuniary embarrassments, and by im- 
providenf^y alienating the revenues of the crown lands ia 
grants to his fovourites greatly impoverished his resources. 
The Thakurs, who had engaged to restore the lands they 
had usurped, reluctantly and imperfectly executed their 
engagements ; and the want of means to maintain a re- 
spectable force relieved them from any apprehension of 
compulsion. The same want of a sufficient body of effect- 
ive troops emboldened the lawless tribes in Udaypur and 
on its confines to renew their depredations^ and their 
lavages supplied the cultivators with a plea for the non- 
payment of the government revenues. From these circum- 
stances, the defalcation in the public finances became daily 
movQ considerable, and the IBUina was unable to pay the 
tribute which he was bound by treaty to discharge. The 
pecuniary interests of the Company being thus endanger- 
ed, resort was again had, in 1823, to more decided inter- 
ference. In consequence of the interposition of the 
Beeideut, the minister, Sheo Lall, by whom the prodigal- 
ity of the Rana had been checked, and the demands on 
the chiefs resolutely urged, and who had therefore been 
displaced, was restored to power. The Kalsa lands were 
let out to farm : the collection of the customs was super- 
intended by officers appointed by the Resident, and the 
personal expenses of the Rana were limited to a fixed sum. 
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BOOK IlL The same amount of control tbat bad been at first ex/eat* 

OHAF. viii. cised by tbe Resident was again vested in bim tbrougb tha 

' urgency of tbe case, and at tbe desire of tbe Rana ; and 

1920-8^ he became virtually the Prime Minister of Udaypor. 

Beneficial consequences resulted from tbe arrangement. 

In the course of two years, or in 1825, tbe revenues and 

expenditure were equalised, the debts of tbe Rana wexe 

liquidated, and the arrears of the tribute disobarged; 

althougb tbe improvement of tbe financial interests of the 

state was impeded by the disturbed condition of several 

of the hilly districts, and the predatory practices of their 

inbabitantS; the Minas and Bhils^ on the south and west of 

Mewar. 

The soutb-western portion of U day pur, designated • 
Chappan, formed an irregular square, of which tbe capital^ 
tbe cantonment of Nimucb, and the towns of Dungarpor 
and Pertabgerh, might be considered as tbe angles. It 
consisted chiefly of a series of bills and forests, of which 
the most inaccessible portions were occupied by tribes of 
Minas ; but the plains and more open parts were cultivated 
by other and more industrious races ; and many tracts 
were in a highly prosperous condition. The forest tribes 
inhabited small villages on the skirts of the hills, eaeh 
under its own head-man, and of which several constituted 
a Pal, also imder its elected chief. The villages covered a 
considerable extent, as every house was detached, having 
round it a patch of groimd sufiicient for the supply of 
the moderate wants of the mouhtaineera^ whose principal 
food was the meal of Indian com, and buttermilk, tha 
produce of their herds which found pasture in the wilder^ . 
ness. A number of Pals constituted a Jagir, the head of 
which was a Rajput ; who, while professing fealty to the 
Rana, enjoyed little authority for good among the tribe% 
and retained his influence chiefly by being the ae<nrefe 
abettor, and not imfrequeutly the instigat<Mr of the depre- 
dations committed by his people, sharing in tbe plunder. 
These depredations were carried, in 1823, to an alann- 
ing extent ; and as the irregulars in the service of tbe 
Rima were wholly unequal to check them, it was deter- 
mined to send a detachment of regular troops against the 
marauders. Lieut.* Colonel Lumley, with two Hegimetila 
of N. I., a squadron of regular cavaliyy and four of Local 
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ionse, with a train of artillery, aooompanied by the BOOK ni. 
Resident, and a body of the Rana's military, marched into obaf. tu^ 
the hills. The Minas made no attempt to oppose them : — ^— 
conoealing their women, children, end cattle, in the 1388-86. 
recesses of the hills, and, abandoning the villages, they 
lurked in the surrounding thickets, cutting off stragglers, 
stealing or maiming the baggage cattle, and harassing the 
line of march. Otyalry, could not reach them. The 
matchlocks of the irregulars were ineffective, and the 
musquets of the Sipahis were often fruitlessly dischai^d 
against an object scarcely distinguishable from the bushes, 
amidst which the Minas cowered. The chief weapon of 
the mountaineers was the bow and arrow, which they used 
with singular force and precision, and many of the men 
and horses received seiious and sometimes fatal wounds. 
It' was evident that regular military operations could be 
undertaken with little prospect of success : and measures 
of conciliation were tried, which, combined with the 
destruction of a few villages, and the awe inspired by the 
piiesence of the Company's troops had the desired effect. 
The head-men were induced to come into camp, and 
engagements were formed with them personally to the 
exclusion of their nominal chiefs, whose Jagirs were 
resumed, and to whom lands were given in the plains as 
compensation. The villagers subscribed to conditions, by 
which they promised to pay through their Gomaitis, or 
head-men, the stipulated proportion of the crop, and to 
gi^e up their weapons, and admit the establishment of 
police stations among their hills, and to abstain from all 
acts of violence and plunder : from putting their infants 
to death, and from killing cows. In requital of which 
obligations they were exempted from a number of vex- 
atjous and oppressive demands formerly made by the 
Jagirdars. The regular troops were then withdrawn, and 
pdioe-stations were established at convenient places. The 
Minas appeared to be well satisfied with the change. As 
long as these stipulations were enforced, a tolerable degree 
of quietness was preserved ; but some of the sequestrated 
lands were restored by the Rana*s officers to their former 
ooeupants. Those who were still dispossessed recovered 
sufficient influence to excite the people to tumult and 
plunder. The example of the adjacent districts encou- 
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BOOK in. raged. the repetition of disorder; and, althougli no for- 

OHAP. nil. mallj organised system of resistance was developed, yet 

— — Chappan continued for several years to be the scene 

1828-85. Qf partial outbreaks and frequent acts of violence and 

rapine. 

A principal cause of the difficulty of preserving subor- 
dination among the Minas of Chappan was the incessant 
state of disorder which prevailed throughout a similar 
ti-act of country, extending to the south and east of 
Udaypur from the confines of Dungarpur to the borders 
of Sirohi, tenanted, in great part, by Bhils, but numerously 
interspersed with the descendants of a mixed race sprung 
from Rajput fathers and Bhil mothera. To this class, 
known here collectivelj' as Grasias, the chiefs belonged ; 
and their blended aflSnity with either class of the popula- 
tion secured them the fidelity and attachment of both. 
The Grasias had probably occupied these tracts originally 
as feudatories of Mewar ; but for many years they had 
yielded no service which was not compulsory; and the 
Rana of Udaypur had not, for a long period, been able to 
extract from them homage or revenue. Conceiving, how- 
ever, that the Rana was entitled justly to both, and that 
the pecimiary claims of the British Grovernment, which 
pressed heavily on his resources, required that he should 
be enabled to realise what was due to himself, it was 
deemed advisable to comply with his earnest solicitation, 
that the Resident would take upon himself the enforce- 
ment of his demands on the districts of the Grasia chie^ 
and compel them to pay a tribute or a proportion of their 
crops to the public treasury. Advantage was taken ot 
the presence of the regular troops employed in Chappan 
to intimidate the Grasia chiefs into acquiescence ; and foi: 
a time it was successful. The chiefs, while asserting their 
claims to independence, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Rana ; agreed to pay him a small annual tribute ; to 
admit military - stations within their boundaries ; and 
promised to abstain from all acts of violence and pillage. 
They declared, however, their inability to keep their 
people in order ; and threw the maintenance of tranquil- 
lity and security upon tho Rana. As long as a regular 
force was on the spot, the Bhils and Grasias, although 
occasionally harassing them and cutting off stragglers, 
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refrained from any serious molestation of their neighbours BOOK III. 
the peaceable Ryots or cultivators of the lands, from chap.vuu 

inter-village feuds, and from depredations on travellers 

and traders. This source of intimidation was not long 1828-86. 
held over them. In the beginning of 1827, instructions 
from the authorities in England forbade the employment 
of the Company's troops for the purpose of preserving 
order in the territories of allied princes ; and agreeably 
to the orders received from home, the detachment which 
had been sent from Nimuch was recalled to cantonments. 
The peace of thq^ wild districts was consequently left 
to the troops of the Rana stationed at the several Thanas, 
in very insufficient strength, and composed of men undis- 
ciplined, imperfectly armed, ill paid, and not unfrequently 
cowardly or disaffected. Of such a force the Bhils stood 
in little fear ; and the Thanas were the objects of repeated 
and desperate attacks. They usually, however, maintained 
their ground ; a I'esult attributable solely to the untiring 
energy and skilful arrangements of a British officer, Cap- 
tain Black, assistant to the Resident, to whose personal 
sux)erintendance, the management of these districts was 
entrusted. By the judicious manner in which the several 
posts were distributed, and by the confidence of the men 
in the vigilance and activity of their commandant^ each 
station was assured of support in the moment of danger ; 
and resolutely resisted its assailants until the expected 
reinforcements, which never failed, arrived. The character 
of his men, and the nature of the country, prevented 
Captain Black from following up his successes ; and he 
was restricted by the inefficiency of his means, to a course 
of defensive operations against, not a mere desultoiy 
rising of barbarians banded together for plunder, but 
against an almost universal insurrection of the Bhils, in 
vindication of the claims of a chief whom they considered 
unjustly deprived of his rights ; and who, by his personal 
character and his connection with other Thakurs, exercised 
a very extensive influence over the wild tribes of the 
Grasia hills. 

At the time of effecting settlements wijth the Grasia 
chiefs, one of their number, the Rao of Jawas, was pre- 
vailed upon to place his Jagir entirely in the hands of the 
British Agent^ and to be contented with a small portion 
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BOOK III. only of bis hereditary cluefiship. He not only acqniesbed 
OBAF. Till- in the arrangement, but submitted oheerfuUy to the da- 
— — thority of the Bana ; and, on several occasionfl^ rendered 
1SS8-85. good service to the stations which were attacked by the 
Bhils. The general feeling in the hills was, neverthelaaa^ 
that his submission was the effect of fear, and ihtX he 
was only temporising ; an impresaicm apparency erroneoiifl, 
tiie Bao being a young man of no resc^ution, who had 
had enjoyed little power while nominally iiKlepeiidaiit, 
and who probably cared but little whether a British 
officer or an overbearing kinsman relieved him of the 
burthen of government. That kinsman was equally in- 
different. Dowlat Sing, the maternal uncle of the fiaoof 
Jawas, who had hitherto managed the estates of his 
nephew, accompanied by a confidential s^rvanti Govipd 
Khwas, a man of great activity and daring, refused their 
assent to the negociation, and returned to the hills, where 
they kept up, for more than four years, a perpetual state 
of irritation and alarm. The indiscriminate rapine whli^ 
they allowed their followers to commit, rallied rooDd 
them all the desperate characters of the hills ; and, aided 
by the contributions which they received secretly fiMi 
the other Grasia chiefii, and which it was said they ob- 
tained even from persons of influence about the Oodrti 
they were enabled to give solidity to their maranding 
bands by enlisting Arab and Sindh mercenaries fiem 
Guzerat and Sindh. At the head of theses th^repeatdiy 
attacked the Thanaa under Captain Black's superiotiD- 
dence, and especially that of Ehairwara, which oommaadad 
the road from the Eastern to the Western hills. Onime 
occasion they brought against it three hundred mateUdbk 
men and two thousand Bhils ; but the steadiness of &• 
irregulars, and the prompt succours which they reoeiM 
through the admirable arrangements of Ci^tain Blad^Mfl 
well as the courage inspired by his presence, foiled tfM 
assailants. Had a single station been overpowered, 4b0 
whole of the border villages would have been inastirta 
of open rebellion ; the suppression of which would aot 
have been effected without the employment of a powecU 
force and the loss of many valuable lives. ^ 

The vacillating policy of the Britii^ QoverDment ikA 
for some time past discountenanced the intexpesititfr-^ 
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ihe Resident in the affairs of Udaypur, and the Rana and BOOK lU. 

Ids minister had been left once more without aid or oon- chap vm. 

tioL The necessity in which the minister was thus ■ 

placed of requiring support from other quarters, together 1828-S6. 
; with the absence of any check upon his proceedings, led 

liim into an extravagant course of corruption and expen- 
, diture, t > maintain a fund for which intolerable exactions 
' were levied from the people. The Thakors^ also, no longer 

intimidated by the presence of British troops, broke their 

SMMin^iiinfiiitu, withheld their payments and their quotas, 

mad plundered the domains of the Crown. The bordering 
- trib^ encouraged by the weakness of the Government^ 
: «zid the example of the chiefe, became still more daring 
r in their outrages, and carried their devastations to the 
' gates of Udaypur. The insecurity of perpon and property, 
. fiom the numerous bands of robbers who infested the 
" road, and the extortions of the fiscal officers of the 
. minister, completely ruined all commerce, and put a stop 
• to eultivalicm. The emeigency roused the Rana to exer- 
^ iioD. The minister was again dismissed, and the exactions 
' of the collectors prevented. Some of the hill chieis, who 
'- had been replaced in their fiefs, were prevailed upon to 

0(vpperate with the Rana*s detachments, under Oftptain 
. JBlack, in restoring order ; and through their aid, several 

Tillages, which had become notorious for deeds of pillage 
r:"and murder, were attacked and destroyed. The British 
Y Qovemment also, found itself obliged to interfere effec- 

iitively ; and while awaiting the organisation of a local 
\ .'esipa, which Captain Black was authorised to levy, a 
r : detachment of three regiments of Native Infantry wa» sent 
i itom, Nimnch^ under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
:i Suigh, to act under the directirn of the Resident. Com- 
r- Inning with the display of power thus at his disposal, the 
riOObcHiatory principle of restoring the dispossessed chie& 
Mto their sequestrated Jagirs, under restrictions calculated 
.^to. prevent their exactmg from the villages more than a 
:^ due proportion of the crops, and subjecting them to the 
,^<jKipremacy of the Rana, to be exercised through the super- 
^i^isie&dance of a British functionary, the restoration of 

order went briskly forward ; and towards the end of 1827, 
hdh» Mines of Chaj^san had mostly returned to the peace- 
^ «>ld)le ouHivation cithe lands under their former chieftains. 
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BOOK III. The progress of pacification in oiher directioiis was 
CRAP. VIII. pended by the untimely death of Captain Black, who fell a 
— — — victim to the unhealthiness of the climate. His duties 
1828-35. ^gjQ fQj. iij^Q time transferred to Captain Skiers, Political 
Agent in Sirohi, who was equally well acquainted with the 
nature of the country, and the character of the popula- 
tion. The evident determiuation of the British Govern- 
ment to take an active share in the suppression of ihe 
disorders by which the country had been distracted, soon 
exercised a salutary influence, and the border chiefe of 
Panarwa, Jowra, Mherpur, and Ogna, presented themselves 
in the camp of the superintendant^ and professed their 
disposition to return to their duties of allegiance to the 
Raja. Dowlat Sing, hopeless of prolonging the contest 
with advantage, accepted the offers which were made to 
him of pardon, and a provision for his maintenance, until 
he should recover his authority in Jawas, upon its resto- 
ration to its former ruler. The fermentation which Ins 
expulsion from his hereditary rights had excited was thus 
allayed ; and as much security and order restored to the 
hills as could be expected from the habits of the peop}e. 
The main body of the troops consequently returned to 
Kimuch, leaving detachments for a time at Khairwa^^ 
and on the Sirohi frontier. 

Shortly after the pacification of his border districts, pr 
early in 1828, the Rana of Udaypur, Bhim Sing died : his 
reign, protracted through more than half a century, had 
witnessed extraordinary changes in the condition of Hin- 
dustan ; the decay and extinction of the Mogul empire; 
the ascendancy, decline, and final overthrow of the Ma)i- 
rattas; and the first dawn and full expansion of the 
British power.* His reign had been fertile in vicissitudes ; 
he had experienced all the sufierings which Mahratta a^d 
Patau insolence and rapacity could inflict ; but his lattj^ 
years had been free &om insult, and his country had been 

> In 1826, Bhim Sing conversed with the British Resideni on the cluafet 
which, in common with otiier parts of India, his dominions had suffered from 
the aggressions of the Mohammedans, and the conquests of the Mahrattas; 
hut none of these events were in his opinion so unintelligiMe as the empirftof 
foreigners, who came from the West in ships, ft'om a country l)efore unknawB. 
** Seated in Durbar, in the halls of his ancestors, with his princely son, the 
present Maha liana, on his left hand, and surrounded by the noblea and c^iyft 
of his house, Bhim Sing discussed tliese subjects with a frankness and g^ipd 
humoor, which belong in a more remarkable degree to a Bajpttt Qtea to iri^ 
other native of India." Sutherland's Political Sketches, 71. 
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protedted from predatory aggression. The indolence of BOOK 111. 
his disposition, and the weakness which rendered him the chap. ▼in. 
tool of favourites, prevented him from reaping the full — — 
ben^t of the diange ; and the constant urgency of his l^^-^^- 
new allies and protectors, for punctuality in the discharge 
<^ his pecuniary obligations, must have been scarcely less 
obnoxious to hhn than the exactions of Amir Khan. He 
preserved, however, imiformly, a calm and dignified deport- 
ment, worthy of his high descent and his pre-eminent 
rank among the Hindu Princes of India. He was suc- 
ce^ed by his son Jivan Sing, who, during the last years of 
his father's life, had exercised considerable influence in 
public aflairs, and by whose experience and ability it was 
expected thai the afliGdrs of Udaypur would be retrieved. 
One of the first steps taken towards the new Raja, was the 
recurrence to the policy of non-interference, which had 
now become avowedly the principle of the Government : 
the preservation of tranquillity in the Mina and Bhil 
districts of Udaypur was dedared to be of no material 
concern to British India. The management of these ter- 
ritories was accordingly relinquished. The Rana assumed 
the charge of Chappan, and the Grasia hills were replaced 
•under the exclusive control of their several chiefs — the 
whole, being held responsible for the conduct of their sub- 
jects towanls the adjacent states ; a responsibility which 
the Grasias declared they could not undertake, when the 
British troops or the Rsna's were withdrawn, as they could 
not control the turbulent and marauding propensities of 
their dependants. Notwithstanding these representations, 
and the evils certain to result to the peace, not only of the 
Grasia hills, but of Sindh and Malwa; and the insur- 
mountable bar thus opposed to the improvement of com- 
mercial intercourse, the Government persisted in its pur- 
pose — the regular troops were withdrawn — the levy dis- 
banded — and the barbarous tribes on the frontiers j)rivi- 
leged to rob and murder without fear of hindrance or 
punishment from the paramount power. TheJ^ political 
connexion with Udaypur was shortly afterwards still 
further relaxed by the abolition of the Residency, the 
x»mmumcation being transferred to the Political Agent^ 
stationed at Ajmere, in subordination to the Resident at 
Delhi. The tribute, which had fallen into an*ears, wa& 

YOIblll. X 
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BOOK HI. discharged ;» but the debt incurred on account of the ex- 
CBAP. vHi. pense of military operations against the Bhils and GrasiflS 
' was remitted. The Raja, who in the outset of his reign had 

. 1828-85. fallen into a course of dissipation, adopted a change of 
conduct ; and by his application to business effected im- 
portant reforms in the administration of the revenue and 
the police, by which the internal traquillity of his country 
was preserved, and border-violences were kept under some 
restraint. Little intercourse has since been held with 
Udaypur.* 

The feud which we have had occasion to describe be- 
tween Man SiDg and the Thakurs, who were concerned in 
his temporary deposal, and the elevation of his son, having 
apparently lost some of its virulence, the Pohtical Resi- 
dent at Delhi was induced to interpose his good offices to 
perfect the reconciliation. At his suggestion, the Raja 
consented in 1823 to receive envoys from the chiefs, and 
to attend to their representations, promising them iree 
leave to come and to return, whatever might be the result 
of the negotiations. Notwithstanding this promise, the 
Vakils were arrested when on their way to the capital — 
cast into prison — and menaced with death, upon the ac- 
cusation that they had treacherously tampered with the 
villagers in the Jagirs belonging to their masters which 
had been sequestrated, in order to accomplish their re- 
covery. As no attempt was made to substantiate the 
charge, the Resident strongly remonstrated against the 
breach of faith which had been committed, and effected 
the liberation of the envoys. This afiair was scardeljr 
settled, when he was appealed to by the Court of Jaypur, 
to interfere in behalf of the sister of the late Raja, who 
was married to Man Sing, and who complained of being 
treated with injustice and inhimianity. On the other 
hand, the Raja represented to the Governor-General, Lord 
Amherst) that the Resident, Sir David Ochterlony, was 

I In 1831 the arrears of tribute amounted to Rupees 5.13.000, and the 
expenses of military operations in the hills to two lakhs; the latter vas 
remitted. The tribute had been commuted from a proportion of the revenue, 
to the fixed annual sum of three lakhs ; but this was complained of as press- 
ing too heavily on an income, the whole of which rarely equalled ten lakhs: 
and it has since been reduced one-half. 

a It became necessary, however, in 1840, In communication with Hi© 
Rana, to raise a Bhil corps for the purpose of keeping the tribes of Chappan in 
order, constituting the Mewar Bhil Corps, under British otBcers. 
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unduly Idassed in fftvoor of his disobedient Thakurs, and BOOK III. 
supported them in their opposition to his ccnnmands. He obap. tui. 
maintained, also, that the oountenance given to the pre- -*— ^ 
tensions of Sirohi to independence, was a violation of his ld29^. 
right to supremacy, and he demanded the restoration to 
his own officers of that portion of Mherwara, which had 
i>een taken under the British management. This district, 
the coimtry of the Mhers, a wild hiU and forest tribe, situ- 
ated on the southern and south-western confines of 
Ajmere, along the frontiers of Malwa and Marwar, was, in 
fact^ an integral portion of Ajmere, but portions were 
•claimed by Jodhpur and Udaypur. Their sovereignty was, 
iiowever, little more than nominal ; for the Mhers detested 
the Rajputs, yielded them none but forced obedience, and 
retaliated for the aggressions on their independence by 
{iredatory devastations. Their proximity, and the imdis- 
criminating nature of their outrages, rendered it neces- 
sary at an early period, after Ajmere became a British 
province, to curb thcii* excesses ; and an arrangement was 
made with the Rajput princes, by which the whole of 
Hherwara was placed under the superintendence of a Bri- 
tish officer ; and portions of the revenue to be collected 
were assigned to them respectively. Under this system 
the state of things soon changed. A few examples were at 
first necessary; but the Mhers gradually submitted to 
British authority, desisted from their ravages, and re- 
sorted to peaceable and agricultural avocations. A mode- 
rate assessment was imposed, and realised without diffi- 
culty, and the district made rapid advances towards pros- 
perity.' To have restored it to the inefficient hands of the 
Kajputs would have thrown it again into disorder, fatal to 
its own improvement, and troublesome to its neighbours ; 
and the application of Man Sing, as well as a similar one 
at a later period from the Rana, was not assented to. In 
order to explain to the Raja the groimds of the refusal, as 
well as to promote the adjustment of his disputes with his 
chiefs, Mr. Wilder was despatched in the beginning of 

I The whole revenue raised in Mherwar in 1823-4, was but 10,000 rupees; 
in 1830-1, it amounted to 43,000 rupees. In tlie first three years after the 
•ettlement, the annual payments of nett revenue to Udaypur were 13,000 
rupees, 17,000 rupees, and 28,000 rupees, although the seasons were unfa> 
Tourable. Udaypur had never before realised any revenue whatever. In 
1882, an agreement was made Avitb the Rana for eight years' additional 
revenue of 20,000 rupees. 
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fiOOK m. 1824^ to Jodhpur. His negodations were successful TAsn 
CBAP. Tui. Sing was persuaded to execute an agreement, pledging 
— — '— himself to pardon the refractory Thakurs^ and restore the 
1828-35. confiscated estates — to admit the presence of an accre- 
dited officer of Jajpur to he attached to the especial ser- 
vice of the Jaypur Kani, and to leave Mherwara under its 
present management for a further period. An attempt 
was made to prevail on him to commute the military 
quota, which he was bound by treaty to furnish whenever 
required, for a money payment of equivalent value ; but 
to this proposal he steadily decHned to accede. 

The reconciliation of Man Sing with his chiefe was 
neither 8incei*e nor permanent ; and on various pretexts he 
persisted in retaining the sequestrated lands, or instir 
tuted fresh spoliations, compelling them to emigrate from 
Marwar, and seek refuge in the neighbouring territories of 
Jaypur and Bhikaner. The altered policy of the British 
Qovernment interdicted the repetition of the Besident's 
interposition, even for the fulfilmenli of engagements con- 
tracted under its sanction, and at its suggestions ; and the 
Thakurs were left to redress their injuries by their own 
imaided strength ; although redress was manifestly hope- 
less, except by an appeal to arms, and through the inter- 
ruption of that tranquillity which it was the office and 
duty of the paramount power to preserve imbroken. 
Accordingly, in 1827, the chiefs invited Dhokal Sing, who 
we have seen was asserted to be the posthumous son of 
the last Eaja of Marwar, and to have, therefore, a prefer- 
able title to that of Man Sing, to join them in the «faypiu* 
country whither they had fled ; and they engaged to ac- 
knowledge him as their prince, and aid him to establish his 
rights. The invitation was eagerly accepted. Dhokal Sing^ 
who had for some years resided in the British territory at 
Baraich, left his residence, and hastened to Jaypur, where 
he found the Thakurs of Nimaj, Asobh, and Ahwa, with 

1 The principal of them were the Thakurs of Pokam, KimiJ, Asobh, and 
Ahwa ; the first was the grandson of Siwai Shig, the uncompromising adver- 
sary of Man Sing from the first, and supporter of the claims of Dhokal Sing ; 
this chief succeeded in retaining his fort and part of his lands. Kimi^ was thtt 
■on of Snrtan Sing, who was killed in the affray at Jodhpur, occasioned hj 
the Riga's attempt to seize his filend, the Thakur of Pokam. The two lut 
were accused of being concerned in the murder of the liai&'s minister, and the 
usurpation of the prince. The lands of all three had been confiscated by VOU 
Sing ; but he had not been able to get possession of the town of Ahwa. 
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their retainers. Several of the Jaypur and Bhikaner chiefs BOOK IIL 
joined his camp ; and the Regent Rani of Jaypur, who obap. mi. 
cherished an intense hatred of the sister of Man Sinft ■ 

also one of the wives of the late Raja, who had treated the l®28-»ft. 
Bani-mother with disdain, on account of her inferior de- 
43cent, and who always affirmed the spurious origin of the 
minor Raja, assisted Dhokal Sing with men and money ; 
and by these succours he was enabled to collect a force 
seven thousand strong, with which he marched into Mar- 
war. The remonstrances of the British Agent at Ajmere 
compelled the native states to disavow their support of 
Dhokal Sing, and to recall their subjects from his service ; 
but their acquiescence was merely external, and they con- 
tinued secretly to aid his enterprise. Dhokal Sing encoun- 
tered no opposition, and advanced to Dudhwana, a populous 
town not far distant from Jodhpur.^ 

The re-appearance of Dhokal Sing^ and the support 
which he had received from the Thakvirs of Marwar, 
seriously alarmed Man Sing, and impelled him to look to 
the British Government for protection. He immediately 
sent envoys to Delhi and to Ajmere, to represent that the 
Gk>vemment, by suffering Dhokal Sing to set out from the 
British dominions with hostile purposes against him, had 
impressed both his subjects and those of the neighbour- 
ing states with a belief that they countenanced his preten- 
sions, and that they had consequently contributed to his 
success ; and he demanded the assistance of troops to 
oppose, not a rebellious dependant, but a foreign invader 
— for such was the true character of Dhokal Sing, and 
against all such enemies the Qovemment of India was 
bound by treaty to arm in his defence. The application 
was referred to the Governor-General in CJouncil, who was 
disposed to regard the disturbances in Marwar, as a strug- 
^e between the Raja and his feudatory chiefs, whom he 
had driven into exile and rebellicm by his own acts ; and 
against whom the British Government was not pledged to 
protect him. It was admitted, at the same time, that as a 

1 In fbvoar of Dhokal Sing's pretensions, it was argued, that he was allied 
1^ marriage to some of the most illustrious families of Jaypur and Jodhpnr, 
who never would have given him their daughters, unless they had been 
assured of the genuineness of his descent Man Sing, who was the grand- 
■on of the Raja of Jodbpur, B^Jay Sing, always denied the authenticity of hii 
Vbrih. 
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BOOK HI. competitor for the throne had been set up by the chi^s, 
OBAP. VIII. the case was somewhat complicated, and as the Raja*s per- 
— sonal safety, as well as sovereign authority, was imperilled^ 
1828-85. he might be thought to possess some claim to interference* 
It was, therefore, resolved to comply with his application, 
on the condition that he should consent to submit his dif- 
ferences with his Thakurs to the arbitration of the Go- 
vernment^ and engage to abide unhesitatingly by its 
decision. A cautious provision was, however, made for 
abandoning him to his fate, under the possible contingency 
of his proving the weaker party. With this view the 
Political Agent was apprised — that if the insurrection 
should be so general, as to indicate the almost universal 
desire of the Raja's chiefs and subjects for his deposal,and 
his own condition should be so helpless as to leave him 
without power to make head against their rebellion, thea 
there would not appear to be any reason for undertaking 
to force on the state of Jodhpur, a sovereign, whose con- 
duct had deprived him of the support and allegiance of 
his people. If, on the other hand, the insurrection was 
only partial, and the Raja continued to be supported by a 
respectable portion of the chiefs and the people, then the 
mediation was to be ofifered, although not as a rights as 
asserted by Man Sing, in virtue of the existing treaty. 
Native Princes were expected to have the power of con- 
trolling their own subjects ; and if they drove them into 
rebellion, they must take the consequences : the British 
Government was not under any obligation to defend them 
in such cases. In these instructions it was assumed that 
rebellion was the natural result of oppression ; an infer- 
ence unwarranted by the past history of Rajputana, which 
repeatedly exhibited the feudatory chiefs of the several 
states combining against their sovereign for the further- 
ance of their private interests, or the gratification of 
private resentment. It was assimied also, that there ex- 
isted a people with political rights and wishes, which was 
utterly at variance with the actual condition of affairs or 
the state of society ; the merchants, artisans, and agricul- 
turists of Marwar being wholly indiflFerent in the quarrel, 
and preferring tranquillity, however preserved, to the 
triumph of either the Thakurs or the Raja : and to con- 
sign a protected state to be desolated by the ravages of a 
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dyil war, which the slightest degree of interposition would BOOK III. • 
at once have preTented, was an obvious dereliction of the chap. tiii. 
obb'gation which the British Qovemment had undertaken, — — 
of maintaining the peace and prosperity of Hindustan. 1828-86. ; 
There was, in fact, no real difference whether hostilities 
occurred between the Rajas of Jaypur and Jodhpur, or 
between the Thakur of Pokam and his liege lord. In 
either case, the interruption of trade, the desolation of 
the fields, the assemblage of lawless undisciplined bands, 
and indiscriminate rapine and murder, were certain to 
ensue ; and it was the duty of the British Government, 
as the paramount power, to prevent, what it might easily 
prevent, the perpetration of outrages, which tended to 
bring back the times of anarchy, which had at first com- 
pelled its interference with the politics of Central India. 

The intimation of the purpose of the British Govern- 
ment to mediate between Man Sing and his rebellious 
chiefs, was received with ready submission by them both. 
No material advantage had been gained by either, and 
although Dhokal Sing occupied Dudhwana and threatened 
Nagore, he and his adherents had been unable to raise the 
siege of Ahwa by the Raja's army. Neither seemed in- 
clined to risk an encounter in the field, or was able to 
keep on foot an effective force, for want of funds to pay 
the troops. In this condition of weakness, Dhokal Sing 
was apprised that he must retire from Marwar, or he 
would be treated as an enemy to the British Government. 
He immediately complied, and withdrew to Bhikaneer, 
expressing a hope that some provision would be made for 
h\n\ — a hope he was not allowed to retain, as no notice 
was to be taken of him in any negociation that might be 
instituted. None was, however, opened. The proposed 
interference had impressed the contending parties with 
a conciliatory disposition, and terms were settled between 
Man Sing and his Thakurs by mutual agreement. The 
confiscated lands were restored to the principal chiefs, and 
the possessions and privileges of others no longer menaced. 
Hostilities consequently ceased. 

The termination of actual hostilities in Marwar failed 
to restore to the principality the advantage of order and 
good government. Man Sing was superstitiously devoted . 
to a sect of religious mendicants or Jogis, from whom he 
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BOOK III. chose not only his spiritual guides^ bat his principal ooon- 
opAP. viii. sellora, entrusting to them a large share of his reyenues, 
— ^^-— and the whole chai^ge of the administration.^ Great abuses 
1823-85 followed ; and the hill tribes, a prey to the exactions of 
the fiscal officers, abandoned their villages, and turning 
robbers, plundered the contiguous districts. The frontier 
of Sirohi particularly suffered ; and the ravages in that 
direction were secretly encouraged by Man Sing. The ex- 
postulations addressed to him were either unavailing^ or 
provoked manifestations of suUenness and disrespect ; an 
instance of which was displayed in his declining, up<ui 
frivolous excuses, to meet the Gtovemor-General at Aj- 
mere in 1831, although the Bana of Udaypur, and the 
young Baja of Jaypur,Ms equals or superiors, afforded him 
an example. The tribute also fell into arrears, and the 
urgent demand for payment made by the agent at Ajmere 
was not calculated to improve his temper. He was also 
compelled to furnish his quota of 1,500 horse to serve 
with a British detachment sent from the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1833, under Colonel Litchfield, against the robber 
tribes of the desert of Parkur, whose depredations on 
Sirohi were secretly instigated by the Raja. The British 
troops defeated a body of the Khosas, and, advancing to 
Chattan and Balmer, two of the principal towns, took and 
destroyed them. The Jodhpur contingent not only proved 
useless, but were convicted of treacherously giving the 
Khosas private information of the movements of the force, 
and endeavouring to obstruct the capture of Balmer. 
After its capture, the leader of the EJiosas was secreted 
by the commandant of the Jodhpur horse, who very un- 
willingly gave him up to the determined command €3i 
Colonel Litchfield. The capture of Balmer was a source 

1 The ori((!n of his devotion to the Jogis, commenced with a Incky gnen 
made by Deo-nath. When Man Shig wax besieged in Julore, and propowd to 
surrender, Dco-nath promised, if he would wait two or three days, he woirid 
etfect a change in his position. It so happened that on the third day, his 
cousin Bhim Sing, then Ruja of Jodhpur, died, and Man Sing was called to the 
succession. He ever after believed implicitly in the sapematoral knowledge of 
the JoG^is. Deonath was murdered, as described vol. ii. 179, and one canse of 
Man Sing's inveteracy against the chiefii, was their beinn implicated in flie 
murder. His son, Lada-nath, kept alive this feeling in the mind of the SL^m, 
Of the revenues of Jodhpur, estimated at thirty-seven lakhs (£370,000), seven 
were alienated in favour of the Jogis and their temples. Ten lakhs fbrmed tbe 
Jagirs of the Tliakurs, leaving twenty fur the JEUu'a. The Jogia had, also, fire 
per cent, on the revenues of the Khalsa or Crown lands, which were v^ued at 
fifteen laklis. 
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of profbtind vexation to Man Slug, who ascribed the sao- BOOK III. 
08S9 of the expedition in part to the co- operation of the chat. vnr. 
Jesaelmer contingent which had also been called out, and — 
shortly afterwards displayed his resentment, by allowing 1828-§5. 
his troops to invade and lay waste the Jesselmer territory, 
carrying their ravages to within twelve miles of the cap- 
ital. Obliged to recall the troops by the menaces of the 
Political Agent) Man Sing denied that they had entered 
Jesselmer with any other intention than that of concert-. 
ing with the Raja's officers the means of suppressing 
border disturbances, and unhesitatingly asserted that thay 
had not committed any outrage ; an assertion notoriously 
untrue. Other acts of violence followed on the Krishna- 
gerh territory, which were traced to a feudatory of Jodh- 
pur ; and cldefs adhering to the party of the Raja were 
allowed to connive at the depredations of marauding 
bands, affording them an asylum, and sharing their booty. 
As this conduct could not be overlooked with any regard 
to the character of the British Government^ Man Sing was 
informed that he would be held responsible for these dis- 
orders, and desired to suppress them ; but he either dis- 
puted their occurrence, or professed his inability to 
prevent them. He also asserted his right to shelter 
fugitives from justice, and refused to apprehend and give 
up a number of Thugs who had escaped from the pursuit 
of the British officer into the Marwar territory. To such 
a degree of audacity were the banditti of Jodhpur excited 
by the conduct of the Raja, that a strong party attacked 
and plundered the residence of a British medical officer, 
situated close to the station of Ajmere. As there appear- 
ed to be no likelihood of prevailing on Man Sing to take 
any measures for preventing these excesses, or indemnify- 
ing the sufferers; and as he pertinaciously refused to 
deliver up the malefactors who had fled into his territories, 
it was judged advisable to have recourse to more absolute 
means, and force him to acquiescence, or dispossess him 
of his dominions It was accordingly determined to recur 
to military operations; and a force was assembled at 
Ajmere after the rains of 1834, imder the command of 
Brigadier Stevenson,' which was destined to move against 

1 C<»si8ting of three troops of horse, and seven companies of foot artillerv, 
two squadrons of His M^esty's 1 1th dragoons, 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 7th regi- 
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BOOK in. Jodhpur. Their services were not requisite : the demon-* 
CHAP. Tiu> stration sufficed. A deputation of his most confidential 
— — and respectable advisers was despatched by Man Sing to 
1828-85. Ajmere with fiiU powers to concede whatever was demand- 
ed.^ The only difficulties turned upon the payment of 
the expense of the armament, which the envoys declared 
the inability of the treasury of Jodhpur to discharge ; and 
the relinquishment of the privilege of protecting per- 
sons who should take refuge within the confines of the 
principality. These were, however, surmounted ; and an 
agreement was concluded, by which Man Sing consented, 
1. To indemnify the people of Sirohi, Jesselmer, and Krish- 
nagerh, and Dr. Mottley, for the damages committed by 
the Jodhpur robbers. 2. To address a letter to the Go- 
vernor-General in a respectful form, expressing his regret 
for the past. 3. To give up fugitive Thugs without detri- 
ment to the general right of * Sarana,* or protection of 
persons seeking asylum within his territory.* 4. To ad- 
mit the arbitration of British officers in regard to the 
mutual claims of Jodhpur and Sirohi for acts of border 
violence. 5. To reimburse the cost of the troops collected 
against him. 6. To furnish his contingent in a state of 
efficiency. This last condition was finally commuted to 
the payment of an annual sum which was applied to the 
maintenance of a local corps, the Marwar Legion, which, 
xmder British officers, has been employed to prevent dish 
turbances and depredations on the confines of Sirohi and 
Marwar. A share of the Salt Lake and district of Samb- 
har, which appertained to Jodhpur, was taken possession 
of as security for the payment of the pecuniary demands 
upon the Raja. The subsequent transactions with Jodh- 
pur belong to a later date. 

ments of cavalry, and Blair's local horse, His Majesty's 26tli fbot, and eleTen 
regiments of Native Infantry ; the Srd, 6tb, 32nd, 23rd, 28th, 32nd, SGtta, and 
5l8t, 61st, and 68th, >vith siege and field trains. 

* " What occasion could there be," inquired the Vakils, " for the inarch 
of an army against the Raja? a single Chaprasi (a servant wearing a badge,) 
sent to Jodhpur to communicate the Govemor-General*8 pleasure, would have 
secnrcNl obedience." 

3 The obligation to grant protection to persons soliciting it withoot any 
reference to the occasion which had made them need it, is of universal recog- 
nition by the Hindus, is one of their most cherished preiudices, and is appa- 
rently of ancient date. The feeling, probably originated in a state of sodcty, 
when there was little protection of persons, either by the Uws or the govem- 
ment ; and has in India, at least, soryived its advantages. 
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The interoomse with Jaypur, through the whole period BOOK IIL 
embracing the adminiatratioDs of Lord Amherst and Lord chap, yiii, 
W. Bentinck, was more intimate and more imeasy than ' 

that maintained with any of the leading states of Ri^ 1888-85. 
putana ; and after exhibiting the extremes of interference 
and of abstinence from interference, terminated in a 
catastrophe which was wholly unprecedented, and which 
was followed by a still closer and more authoritative con- 
nection. We have already had occasion to advert to the 
necessity of appointing a permanent Resident at Jaypur, 
arising out of the infancy of the Raja, the regency of his 
mother, and the conflicting pretensions of competitors 
for the duty of conducting public affairs. The latter had 
been silenced by the compulsory retirement of Jota Ram, 
a man of the mercantile profession, and a 'Sraogee' or 
Jain by religion, and the appointment of Rawal Bhyri Sal, 
one of the principal Thakurs of the State, and the nearest 
in affinity to the Raja, to the office of Mukhtar or Mana- 
ger — the struggle was far from being ended. 

The departure of Jota Ram from the Court of Jaypur, 
was followed by no diminution of his influence with the 
Rani ; and he kept up a constant correspondence with 
the Zenana, through Rup^ a Bandharin, or slave girl, who 
had acquired the most absolute ascendancy over the mind 
of the regent mother. His interests were also represented 
by his brother, Hookum Chand, Sraogee, who was per- 
mitted to retain the charge of the disbursements of the 
female apartments. To these individuals were united 
several of the Thakurs, the personal or political opponents 
of Bhyri Sal, and their joint efforts were incessantly 
directed to occasion embarrassment in his administration, 
and involve him in discredit with the British Resident. 
Among other intrigues, a formidable mutiny was excited 
among the troops ; and five battalions marched from their 
quarters, and occupied the city on the usual plea of re- 
quiring payment of arrears. Bhyri Sal was threatened 
with their vengeance, and was obliged to fly to the Resi- 
dency for protection. With some difficulty, and only after 
troops had been ordered from the cantonments of Nasir- 
abad, the mutineers were prevailed on to retire ; but the 
country was in a general state of alarm and insecurity, 
and a serious deffdcation of the public revenue was in- 
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BOOK III curred, which was likely to impede the punctual payment 
^«AF. VIII. of the tribute due to the Britiflh Government. 

As the Rani mother and her partisans attributed the 

1828-85. public disorders and the decrease of the revences to the 
incapacity and malversation of the Rawal, and insisted 
that the only remedy for such an unsatisfactory aspect of 
affairs was his removal ; and as the advantages expected 
from his nomination had not been realised, Sir David 
Ochterlony recommended, in 1824, his displacement, and 
the formation of a new ministry, to be appointed by the 
Bani. The recommendation was adopted. Megh Sing, 
one of the Thakurs of the Rani's faction, was made 
Mukhtar, and Hookum Chand, Dewan, or Minister of Fi- 
nance. Bhyri Sal was allowed, on submitting his accounts 
for audit, to retire to his Jagir of Samode, imder thp 
guarantee of the British Government for his property, hie 
life, and his honoiur. He was also permitted to have a 
representative in regular attendance on the Resident. 
The new ministers were the creatures of Jota Ram and 
the Bandharin; and the conduct of public afiBsiirs be- 
came every day more notoriously inefficient and corrupt. 
Doubts began to be entertained also as to the existence 
of the young Raja ; for, although he should have made 
his appearance in public, having attained his seventh 
year, he was still secluded in the privacy of the female 
i^ai-tments of the palace ; and had not been seen by any 
of the chiefs or people for the last three years. The 
doubt was not confined to the popular voice. It was 
openly expressed to the Resident, by the Raja of Bhikaner, 
whose daughter was the affianced bride of the Raja of 
Jaypur, and who insisted on ihe presentation of the young 
Raja, if really living, to his chiefs, and the appointment 
of one of them as his guardian. The appearance of the 
Raja in public was, nevertheless, still delayed ; and the 
Rani persisted in ascribing all the popular discontent^ and 
the embarrassment of the finances, to the effect of Bhyri 
Sal's misgovemment, pressing imporbimately for permis- 
sion being granted to Jota Ram to return to Court, as the 
only individual capable of restoring the affairs of Jaypur 
to a prosperous condition, and enabling her to dischai|;e 
with regularity the tribute to the Company. Her impor- 
tunities at length succeeded, and Jota Ram was allowed, 
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early in 1826y to return from his exile, and again exercise BOOK III. 
bis personal influence over Rup& and her mistress. chap. tih. 

llie restoration of Jota Ram to power was most dis- 

tasteful to many of the principal Thakurs; and they 1828-35. 
earnestly requested the interference of the Resident, to 
obtain their admission to the presence of their Raja. ^If 
you were not here/* they observed, " we should soon com- 
pel the Regent Rani to produce her son;" and they 
complained bitterly that soldiers of a tribe so distinguished 
as theirs, of kin to the oldest princes of Hindustan, should 
be subject to the orders of bankers and women. They 
professed their readiness to obey whatever the Resident 
should command. The reports of the death of the young 
Baja gained extensive credence ; and it was affirmed that 
the child having died, a Brahman boy had been secretly 
introduced into the Zenana, in his place, by Rup^ to 
personate the son of the Rani, and so prolong her regency, 
and that from her instnmientality in this plot, proceeded 
her despotic influence over her mistress. In order to put 
an end to these rumours, the Resident was ordered to 
require the Rani to state what her intentions were with 
regard to the production of the Raja. She consented that 
his public appearance should take place on his attaining 
his eighth year ; but objected to the attendance of Bhyri 
Sal and the chiefs of his faction : while he claimed a right 
to be present, and to take precedence as the hereditary 
Patel> of the Raj. The disputes on this subject, and with 
respect to the Rani's right to fix the time for the Raja's 
appearance rose to great violence, and apprehensions were 
entertained of a civil war, if the chiefs with their ad- 
herents should be congregated at Jaypur. In the mean 
time the Rani contrived to hold an informal levee, at 
which the young Raja was introduced and presented to 
the Resident^ and to a few of the chiefs who supported 
the party of the regent mother. The question of the 
continued regency of the Rani, or of the appointment of 
a guardian was next to be decided ; and its determination 
was not likely to be peaceably settled, without the inter- 
position of the British Government. 

1 The term is nsnADf confined to the head of » vinage : but It itm not in- 
eomiHitible with that of a Thakur, or military chief, indicating the priiLltlTO 
agrio^tonlchancter of tiie Rajput noble. 
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BOOK III, Most of the Thakurs bad been drawn to Jaypor bj tb^ 
CHAP, viiu expected public appearance of tbe young Baja ; but tboee 

7 only of tbe Hani's faction were allowed to enter tbe city; 

1828-36. BhyriSal and his confederates were encamped outside. 
The instructions of tbe British Govemm^it sanctioned 
this assemblage, and directed the Besident to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to collect tbe votes of e^ Uie 
chiefs, with regard to tbe right of the Bani to retain tbo 
regency, and appoint her own Minister. Seventy-two 
Thakurs attended at the Besidency, and the majority voted 
against the Bani's claims, affirming that the management 
of affairs should now be entrusted to a male guardian, 
and that the fittest person for the office was Bawal Bbyri 
Sal. A few days afterwards, their opinions imderwent a 
change. The Political Besident at Delhi, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, having come to Jaypur at the end of 1826, 
and repeated the scrutiny, found that a largo 
majority now voted in favour of the continuation ai 
the Begent Bani's absolute authority. No precedent 
existed for its cessation at any given period under ma- 
turity : nor did it appear that the usages of tbe Bajputs 
authorised any appeal to the chiefs on the subject. At a 
subsequent visit to tbe palace, where a conference was 
held with the Bani through the usual screen, the young 
Baja came from behind it, and seating himself on tbe 
knees of Sir C. Metcalfe, threw his arms round his neck^ 
and begged for protection for himself, and support for tbe 
rights of his mother. Both parties were willing to leave 
the decision entirely to the British Besident, but he pre* 
ferred to repeat the appeal to the chiefs, after winnowing, 
the list and excluding those who were considered 'not 
entitled to vote. The number was thus reduced to fifty, 
and out of them twenty-eight voted in favour of the 
Bani's claims. She was guaranteed in the retention of 
tbe Begency and the privilege of nominating her officers. 
Bao Chand Sing was accordingly appointed Mukhtar, or 
Vice-Begent> and Kahan Sing commander .of the forces ; 
Hookum Chand made way for his son-in-]aw Prem Chand, 
but continued virtually minister. Jota Bam had no os- 
tensible office, but was, in fact, Begent. A public Court 
was held, at which the young Baja, seated on the lap of 
the Besident, received the homage of all his chiefs, except 
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Bhyri Sal and his principal adherents, who withdrew from BOOK in. 
Oourt. Sir Charles Metcalfe, after visiting the Bana of chaf.vhi.* 

Udaypnr, returned to Delhi. . . 

The new CJoyemment was not more prosperous in its 1828-86. 
administration of affairs, than any of its predecessors. 
The great objects of the persons in power were to enrich 
.themselves at the expense of the state, and to humiliate 
and despoil the chiefs who were opposed to them. The 
different fiactions became more inveterate in their mutual 
animosities ; and they were only prevented from coming 
-to open hostilities by the guarantee which the British 
Government had granted to the chiefs as long as they 
preserved their allegiance to the Raja, a guarantee which, 
while it baulked the vindictive projects of Jota Ram, 
retained the Thakurs in obedience through apprehension 
of the forfeiture of the security by any act of violence 
originating with themselves. The misappropriation of the 
revenue produced its usual results — arrears of pay to the 
troops, and their consequent insubordination, oppressive 
exactions from the peasantry, and their abandonment of 
their fields for a life of robbery and murder — arrears of 
the tribute payable to the British Government, and 
threats of assuming territory for its liquidation. Jota 
Bam in fear of his hfe, which was threatened by the 
mutinous soldiers, was compelled to disgorge some of his 
•ill-gotten treasure, and succeeded for a while in averting 
the storm. Arrangements were also made for the pay- 
ment of the arrears of tribute; and its regular discharge 
was promised by the Rani, if the British Government 
would consent to the public recognition of Jota Ram as 
the prime minister of Jaypur. Hitherto, although he had 
been allowed to return to the capital and exercise the full 
weight of his personal influence with Rup4 and the Rani, 
he had not been invested with any official character, in 
consequence of the reluctance of the Government of India 
,to acknowledge him in a ministerial capacity. The objec- 
<tion was now waived, in the hope that he might be able 
•to act with more confidence and energy when publicly 
nwponsible, and devise some remedy for the disorders of 
the principality. 

The measures adopted by the new minister, althc ^gh 
not inconsistent with the interests of the state, were ill« 
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BOOK III. calculated to allay the resentment and jealousy of the 
CHAB. yiu. Thakurs, as it was proposed to make them answerable for 

all plunder committed by their followers — to deprive 

1828 85. them of some of their hereditary offices — and to displace 
by regular garrisons the troops of the Thakurs, who 
originally occupied certain forts, haying lands assigned to 
them on that accoimt, which lands were to be resumed. 
A demand was also made upon the chiefs for a money 
contribution for the maintenance of the troops of the 
Raja; a tax which, although formerly levied, had been 
discontinued for many years. These arrangements pro- 
voked general dissatisfaction among the chiefs ; and many 
of those who had supported the Rani and her minister 
now deserted her cause. Troops were raised on either 
side. The four hereditary governors of Ranthambore, a 
strong fortress jointly garrisoned by contingents of the 
chiefs, and a detachment of the royid forces, expelled the 
latter, strengthened the fortifications, and collected the 
revenues of the surrounding districts. Hookum Chand^ 
with the regular battalions, was sent against the fort, and 
urgent applications were made in 1830, to the Political 
Agent, at Ajmere, for the assistance of troops to quiet 
the disturbances, under the article of the treaty which 
bound the British Qovemment to protect the territory of 
Jaypur. As this protection was designed against external 
enemies only, the assistance was refused ; and all int^-* 
ference was declined beyond an intimation to the Thakui% 
who had the benefit of the British guarantee, that if they 
failed in the performance of their prescriptive duties, the 
guarantee would be withdrawn. The parties were, in a 
great measure, left, therefore, to their own passions, the 
effects of which were speedily manifested in the general 
prevalence of disorder and tumult, and the perpetration 
of violent outrages not only within the limits of Jaypur 
but on all the surrounding districts. 

I'he mutual weakness of the parties compelled them^ 
after some idle indications of reciprocal animosity, to 
desist from hostilities, and concur in an apparent recon^ 
ciliation. The privileges of the Thakurs were acknow* 
lodged ; and all were admitted to favour, except Bhyri Sal, 
between whom and Jota Ram, there subsisted an unap- 
peasable hatred ; and the young Raja of Ehaitri, whose 
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Jagir the minister, taking advantage of his joath, was BOOK IIL 
bent upon sequestrating. That the Kaja of Jaypur had ohap vm. 
been tutored to adopt the policy of his mothers chief — ^^— 
councillor, was evident from the tenor of his communica- 1828-86. 
tions with the Governor-General, whom he visited when 
at Ajmere ; and his subsequent correspondence, and that 
of the Bani with Lord William Bentinck, in which they 
earnestly pressed the annulment of the guarantee, and 
the exclusion of the Vakils, or agents of the Chiefis, from 
access to the Political Agent. These requests were re- 
fused; but the Baja was assured that no interference 
would be exercised with the internal administration of 
his principality, beyond the specific instances in which a 
guarantee had been granted; and that such security 
would be considered as cancelled by any disregard of the 
obligations, which, according to the usages of the Raj, 
were incumbent on its feudatories. Putting his own inter- 
pretation on these concessions, Jota Ram shortly after- 
wards levied a powerful army ; and, imder pretence of 
enforcing the military contribution due by the Thakurs, 
and restoring order in the Shekhawati country, in which 
Ehaitri was situated, despatched it against the latter: 
menacing at the same time Samode, the Jagir of Bhyri 
Sal, who was accused of having employed assassins to 
murder the minister ; and Chamura, the estate of one of 
the sons of Bhyri Sal, who had been adopted by the former 
^hief, and had succeeded in virtue of that adoption, which 
the minister pretended to regard as invalid. Although 
informed that these aggressions would not be permitted 
by the British Government^ as the Jagirs in question were 
under its protection, and desii*ed to recall his troops, it 
was not until he was threatened with an advance of a 
British force that he consented to remove them from the 
menaced districts. The accusation against Bhyri Sal, of 
having employed hired assassins to destroy Jota Ram, was 
made the subject of a special investigation, by Captain 
Spiers, who was sent for the purpose to Jaypur, and was 
proved to be utterly without foundation : all proceedings 
against the Rawal were, therefore, positively interdicted. 

The malevolence of Jota Ram having been frustrated of 
tite object which he had endeavoured to accomplish bj 
force of arms and by fe^be accusations, he resorted to 

vounu t 
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BOOK III. other expedients, and attempted to substantiate daioas 
CHAP. yni. against Bhyri Sal to a ruinous amount for the arrears of 

the military contribution, to which the Eawal denied that 

1828-35. he had ever been liable. The representations of both 
parties were submitted, through the Political Agent to the 
Gk>Yemor-G^neraL Those of the Baja and the Hani, evi- 
dently under the dictation of the Minister, were couched 
in the most intemperate language ; accusing the agent of 
partiality and corruption ; and intimating a want of reli- 
ance on the injustice and impartiality of the Qovemor- 
G(eneral himself. For this style of communication they 
were reprimanded, and the Baja was obliged to offer an 
imperfect apology. At this period, early in 1834, the Bani 
regent died ; and it was aunounced that the Baja was now 
of sufficiently mature age to undertake the personal con- 
duct of the administration. Jota Bam, however, continued 
to retain his ascendancy, and to persist in his vindictive 
projects against Bhyri Sal and his friends. Their execu- 
tion was suspended by the alarm occasioned by the assem- 
blage of a force at Ajmere, although collected without 
any hostile intention towards Jaypur. 

The force assembled at Ajmere was at first intended, as 
we have seen, to march against Jodhpur: but when its 
movements in that direction were arrested by the timely 
submission of Man Sing, the next object of its employment 
was the subjugation of the robber chiefs of Shekhawat], 
who for some years past had infested the territories on 
their confines with predatory incursions, and had latterly 
committed daring acts of outrage upon the subjects and 
dependants of the British Government. Nominally feudar 
tories of Jaypur, the chiefe of Shekhawati paid no regard 
to the injunctions of the court; and confiding in the 
strength of their forts, and the desert aridity of their soil, 
pursued a reckless career of insubordination and rapine. 
As the Jaypur (Government was either unable or unwilling 
to put down the Shekhawati plimderers, the task was 
undertaken by the Government of India, and a part of the 
Ajmere force was directed to march against them. ^ 
The division entered the Shekhawati country at the 

1 Ck>n8i8ting of two regiments of Cavalry, tbe 4th and 7th, and the Srd Local 
Horse, six regiments of N.I., two troops of Hone, and five companies at Vwd 
Artmny, with Sappers and Miners. 
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Bod of November, 1834 ; and was met by the Sikhar Eaja, BOOK IIT. 
one of the most powerful of the Thakurs, who placed chap. vm. 

himself and his town at the disposal of the British Agent. 

His example was followed by the other chiefs ; and their 1828-35. 
forts were given up without resistance. On advancing to 
the north, a detachment of Local Horse, commanded by 
Lieutenant Forster, encountered some opposition in at- 
tempting to apprehend Sujawal Khan, one of the most 
notorious of the plundering chiefis ; but the Shekhawatis 
were defeated and their leader was secured. The different 
strongholds in this part of the country were also occupied ; 
and such as had been the haunts of the banditti were 
dismantled. After the accomplishment of these duties, 
the army was broken up, a small detachment only being 
left in the province until a contingent force, to be raised 
in the country from among the feudatory tribes, known 
as Larkhanis, Bidawats, Barautias, and by other designa- 
tiims, and placed under British officers, could be organised. 
The country was retained, and the tributes due to Jaypur 
transferred to the British authorities ; and the portion of 
the Sambhar Salt Lake and district belonging to Jaypur 
was also occupied until the cost of the expedition should 
be reimbursed. The more respectable chiefis professed to 
be well-pleased with the change of rule ; but the whole 
transaction gave great offence to Jaypur. At an early 
stage of the proceedings, Jota Ram had repaired to Ajmere, 
where he had expostulated against the expedition as un- 
necessary, engaging to prevent the repetition of the 
excesses of the Shekhawatis. When he found that his 
inclination or ability to effect the object was doubted, he 
requested permission to accompany the force; but his 
presence wes thought more likely to embarrass than to 
fecilitate communication with the chiefis, and his request 
was declined. On his return to Jaypur, he counselled the 
Baja to protest against the occupation of the Shekhawati 
district and the Sambhar lake, or to be made responsible 
for Ihe military charges ; and the disregard shewn to his 
wishes was attributed to the private enmity which the 
Fcditical Agent, now Major Alves, was accused of enter- 
taining against the Minister. Strong suspicions were sug- 
gested of the motives of Jota Ram's anxiety concerning 
the Shekhawati expedition ; and there were good reasons 
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BOOK IIL to infer his partioipation in the booty oi the phmderom. 

CHAP. vm. A general rumour also prevailed, that the Raja was h^ 

^— "~ in a state of restraint which left him no longer a free 

1828-35. agent ; and a still more serious (diarge against the Minister 

was shortly afterwards current. 

Soon after the dispersion of the Sh^hawati field f(»«e, 
or in February, 1835, the Raja of Jaypur died. His death 
was sudden. No previous indisposition had been heard 
of; and an almost universid opinion was current that his 
end had been accelerated by the machinations of Jota Ram 
and Rup4 Bandharin, in order to prolong their ascendancy 
during the minority of the infant son of the Rs^a. The 
popular belief that the Raja had been poisoned was pub- 
licly manifested when the body was carried to be buried ; 
and the attempts to silence the demonstration occasioned 
an affray, in which several lives were lost. Jota Ram 
professed his anxiety to resign his authority, and suggested 
that the British Gk>vernment should take tiiie administrar 
tion upon itself. His sincerity was questionable, for he 
was known to be engaged in active intrigues to gaia 
partizans ; and a letter was pretended to have been re- 
ceived by him from the mother of the infiemt, imploring 
him to remain to watch ov^ the interests of her son. 
Although conceiving that a jMresMit investigation of the 
charges against Jota Ram and Rup& would not be likely to 
lead to any satisfactory result^ the Government admitted 
that the imiversality of the belief was a sufficient reason 
for their removal. The resignation of the former was 
accepted ; the latter was desired to leave the palace. The 
guardianship of the infant Raja was imdertaken by the 
British Government ; and the Political Agent was directed 
to repair to Jaypur, wid concert with the principal diiefii 
the arrangements to be adopted. Agreeably to these 
resolutions, Major Alves went to Jaypur, where his timely 
arrival prevented a threatened tumuk and affitty. Many 
of the Thakurs, with their armed retainers, were in the 
city. Jota Ram's adherents were also numerous: to" 
mercenary troops had command of the palace, and the 
people were in a state of violent agitation. After cOBaii)t*> 
ing with Bhyri Sal and the other chie&, it was detennmed 
that the personal charge of the infant Bi^ should lemehi 
with the mother ; but that the administration skoold be 
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intcQirtad to a oounoil of the principcd ohiefti under the BOOK III. 
preddeacj of Bhyri Sal, and in oommunioation with the chap. ▼hi. 
Politioal Agent. Jota Bam was sent off to Deosar, about — — 
tiiirfy miles fvom Jaypur ; and Bup6 was convejed to a 1828-85. 
reaidenoe in tiie town, where a guard oi British Sipahis 
was required to protect her from the fury of the mob. 
The council of Begencj was formed; and notwithstanding 
the intrigues of a party to obtain power by instigating 
the mother of the Baja to lay <^m to the Begency, the 
new government was apparently in the course of acquir- 
ing consolidation and ^oiency, when its labours were 
int^Tupted by an unexpected and alarming disturbance, 
attended with an attempt upon the life of the Besident 
and the murder of Mr. Blake, lus assistant, and of several 
of the native servants of the Besidenoy. 

On the 4th of June^ the Besident, attended by Mr. 
Kake, Lieutenant Ludlow, and Comet Macnaghten, had an 
interview witii the Bani mother and the Thakurs, at the 
palaee. As the party quitted the palace, Major Alves, 
when moimting his elephant, was attacked by a man from 
amcmg the bystanders, armed with a sword, by whom he was 
geverdy wounded. The assassin was seized : the Besident, 
whose wounds were not mortal, was placed in a palankin, 
and acoompanied by Lieut. Ludlow and Cornet Mac- 
naghten, conveyed to the Besidenoy. They met with 
neither insult nor molestation as they passed through the 
oity, nor did Mr. Macnaghten, who returned to the palace, 
encounter any obstruction. Having recommended Mr. 
Blake to leave the assassin, who had been well secured, in 
eharge of the guard, Mr.Macnaghten again quitted thecourt- 
yard to rejoin the Besident, and upon his issuing firom the 
gateway, was assailed with all kinds of missiles from the 
mob outside, from which he escaped with difficulty. The 
tumult was confined, however, to the immediate vicinity 
of the palace, and othw parts of the town presented no 
appearance of excitement. Beports had been insidiously 
spread among the crowd, who had assembled about the 
palace gates, that some undefined act of violence had been 
perpetrated by the British Besident, and the ferment thus 
•xoited was aggravated by the [appearance of Mr. Blake^ 
who held in his hand the blood-stained sword of the 
MUM win As he left ^e pi^aee on his elephant a number 
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BOOK ni. of anned men, cliiefly Minas^ joined by the mob^ attacked 
cHAF. iriii. him, and endeavoured to hamstring the elephant or climb 
■ up into the howda. Stones and spears were also thrown 

1828-85. at him, and finding it would be impossible to make his 
way aUve through the furious multitude, he stopped at a 
temple, and with one attendant chaprasi, and the driver of 
the elephant^ entered it through a window, as the doors 
were closed. Two persons in the temple o<mducted the 
party to a small chamber and shut the doors, endeavouring 
to provide for their safety ; but the mob forced their way 
in, and while some of them burst open the doors, others 
ascended the roo^ and breaking through it hurled various 
missiles upon the fugitives. Mr. Blake then attempted to 
quit the chamber, but was cut down as soon as he left it. 
The chaprasi was also killed. The elephant driver was 
saved. The body of Mr. Blake was cast into the streets^ 
but was recovered on the following day, and sent to the 
Residency by the Rawal, who, although somewhat tardy in 
lud exertions, succeeded in suppressing this tumiQt with- 
out much difficulty. The chiefs at Jaypur united in 
expressing their regret and indignation, and their deter- 
mination to punish all concerned in the outrage. Several 
of the most active in the affray were accordingly appre- 
hended and sentenced to death ; and a minute investigaticMi 
was instituted with regard to the <Higin and instigates of 
the crime. From the depositions of the assassin and 
of another miscreant who had led the attack on Mr. Blake^ 
with other collateral and documentary evidence, the insti- 
gation of the crime was traced to a knot of Jain bankers 
of Jaypur, partisans of Jota Ram, and acting under his 
suggestions and those of his brother and nephew, Hookum 
Chfimd and Futteh Lai. The main object of the plot was 
to embroil Bhyri Sal with the British Government ; and 
the murder of the British Resident was to be perpetrated 
with the design, either of its being imputed to the treachery 
of the Thakur, or to establish his incapacity for the office 
with which he was invested, and his inabihty to wmiT^fAir^ 
order in Jaypur. The popular tumult which followed the 
assault upon the Resident and led to the murder of Mr. 
Blake, was in some measure the work of the emissaries of 
the conspirators ; but it arose in a still greater degree frcon 
the contagious influence of causeless agitation upon a tiu> 
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bnlent crowd, many of whom carried arms, and from a BOOK III. 
mixed feeUng of fear and hatred of Europeans. The chap. vm. 

excitement was, howeyer, the work of the moment. The • 

city in general had remained tranquil ; and the tumult 1828-81. 
round the palace was allayed by the yery first efforts of 
the authorities for its suppression. No demonstration 
whatever was made by any class of the people in favour of 
those who were apprehended and condenmed ; and they 
all paid the full penalty of their crimes by the sentence of 
a native tribunal of the principal Thakurs. Death was 
inflicted on those who had been convicted of being person- 
ally engaged in instigating the murder of the Resident or 
in perpetrating the death of Mr. Blake. Jota Bam and 
his brother were sentenced to the same fate, but the sen- 
tence was commuted to imprisonment for life in the 
British territory. Other subordinate agents were impri- 
soned for various periods. A military detachment was 
ordered from Nasirabad for the protection of the Resident 
and the Regency, but its services were not needed, and it 
was recalled. The presence of the Political Agent was 
felt to be essential to the efl&ciency of the native govern- 
ment, and he was continued at Jaypur. At a subsequent 
period, it became necessary to appoint a permanent Resi- 
dent, and to place the Council of Regency under his 
immediate protection. Such being the termination of the 
long-continued and mischievous policy of holding back 
from interference with the internal government of Jaypur, 
and leaving it to the tmcontroUed wiU of a weak and 
vicious woman and an unprincipled and profligate minister. 
The secondary states of Rajputana suffered in various 
degrees from the same undecided policy ; and during its 
operation were subjected to internal disorder and external 
aggression. The disputes between the Raja of Erishnn- 
gerh and his feudatories, which ended in his abdication, 
have been already adverted to, and they were not quieted 
until they had exposed the bordering districts^ including 
that of Ajmere, to be ravaged by the lawless bands of 
mercenaries who were enlisted on either side, and who, 
iU-paid and insubordinate, supported themselves by undia- 
tinguishing plimder. The petty states of Dungarpur, 
Banswara, and Pertabgerh, as long as they were unddr the 
direoticm of British officers, subject to the authority of 
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BOOK in. the Besident at Indore, ei^jed internal tranqoillitj, and 
CHAP. Yui. were gradually advancing in prosperity ; when the discon- 

tinuance of the separate agencies, and the relaxation of 

1828-86. British control over the misrule of their princes, again 
subjected them to the depredations of the neighbouring 
forest tribes of Kiils and Minae^ and the oontumacious 
conduct of their dependant chie& ; the immediate effects 
of which were the diminution of the revenues, and the 
arrears and ultimate reduction of the tributes. The state 
of Sirohi, which had been reduced to extreme ¥nretchednes8 
by the aggressions of its neighbours and the imbecility of 
its rulers, was, in like manner, recovering from its depres- 
sion, when the removal of the Political Agent, who was 
directed to station himself at Nimuch, in the general 
charge of the affairs of Sirohi, Banswara, Dungarpur, and 
Pertabgerh, and who could no longer, therefore, exercise an 
immediate personal influence over the proceedings of the 
Bao, threw the principality back into its former state 
of disorganization. As much of the mischief resulted 
£rom the depredations committed on the frontier by the 
plunderers from Marwar, they were in some degree checked 
by the military demonstration against Man Sing ; but the 
nature of the country, the habits of the people, and the 
feebleness of Sirohi, still continued to encourage aggres- 
sion ; and the Qovemment was obliged to admit that it 
was necessary to take more effectual measures to put a 
stop to the system of outrage which prevailed, and protect 
the valuable trade which passed between Gu2aerat and 
Pali, in Marwar, across the Sirohi country. With this 
yiew, one of the military assistants of the Political Agent^ 
was stationed on the frontier, in command of a detachment 
of the Jodhpur contingent, and afterwards of the Jodhpur 
Xiegion under British officers. An arrangement which 
^ectually provided for the security of the frontiers. In 
Jesselmer and Bhikaner, interference had, at an earl v date, 
been exerted to repress internal dissensionsi and altnou^ 
the practice was discontinued, the good effects in pari 
subsisted, and no serious interruption of tranquillity arose 
from disputes between the rulers and their feudatories* 
Border quarrels, however, occurred, in consequence of 
which, an army was sent by the Baja of Bhikaner, to 
^taliate for outrages coaunitted by the aubjeots of Je9- 
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aolmer, and a mflitaxy inTasion of the aame eoantry BOOK lU. 
£»llowBd mutual frontier aggressions on the part of CHAP.vm. 
Bohawa^r. The forces of the latter were, however, — ^ 
spontaneously recalled b j the Nawaby in consequence of 1828-36. 
akoming movements of the Sikhs, threatoiing the inra^ 
sion of his tetritoty ; and the Bhikaner troops were with# 
drawn by the desire of the British Gbvemment, as their 
employment was a palpable violation of international 
tranquillity. As the necessity of more active interposition 
began once more to be experienced, a British officer, 
O^ptain Trevelyan, was deputed to bring the disputes 
between these Bajput Princes to an amicable termination.* 
The resolute tone with which Man Sing had been intimid« 
ated into submission — ^the display of mihtaiy strength in 
the Shekhawati country— the virtual assumpti(m of the 
administration of Jaypur— and the authority now exercised 
to enforce the maintenance of peace between contending 
princes— all of them departures from the principle of non* 
intrnfermce, were attended with the most beneficial conse* 
quences, redeeming the British Government from the 
charge of indifference to the best interests of the native 
states, and affording the only security for the perpetuation 
of order and the promotion of prosperity in Hindustan ; 
velianoe on the will, as well as on the power, of the para* 
mount state to repress public violence and punish political 
delinquency. 

A few months prior to the catastrophe at Jaypur, Lord 
William Bentinck had resigned his high office, and departed 
from India. For his management of the relations with 
the native states, and the mischievous consequences by 
which it had been succeeded, he was less responsible than 
the superior authorities in !Ekigland, whose orders it was a 
principle of his ^tdministration implicitly to obey. Ths 
more vigorous measures subsequently adopted, although 
forced upon him by circumstances, were more entirely his 
own, and were entitled to the merit ci decision, and adap* 
tation to the necessities of the native prindpalities. The 
attention of Lord W. Bentinck had, however,^ been mora 
ef^peciaUy directed towards the improvement of the Com^ 

> The objects of the miseioii were completely effected. ~ See Penonal Nar- 
ratire of a Tour through the Western States of Bi^wara in 1835, by Lieut. 
A. B. £. BoUeaa, Galcatta. 1887. 
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BOOK IIL paDy*8 poesessions ; and, although aome of his proceediiigi 
CHAP. Till, might have been of questionable expedienoy, their general 
— — tenor was eminently conducive to the present and pro- 
1828-86^ spective amelioration of British India. He diminished 
^e burthens, and augmented the resources of the Qovenir 
ment ; placed in the course of equitable and beneficial 
adjustment the reyenuee of the Western Proyinoes; 
afforded liberal encouragement to both European and 
native industry ; promoted the extension of the education 
of the natives ; released them from the trammels of <»» 
of their most debasing superstitions : freed them frGm 
the scourge of one of the most desperate races <^ mis- 
oreants who preyed upon their domestic intercourse^ and 
brought them forward dieerfiilly and cordially into publia 
aituaticms of trust and respectability, frcnn which th^ 
had too long been excluded. His instrumentality in 
effecting the military retrenchments, ordered by the Home 
authorities, and a disposition which he occasionaUy mani- 
fested, to mistrust the integrity of the public servants, 
drew down upon him at first extensive unpopularity ; but 
this seems to have been dissipated before the general pe^ 
suasion that he was actuated by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the advancement of British India in civilisation and 
prosperity, and by a firm conviction that this great end 
was to be mainly effected by the diligent and upright dis- 
charge of the duties imposed on the servants of the Com* 
pany, not for their own benefit^ but for the good govern- 
ment and happiness of the vast population over whom 
they were plac^ in authority. Li his earnestness to 
excite and encourage their perseverance in this honourabie 
career, he may hiAve sometimes been too r^gardkai 
of individual feelings ; but his purpose was as much to 
uphold the credit and efficiency of the European offioers 
of the state, as to secure the welfare of its native subjects. 
He was not unsuccessful in either of these objects ; and 
a dispassionate retrospect of the results of his government 
will assign to Lord William Bentinck an honourable {daoe 
amongst the statesmen who have been intrusted with the 
delegated sovereignty over the British Empire in the East 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Proceedings in England. — Termination of the Compan^s 
Charter. SeUct Committees of both Houses of Parliament. 
— Parliament dissolved. — Committee of House of Comr 
mons reappointed, — interrupted and renewed. — appointed 
for the fourth time, — divided into Sub-Committees. -^ 
Reports submitted. — Qttestions at issue. — Monopoly of 
China Trade, — Objections to its Continuance, — replied to. 
Correspondence between the Court of Directors and the 
Ministers. — Paper of Hints. — Oovernmsnt of India to be 
l^ to the Company. — Objections of the Court. — Necessity 
vf Commerce for the QovemmenJt of India. — Payment of 
Territorial Charges in England dependant on Proceeds 
of Trade. — Deficiency of Revenue made good in part by 
Commercial Profits. — Beply of Mr. Grant. — Property of 
the Company to be transferred to Territory, and Dividends 
to be charged to it. — Objections of the Court. — Demand 
JSeeurities.— Insinuated Liabilities of Assets. — Qualified 
Assent of the Court. — Stipulation for a Guarantee Pund, 
and for Liberty to appeal to Parliam,ent, — objected to.—" 
Question referred to Proprietors. — Proceedings of General 
Courts.^ Resolutions proposed, — Amendment, — carried 
by Ballot, — communicated to Ministers, — consent to modify 
the Terms, — still objected to by the Court — Ministers per^ 
mst, and the Court submit. — Dissent of the Chairs.— 
Arrangements agreed to by the Proprietors, — submitted to 
Parliament. — Pecuniary Claims on Natives of India.—" 
Claims of Bankers on the King of Oude. — Interference 
declined by the Court, — required by the Board. — Man- 
damus applied for,-^ not persisted in. — Claims on the 
Zemindar of Nojdd, — disdUowed by the Court, — adopted 
in Parliament — Act passed in favour. — Claims of Mr. 
Hutchinson, — submitted to Parliament.— rejected. — Re- 
newal of Charter brought before Parliament. — Observa- 
tions of Mr. Grant. — Measures proposed. — Rem.arhs of 
Mr, Wynn and Mr. Buckingham. — Resolutions passed 
and communicated to the House of Lords. — Opposition of 
Lord EUenborough and Duke of Wellington. — Clauses of 
Bill discussed in both Houses, — communicated to the 
Court of Directors,— Oljections of Court to a Change in 
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the CorutittUion of the Indian Oovemment, — to a fourtk 
Presidency y — to Abolition of Subordinate CouncUs^-^to 
additional Member of Council^ — to Increase of Ecdetir 
astical JSstabli^ment^ — andtoMteration in appointment 
of CivUiane, — Fetitiom offainst the BiUy — not received 
in either ffouse of Fariiament. — £iU passed the House of 
Commons, — Becotnmendation of the Court of Proprietors 
to acquiesce. — Dissent cf Chairs. — Motives for its Adop- 
tion, — General Court determine by Bailot to accept tU 
£ilL — BiU passed into a Law, — Terminaiion of Comr 
pony's Commercial JSxistence^r^Conduding Bemarks, 

BOOK IIL rpHE proceedings of the Houses of Parliament and the 
CHAP. DL A Court of Proprietors during the early years of the 

period that has been reviewed, exercised no material influ- 

1826. Qj^QQ QQ ^i^Q substantial interests of British India. The 
disposition evinced by Lord Amherst at the commence- 
ment of his administration, to adopt the views of his 
predecessor with regard to the restrioticms imposed on iAnR 
public press, a disposition which, however, was soon laid 
aside, excited the hostility of a small party amongst the 
proprietors, and provoked them to bring forward inculpar 
tory motions suggestive of his recalL The unpropitioos 
opmiing of the war with Ava, supplied materials for 
plausible denunciation for a season, but the improved pro- 
gress of the armies, and the final humiliation of the 
enemy, with the capture of Bhurtpore, imposed silence on 
the cavillers, and converted the proposed votes of censore 
into an almost unanimous tribute of approbation. This 
result has been already noticed ; and nothing further of 
any importance occurred, until it became neoessuy for 
the Legislature to take into consideration the question of 
oontinuing for a further period, the privileges and political 
functions of the Bast India Company. 

The right of exclusive trade with Indiss had been witii- 
drawn from the Compimy on the last renewal of the 
Charter; but they had still continued to cany on a 
limited import from India, chiefly in silk and saltpetre, for 
the purpose of effecting remittances to provide for charges 
in England ; and an export trade through India, prinoip^/ 
of cotton to Chin% to assist in providing fiinds for the 
purchase of their investmeats <^ tea at Oantoa The 
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amount <^ liieir export tirade to India had long been BOOK IIL 
incoDsideraUe, and the trade had latterly ceased altogether, chap iz. 
so that the Company might be regarded as no longer con- ■ 

nected with India by commercial relations. The trade 1^29. 
had fsJlen entirely into the hands of the manufacturers 
and meri^ants of Great Britain ; and they now looked 
witli confidence to a like transfer of the traffic with China 
to free mercantile competition. The Company's charter 
expired in 1834. In 1829, petitions from the principal 
manufacturing and commercial towns, were presented to 
both houses of Parliament against its renewal, and a 
motion was made by Mr. Whitmore, in the House of 
Commons, for a Select Committee to investigate the sub- 
ject, l^e n<Hnination of the Committee was postponed 
till the ensuing session, when the ministers undertook to 
recommend its appointment ; and accordingly, early in 
February, 1830, Select Committees were agreed to in 
either house, upon the motion of Lord Ellenborough, 
President of the Board of Control, in the House of Lords ; 
and of Sir Robert Peel, Secretary of State, in the House 
of Commons. In proposing the formation of the Com- 
mittees, the ministers carefully abstained from the expres- 
sion of any opinicm with regard to the renewal of the 
Charter, or from pointing out Miy modification which 
might be made in the existing S3r8tem by which India was 
goyemed. It was their wish to leave the question to the 
ealm and dispassionate judgment of the Parliament 
formed upon a deliberate consideration of the information 
whioh it would be the business of the Committees to col- 
tect; and upon which it would become their duty to 
report. The inquiry imposed upon the Legislature higher 
obligations than almost any other in the whole sphere of 
public afiSurs. The question, however important to the 
commerce of the Empire, was not confined to commercial 
interests : it involved the whole character of the Govern- 
ment of India, the mode in whioh it might best be 
adminktered for the proi^rity and happiness of the 
people, the reputation of the Legislature, and the dignity 
and rights of the Crown. Some objections were taken to 
the comprehensive character of the inquiries to be insti- 
tuted by the Oomniittee ; and some doubt was expressed 
whethmr 4te €ooBid«»lion <tf the constitution of the 
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fiOOK IIL Government of India^ the condition of the people, the 
CHAP. DL administration of the law, the state of the finances, and 
— the commercial interests at stake, were not subjects too 
1831. distinct and difficult to come within the grasp of a single 
Committee. Some exceptions were also taken in the 
House of Commons, to the composition of the Committee ; 
but they were overruled. Mid a Select Committee in either 
House ** was appointed to inquire into the present state of 
the affairs of the East India Company ; and into the trade 
between Great Britain and China, and to report their 
observations therefore to the House.*' The committees 
were formed accordingly, and proceeded to take evidence, 
and collect information, which was from time to time laid 
before their respective houises. Their labours were brought 
to an early close by the dissolution of Parliament, on the 
24th of July, consequent upon the death of the King, and 
the accession of William the Fourth ; but they had pre- 
viously accumulated much important oral and docu- 
mentary testimony, calculated to prepare the public mind 
for a more mature investigation at a subsequent season. 

The first months of the Session of the new Parliament 
were wasted in violent party-struggles, which ended in 
the displacement of the Ministry, and the appointment 
of an administration pledged to accomplish Parliamentary 
reform. Amidst such vehement contests, the claims of 
India were little likely to be heard ; and it was not till 
February, 1831, that the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, for the purpose of enquiring into the affairs 
of the Company, was re-appointed. Further evidence 
was heard, and additional documents were compiled ; but 
the proceedings of the Committee were again interrupted 
by the dissolution of Parliament in April, arising out of 
the differences of opinion respecting the Reform Bill, 
which had been introduced in the preceding Session. 
The Committee was once more instituted, soon after the 
meeting of the house, in the middle of June ; but, like 
its predecessor, enjoyed but a brief vitality. Parliament 
being again dissolved in the following Ootober, in con- 
sequence of the rejection of the Reform Bill in the House 
of Lords. In January, 1832, the Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed for the fourth time, witii a 
suggestion that it should resolve itself into several Sub* 
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Committees, whose attention was to be directed to the BOOK IIL 
different heads of the inquiry. The Committee was ao- obap. »• 
oordinglj subdivided into six branches, the several — — - 
objects of which were classed : as Public — Financial, ^^^' 
including trade — Bevenue — Judicial — Military — Poli- 
tical. Evidence, oral and written, was collected with 
great assiduity ; and in August, a Beport was submitted 
by the Committee, which compriBed the several topics of 
the investigation, and suppHed the ground-work of the 
arrangements proposed by the Ministers to the Company 
and to Parliament. 

However comprehensive the investigation in its con- 
stituent details, the great questions which had to be 
determined, resolved themselves into but two, the con- 
tinuance or cessation of the Company's exclusive trade 
with China — the continuance or cessation of the Com- 
pany's administration of the Government of India. The 
determination of the first was never for a moment doubi>- 
ful — that of the second was the subject of more deliberate 
hesitation. Although the Ministers refrained from offer- 
ing to the Legislature any intimation of their intentions, 
yet^ from their earliest communications with the Court 
of Directors, it was evident that the exclusive privilege 
of the trade with China could no longer be continued, 
consistently with the expectations of the great body of 
the manufacturers and merchants of Great Britain. Tkej • 
maintained that the monopoly of the Company imposed 
iq>on the country at large, for the benefit of the Pro- 
prietors, a heavy tax in the extravagantly high prices 
demanded for their tea, which had become an indispensable 
article* of the daily consimiption of all classes of the com- 
munity — that it was vain to expect any considerable 
reduction of the price as long as the trade remained in the 
hands of the Company, as it was required to cover the 
cost of a most expensive system of management — an 
exorbitant charge for freight — and the maintenance of a 
princely establishment, which the past practice of the 
Company had rendered essential, but by which the 
private merchant would not be encumbered. With a 
diminution of cost and charges, and a more moderate 

1 EBtimated by some of the ^tnesaes at from £1,250,000 to Jei,700,000 per 
•Dnnin. Financial Report, Comm. House of Commons, 1830, 
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BOOK m. oomputation of profits, the sale-prioe of the article wooM 
oBAP.ix. be reduced to a level with that which was paid in the 
— — ^ markets of the Continent, and of Amerioa ; and teas of 
1832. good quality would be brought within the reach of eveiy 
order of the population ; tiie demand would consequently 
be proportionably augmented, while the comforts of Hid 
poorer classes would be materially befriended. Th^re was 
another point of view, in which important advantages 
might be anticipated from throwing opoi the trade to 
individual enterprise, and the same result which had 
followed the opening of the commerce with India, a vast 
extension of British exports, might be confidently pre- 
dicted. The Company's exports to China had always been 
of limited value, and had latterly even declined; but 
looking to the immense peculation, and the weali^ of 
Qiina, and the inferiority of its manufEU^tures, it was 
wholly inconceivable that the country should offer so 
insignificant a market for the cottons and woi^ens of 
Manchester and Glasgow, or the hardware <^ Birmingham 
and Sheffield. The deficiency was imputed not to tiie 
absence of consumers, but to the inertness of the Com- 
pany ; and when their obstructive interposition should 
be abolished, the commerce of Great Britain would, no 
doubt, exhibit, in respect to China, the same elasticity 
which it had manifested in every other region where it 
' laboured imder no artificial compression. The distress 
which prevailed in England, and the difficulties to whidi 
trade and manufiictures had for scone time past been 
exposed, also urgently called for the alterations whidi 
new and improved channels of export coiQd alone pro- 
vide ; and no quarter of the globe presented so novel and 
promising a field as the vast and opulmit empire of 
China. 

To these assertions, it was replied ; that rt was not 
true that the prices of tea in Great Britain were enhanced 
beyond their natural amount by the establishments of the 
Company, the expense of which bore an inconsiderable 
ratio to the total value of the trade ;^-— and that, if the 
prices in foreign markets were lower than those in €hreat 

1 It was asaorted that the whole expenses of the tag^ory amoimtwd to tmi 
three percent, on the value of the goods produced; the comnriwaion of prtrati 
•gents was flye per cent. 
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Britam, it was because the teas were of a qualii^ greatly BOOK III. 
inferior, l^e steady and valuable ccmnection of the Com- chap. ix. 
pany with the merchants in China, and the influence ' 

exercised by the supercargoes, securing them the pre- ^^2, 
ference of purchasing at a more favourable rate, and the 
experience of their qualified officers assuring a judicious 
selecti^i. The profits of the Company on their sales 
of tea were grossly overrated, and the Company were not 
resp<»isible for any extravagant augmentation of the 
sale-prices, as they were compelled to put up their teas 
at the cost-price, with an allowance for charges and in- 
terest of outlay, and to sell upon an advance of one 
penny in the pound. All additions to the up-set price 
rested with the purchasers at their public sales ; and 
in truth, instead of a hundred per cent, their profits, 
in some years, had not exceeded six:* there was little 
prospect of a material diminution d the cost-price, for 
the trade in China was a monopoly, traffic in all the most 
valuable commodities — tea, raw silk, woollens, and cotton 
— .being reserved by law to a corporation, or Hong, con- 
sisting of a few merchants, to whom the China Govern- 
ment restricted trade with foreigners; and, as private 
merchants would not have the same power of resisting 
their combination as that which was exercised by the 
Company, they would be exposed to any degree of ex- 
tortion in the purchase of the teas which the Hong 
merchants might inflict. It was very unlikely, therefore^ 
that the selling-price would be much reduced, although 
very inferior kinds of tea woiQd be imported. A fluctua- 
tion of prices might be also anticipated, which was now 
guarded against by the condition of the Charter, which 
made it imperative on the Company to have always on 
hand, over and above the quantities in transit or in course 

1 Beport of Committee of House of Gomxnons, 1880. Evidence. Thi9,how- 
erer, was in a very unfavourable season. The average annual profits of the 
Company on their China trade for the last fifteen years, from 1814-15 to 
1828-9, had exceeded a million sterling, being 15,414,000/.— Ibid. 5875. Ac> 
cording to the assertion of one witness, Mr. Bickards, the profits of the China 
Trade were inadequate to defray the interest on the bond debt in England and 
tbe dividends of the proprietors. — Evidence. Comm. House of Commons, 
1830. 3435 a. and 3764 a. But these statements were shown clearly to be 
erroneous; by counter statements submitted by Mr. MelviU. — Ibid. 4376. 
5876. The Beport of Mr. Pennington, an accountant employed to revise the 
Company's accounts, shows a profit on their whole commercial transactions in 
fifteen yean of 20,488,000/. 

yoii.ni. z 
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BOOKIIL of sale, a stoek sufficient for <me yearns ooosumpikm— 
CHAP. iz. a sidpulation to which private imp(»rt«» could uot be 

subjected ; and they would be alone guided by their own 

1882. interested views in proporti<ming the suj^ly to the de- 
mand — occasioning at one time a scarcity, at anotiier a 
superabundance, to the great inconvenience and detriment 
of the consumers. In fact^ there was great danger of a 
total deficiency of supply. The policy of the Chinese 
Government had always been averse to foreign trade and 
to foreigners; and although aware of the advantages 
derived from the intercourse, might be disposed, if of- 
fended by the misconduct of the traders or ships' crews, 
to close the port of Canton, as had been done in regard 
to other ports in China, to foreign commerce. The local 
authorities were interested in the continuance of the 
trade ; but they were notorious for their arrogance and 
eupidity^. and had been only deterred from a system of 
insulting and vexatious extortions, under which the trade 
must have languished or expired, by the firm, calm, and ju- 
dicious conduct of the Company's servants. The beneficial 
effects of their interposition had given shelter and security 
to private trade ; and European and American merchants 
settled at Canton were protected &om Chinese intolerance 
by the presence of the Company's factory. If that were 
withdrawn, and private merchants visited Canton without 
some such protecti(»i, they would be helpless against the 
course of contumely and exaction which they would have 
to undergo, and which must prove fatdl to commercial 
intercourse. The same disinclination to foster foreign 
commerce would not fail to check the introduction of 
British goods, even if the demand for them should exist ; 
a fact which was rendered highly problematical by the 
continued importation into China of BuUion in preference 
to merchandise. The Americans, who were influenced 
by no other principle than mercantile advantage, were at 
liberty to provide goods to any extent for the purchase 
of their investments^ but their importation of dollars 
gave reason to infer the unprofitableness o( any other 
medium of exchange. The trade with India, admitting 
that it had extended as greatly as had been asserted, 
although much exaggeration on the subject prevailed, 
offered no analogy to the trade with Chin^ from a very 
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obviomi consideration. The trade with India was entirely BOOK I IT. 
under ihe control of the Britiah Gk>vemment — a govern- chap. ix. 
znent interested in giving it every possible facility, and . 
promoting its extension. The government of China was 1^32. 
beyond all kind of control, except perhaps that of force, 
which was not likely to be employed ; and it had always 
avowed and acted upon principles inimical to commercial 
intercourse with strangers. Under such circumstances, 
it was not to be expected that China would become 
a market for ^itish manufactures to any considerable 
extent ; and the anticipations of those who looked 
forward so confidently to its unlimited demand, could 
only lead to disappointment, and might terminate in 
ruin. 

Whatever truth there might have been in the arguments 
on either side, and as usual in all keenly controverted 
questions, there was a mixture of fact and fS&llacy in both, 
it was felt to be impossible to resist the clamours of the 
manufacturing and commercii^ classes. One of the cycli- 
cal periods of depression, the infaUible consequences of 
the excess of productive power over all possible con- 
sumption, had recently returned, and the over-production 
and the over-trading of a season of demand, had been 
followed as usual by the recurrence of stagnation and 
distress. However engendered, the mischief demanded 
remedial measures ; and none were so calculated to re- 
animate speculation and re-employ labour, as the prospect 
of a new inexhaustible market in the admission of the 
public to the trade with China. On this point, the change 
of administration made no difference. The general inti- 
mation that had been given to the Court of Directors by 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellenborough, at the 
dose of 1830, was repeated still more specifically by 
Earl Grey and Mr. Charles Grant, at the end of 1832. The 
first article of the plan proposed to the Court, under the 
modest denomination of a Paper of Hints, was 'Hhe 
China Monopoly to cease;*' and little opposition was 
made to the proposition by the Court. They contented 
themselves with suggesting that the throwing open of 
the China trade might be eminently detrimental to 
Ghreat Britain, by removing the beneficial influence of ihe 
Company's Factory, by causing a deterioration in the 
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BOOK. III. quality of the teas imported, and by seriously interfering 
ciiAP. IX. with a large revenue levied under the existing system 

with perfect equality to all classes of consumers, and with 

1882. incomparable regularity and cheajmess to the State.' They 
also expressed their doubts if any material reduction of 
price would be effected, as the augmented charge of col- 
lecting the duty would be an additional tax upon the 
consumers ; and they questioned, for the reasons as- 
signed above, the supposed advantages of an open trade 
in affording new marts for British manufactures. They, 
however, were conscious of the inutility of attempting 
to stem the current of public opinion, and only stipulated 
for a period sufficiently protracted to allow of their dispo- 
sal of the stock which they were obliged by statute to have 
on hand. 

The second great question — the administration of the 
Gk)vemment of India by the East India Company — was 
too exclusively a matter of interest to India to excite 
much attention in England ; and the Ministers were evi- 
dently unprepared to take the office into their own hands. 
The principle was, therefore, at once admitted ; and the 
second article of the " Paper of Hints" proposed that the 
East India Company should retain their political functions. 
The mode in which these functions were to be exercised, 
was to continue in all essential respects unaltered ; and 
the powers of the Court, and their relations with the India 
Board, were to remain the same with certain modifica- 
tions. In reply, the Court professed their readiness to 
recommend to the Proprietors to consent to be continued 
as a useful instrument in the execution of an important 
national trust, provided the means were insured to them, 
by which they might be enabled to administer the (Go- 
vernment of India^ consistently with their own character, 
and with the benefit of India and of the United Elingdom ; 
although at the same time they expressed their doubt of 
the practicability of accomplishing these objects^ if the 
Company were deprived of their commercial character : 
the means of remittance supplied by their investments 
being indispensably necessary to provide funds in England 

I The aTerage amount of the annual dnty was ahoat Z^MOfiOOL acuamaBf 
collected by the Company, most economically, the whole charge to the Crown 
being leas than 10,000/. a year. Beport Commons' Committee, 1830, p. 88. 
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for disbursements made at home on account of political BOOK III. 
duyrges in India ; and the surplus profits of their com- chap. ix. 

merce with China being equally indispensable to make 

good the deficiencies that had always prevailed, and 1^2, 
were still likely to preyail in the territorial revenues of 
India. 

The payments annually made in England,* which were 
considered as territorial charges, had for some years ave- 
raged about three millions sterling, of which nearly one 
million was incurred in the discharge of the principal and 
interest of the Indian debt^ and constituted no additiontd 
burthen on the revenues. Provision, however, for the 
whole had to be made by funds remitted from India, and 
this had been most readily and economically effected by 
the appropriation of the requisite sums in India to the 
purchase of goods in India and China, and the realisation 
of their proceeds in England P Deprived of these re- 
sources, the Company would have to depend upon the 
parohase of private bills or remittances of bullion, the 
former of which would be attended with uncertainty and 
risk, and might expose the Company to an enhancement of 
the price of the bills beyond their value in exchange, by a 
combination on the part of the merchants; and the 
latter would be liable to create inconvenience and pecu- 
niary distress in India. 

A still more important consideration was the mode of 
providing for the deficit of the revenues of India, which 
bad constantly occurred upon a term of years ; and which 
had been only partly made up by the loans raised by the 
Government. The average annual excess of the charges 
abroad and at home, had been, for the last five years, 

1 Consisting of payments made on account of passage of military ; pay to 
ofBoen, including off-reckonings; political fireight and demurrage ; pay-ofBce 
demands fbr King's troops serying in India; retiring pay; pensioners, etc. etc. 
King's troops; civil, annual, and absentee allowances; political chains gene- 
nJly, including the proportion of charge for the establishments at the India 
House, Board of Control, Haileybury, Addiscombe, Chatham, etc. ; miscel- 
laneous expenses on account of Prince of Wales* Island, Singapore, etc. ; ter- 
ritorial stores; charges at St. Helena; advance to Public Institutions repay- 
able in India, etc.— Report, Committee, House of Commons, 1832. Finance 
Uepmt of House of Lords, 1830. App. Accounts firom 1814-6, to 1828-9. 

' From 1814-5, to 1826-7, the application of Territorial Funds to the pur- 
chase of investments for remittance, averaged 2,028,000/. of which, 1,155,000/., 
were applied to the purchase of Indian investments, and 873,000/. to the 
investments in China. Whatever further sums were necessary, were mainly 
derived from the profits of the Chhia trade, and advanced to Territory. — - 
Report Comm. House of Commons, 1882. Finance. 
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BOOK III. ending in 1828-9, 2,878,000^^ and no material rednctioii 
CHAP. IX. was anticipated. On the contrary, a farther deficiency 
' was apprehended.^ The whole excess of charge firom 
1832. 1814-15, to 1828-9, including miscellaDeous outgoings, 
something less than one million, amounted to 19,400,0002., 
of which there had heen raised by borrowing 14^642^0002. ; 
the rest had been famished by the direct application <^ 
surplus commercial profits, to the extent of 4,762,0002., or 
above one fourth of the deficiency.' Before, therefore, the 
company could undertake to conduct the administration 
of the government of India, it would be indispensably ne- 
cessary that they should be secured in the regular supply 
of funds to defray the territorial payments to be made on 
account of India in England. 

In reply to the first of these difficulties, it was stated by 
mercantile men and capitalists, who were called in evi- 
dence, that no apprehension need be entertained as to the 
remittances requisite for the discharge <^ territorial pi^ 
ments in England. The amoimt of the trade now carried 
on by the Company being transferred to private merchants, 
would afford facilities to the same extent as those already 
possessed ; and bills on England would be always obtain- 
able in India and China for the funds which the excess of 
exports fix>m both countries to Qreat Britain over the 
value of imports from it would require. ITie value oi the 
commerce, and the extent to which it would probably be 
carried, would be more likely to produce competition than 
combination; and bills, except under unusual circum- 
stances, would be obtainable at a rate of exchange, not ex- 
ceeding the bullion vahie of the rupee. Should that be 

I Estimated as likely to exceed in 1844, the deficit of 1888-9» by 887,000/.— 
Tiiird Report of Committee of House of Commons, 1831. Accounts and Papers, 
Ko. 6. Other computations made it raniie fh>m rather more than a milUon to 
little more than one hundred thousand pounds.— Comm. Heport, House of 
Commons, 1832. App. 33. 

3 Statement, Report Committee House of Commons, 18SS. Finanee. The 
sum obtained from Commerre ia there stated, as well as in the eridence of Mr, 
Llo}'d, Report, House of Lords, 1830, at 4,923,0001. The difference is an in^ 
crease of assets of 161,000/. According to the Statement of the Committee of 
Correspondence of the Court of Directors, unsupported howercr, hy any 
figured documents, if the Company had not derived resources fh>m the China 
trade, the public debt of India would have been upwards of seventeen milliona 
sterling more than it was in 1R32-3, exclusive of the balance due on account 
to the Commercial Branch, which with interest, was computed at fiv« 
millions. — P. 6 of Papers respecting the negodations which His Majesty*! 
Slinisters on the snlitect of the East India Company's Charter. Plrinted Igr 
order of the Court of Directora ft>r the infornutiQii of the Proprieton. 1898. 
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the case, a bullion remittanee ndg^t be resorted to with- BOOK IIL 
oat may fear of its being attended with permanent embar- ohaf. ix. 
rassment ; for, if the exportation proceeded to an inoon- ■ 
venient extent, a re4mportation would follow, and the evil ^^^ 
wonld produoe itn own remedy : a third course would bo 
the sale to merdiants in England, of bills on the Indian 
treasuries, which might in general be profitably effected. 

The fact of the appropriation of any portion of commer* 
eial profits, as a provision for a deficient Indian Reyenue, 
was the subject of a keen controyersy ; the opponents of 
the Company not only denying that such appropriation 
had been made, but asserting that the Commerce of the 
Company had been always attended with loss, and that the 
deficit had been made good by the territorial revenue, the 
whole of the Indian debt having grown out of the necee- 
sity of borrowing money for the Company's investments. 
In order to establish this assertion, it was necessary to 
revert to the earliest years of the trade, before the Com- 
pany's acquirement of the Dewani, 1765, from which time, 
ontil the renewal of the Charter, in 1813, the political and 
commercial transactions of the East India Company had 
been so intimately blended, that it was impossible to sub- 
mit them to an unimpeachable discrimination.* To what 
extent the trade had assisted the revenue, or the revenue 
the trade in remote periods, could no l(»iger be determined, 
and it was useless to inquire ; and the only legitimate 
subject of investigation, was the nature of their conneo* 
tion, since the separation of the accounts had rendered it 
capable of ascertainment. With the charter of I8I3, a 
plan was devised for keeping the territorial and commer- 
cial accounts distinct in future. Without attempting to 
analyse the composition of the actual property in India, or 
the demands against it, the Indian Debts and Assets were 
declared to be territorial, with a few inconsiderable excep- 
tions. The property at home and afloat, was carried to 
the credit of the commercial branch: and it was charged 

1 ** AH the statement! which have been drawn oat with a view to an 
enquiry into the relatire poaition of the two branches of the Comfwny'saiTairs, 
antecedently to the oommencement of the present Charter, differ materially 
from each other, as well in point of principle as in their details and resnlta, 
and show the extreme difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of arriving at any 
certain conclusion upon a point of which the accounts, whence the statements 
are drawn, do not afford either the perfect illustration or the proof." — Comiii. 
H. of Com., 1832, Finance App. No. 2, Mr. Feunin^n't BeporL 
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BOOK in. with all debts which were not incurred on account <^ 
CHAP. ix» dearly territorial disbursements. Some doubt existed as 
■ to the assignment of the Home Bond Debt ; but that was 
1882. finally pronounced to be also of territorial origin.* From 
the comparison, which it thus became easy to institute, it 
was not to be denied that the joint commerce with India 
and China had realised, in the interval between 1813-14 
and 1828-9, considerable profits, a portion of which had 
been applied to the relief of the territorial deficit.^ But it 
was urged, that the commercial profits arising wholly out 
of the China trade were, in fact, paid by the English con- 
sumers of tea, and constituted a tax upon Qreat Britain in 
feyour of the India revenue, which the former could not 
in equity be called upon to defray. Otherwise direct 
assistance would be the preferable course. There was no 
reason, however, to infer, from there having been a deficit 
in past years, that it must occur in future, and for ever. 
Its occurrence was, in all probability, attributable, at 
least, in part, to the reliance of the local governments up<m 
the extraneous resoiirces which had been found available^ 
as it was natural that they should not be very rigorous in 
repressing an expenditure .for the excess of which the 
commerce was ever ready to provide. Perseverance in the 
searchiog measures of economy which had latterly been 
enjoined, would in due time confine the expenses of the 
Indian Governments within the limits of their income ; 
and no rational doubt could be entertained of the compe- 
tency of India to answer all just demands upon her Ex- 
chequer. The revenue, notwithstanding occasional fluctu- 
ations, had been steadily progressive, and promised still to . 
increase. The resources of the country, still imperfectly 
developed, had continued to improve, and the people had 
increased in numbers and prosperity. It was only neces- 
sary that the system of economy now established, should 
be followed out with wisdom and steadiness, and the re- 
sources of the country be fostered both by active encou- . 
ragement and judicious forbearance. If these objects were 

1 Incurred for money raised on the Company's Bonds, under die aatliorftjof 
Parliament, 9 and 10 William III., and salweqaent enactments. In 18S9, the 
amount was 3,796,000. 

* In addition to the application of the sum above stated to the discharge of 
the India Debt, the accounts on the 30th April, 1820, shewed a balance doe to 
the commercial branch of 8,036,000/. 
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pursued with firmBoss and judgment, the financial pros- BOOK III. 
perity of India would undoubtedly be secured, and the ouap. ix. 
revenue be found fully equal to defin^y the whole charges of — 
the state. 1882. 

But, although, as far as India was concerned, the 
means of remitting the amoimt requisite to defray ex- 
pfflises incurred in England, and the observance of strict 
eocmomy on the one hand, and an improvement of the 
national resources on the other, might obviate the recur- 
rence of any deficiency of the public income : yet, inas- 
much as the East India Company was possessed both of 
valuable property and of valuable claims, it was required 
to consider how they should be dealt with for the benefit 
of Great Britain and of India. Whatever might be 
thought of the appUcability of the profits of the com- 
merce to territorial disbursements, there was no question 
that they formed the source, whence the dividends pay- 
able on the capital of the proprietors of India Stock were 
derived ; and, it was equally certain, that an amount of 
principal existed, the right of the Company to which could 
not be contested. How was this to be disposed of 1 

The plan suggested by the Ministers, proposed to con- 
sider the payment of the whole dividends in future as an 
annuity to be granted to the Proprietors, to be charged 
upon the territorial revenue of India, not to be redeem- 
able for a given term, and then at the option of Parliament^ 
by the payment of 100^. for every 51 6s. of annuity. In 
order to provide a fund for this additional charge on the 
Terrritorial Revenue, it was proposed that the whole of 
the Company's commercial assets, which were capable of 
conversion into money, should be so converted ; and with 
the cash balance of the commercial department should be 
appropriated to the discharge of an amount of the Indian 
Territorial debt, equivalent to a capital yielding an income 
equal to the dividends on the Stock, or 630,000^. a year. 
This plan, therefore, involved no augmentation of the In- 
dian debt, nor imposed any new burthen on the Indian 
resources. The measure was merely one of substitution, 
and the substitution might be effected in a manner pecu- 
liarly advantageous by the redemption, in the first instance, 
of the remittable loan, which pressed most heavily on the 
Indian finances. Instead, therefore, of impairing, the 
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BOOK m. arrangement tended to improye, the general refloaroes of 

ouAP. IX* the Indian Empire. 

' To these propoaitions it was objected by the Court, that 

1882. they involved in substance the abolition of the Company, 
and the surrender of iJl their rights, privileges, and pro- 
perty, for no other compensation than the <^iance of 
receiving, after every other territoria] demand had been 
satisfied, a dividend of I0| per cent, for an unspecified 
term, and for the regular paynoent of which, as well as for 
the ultimate discharge of the principil, they considered 
the revenues of India insufficient security. They ^ere* 
fore required as an indispensable condition of continuing 
to administer the Gk>vemment of India, that the Proprie- 
tors should be fully secured in the regular half-yearly 
payment of their dividends, and to such an amount of 
principal whenever redeemed, as would produce that rate 
of interest in the public funds. They rested their claims 
to these provisions on the ground that the Company was 
actually x)osse8sed of property amply sufficient to provide 
an investment in Consols^ equal to the required divid^id 
— property of which it was proposed to despoil them 
without any assurance of an equitable equivalent. 

Whatever might be thought of the right of the empire 
at large to the territorial acquisitions of the East India 
Company, there could be no question of the rightful claim 
of the lSx)prietors to the value of their capital, and of ihe 
assets which had been created in their commercial cha- 
racter. According to the calculation of the Company, the 
Stock on the Ist of May, 1829, amounted to rather more 
than twenty-one millions.^ But this sum indoded a debt 

1 Cash at home and abroad, and iMropertj in the public ftinds . 2,186,000 

Goods and merchandise at home and alNPoad .... 7,384,000 

Property afloat and fireight . 3,532,000 

Debts due to the Company, at home and abroad . . . 2,227,000 

BuHdings and Dead Stock ....... 1.468,000 

East India Annuities 1,208,000 

Due from Territory 4,632,000 

je22,637,000 
Deduct debts . . 1,534,000 

^21.103,000 

Deduct as questionable— — 

Due by territory ......... 4,632.000 

Bond debts 3,796,000 

£8,428,000 
KettAsaetts ;ei2,675,000 
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due bj territory, amotmtiDg, principal and interest, to BOOK III. 
4,632,00(M. There was also the balance of the bond debt ohap. ix. 
to be provided for, 3^796,000^. ; and unless this were also ■ 
chargeable to territory, it would constitute a proportionate ^^^' 
deduction from the Compan/s property. There still re- 
mained, however, about twelve millions in the public 
funds, in cash, goods, and buildings, which were legiti- 
mately apprc^mable to the security of the dividends, as 
tar as they extended. If the claims upon the territorial 
revenues were admitted, the principal, as stated by the 
Courts was amply sufficient for that object. And this was 
admowledged by the Minister ; but it was objected, that 
the property claimed by the Company was exposed to 
many doubts and questions, both as to the total amount 
and the nature of its component parts ; and was further 
supposed to be subject to heavy liabilities. In fact, it was 
matter of great uncertainty, whether the whole of the 
Ck>mpany*s commercial property was not legally responsi- 
ble for those debts and engagements which had been con- 
tracted in the Company's name for political and territorial 
purposes ; and whether it would not continue so respon- 
sible even although the Company should be wholly de- 
prived of their poHtical powers and functions. One thing, 
at least, was indisputable, that these doubts and uncer- 
tainties could not be disposed of without a very minute 
and protracted investigation; before the close of which 
the Company's Charter would expire, and the India stock- 
holders would be left without any available means of real- 
ising their dividends. Whatever, therefore, might be the 
remote issue of the inquiry, whether pursued by a parlia- 
mentary commission or by the courts of law, the institu- 
tion of the process must be most injurious to the interests 
of the Company ; and it was, therefore, their obvious 
policy to accede at once to a compromise which waived all 
discussion, and which in requital of a concession of ques- 

On the other hand, the Court claimed a farther snm of five millions for the 
ralne of the property in India, estimated by the Indian Minister, in 1792, at 
dC250,000 per annum ; which, at twenty years' porcbase, was equivalent to five 
millions, the Company's right to whicli property had been distinctly recognised 
and reserved in the several Acts by which the term of the Company's privileges 
had been renewed. Letter of the Court, 27th February, 1833. Of the indis- 
putable balance of the nett assets— £13,675,000; above £11,000,000 were 
realised and applied between 1834-0, and 1839-40, to the general expenses of 
thelndianterritory.— Parliamentary Accounts. 1842. 
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BOOK HI. tionable rights, secured them in all the influence and con- 
cHAP.iz. sideration derivable from their instrumentality in the 
' government of India, and in the receipt of the usual in- 

1832. terest upon their capital The object of the Ministers was 
evidently the intimidation of the Company into an acqui- 
escence with their scheme, and the contest was too un- 
equal to admit of any doubt of the result.* 

Whilst positively affirming, from the language of the 
several Acts conferring upon the Company their commer- 
cial privileges, that the Territory had no right to any part 
of the Commercial Assets, and denying that the latter 
were subject to any liabilities on accoimt of the Indian 
Debt, the Court of Directors disclaimed any purpose of 
pursuing their claims with imqualified rigour, or witii- 
holding their assent to a settlement upon the principle of 
a fair and Uberal compromise. They were, in short, jare- 
pared to agree to the mutual transfer of property and 
claims between Commerce and Territory, if the interests 
of the Proprietors were more eflfectually protected, and the 
security of the dividend was better defended from any 
possible interference of the Board, or from the chances oi 
embarrassment in the flnances of India, by which its 
punctual discharge might be disturbed. The method by 
which this object might be accomplished was the provi- 
sion of some collateral security for the regular payment of 
the dividend, and ultimately, if necessary, of the princi- 
pal, in the shape of an effective sinking fdnd, based upon 
the investment in the national stocks of some portion of 

* Various other argnroento were adduced to reconcile the Proprletora of 
India Stock to the measure. It is unnecessary to repeat them ; but the fol- 
lowing is of very suspicious seriousness and sincerity. '* While tte Govern- 
ment deeply feel the obligation of providing for every tair and just claim that 
can be preferred on behalf of the Proprietors, it is fi-om other and higher con- 
siderations that they are led to attach peculiar value to that part of their pfam 
which places the Proprietors on Indian Security. The plan allots to the pro- 
prietary body important powers and functions in the administration of Jbsdia ; 
and, in order to ensure their properly exercising such powers and functions, 
His Majesty's Ministers deem it essential that they shall be linked and bound, 
in point of interest, to the country which they are to assist in governing. The 
measure, therefore, of connecting them immediately with the territory of 
India is evidently not an incidental or immaterial, but a vital condition of the 
arrangement; and in proportion as this condition is dispensed with, tiie ad- 
vantagBs of the arrangement are sacrifloed. If the Proprietors are to look to 
England rather than to India for the security of their dividend, their interest in 
the good government of India, and consequently tliehr fItnMS aa one of tiM 
principal organs of Indian government, will in the same degree be impaired." 
Letter fit)m the Right Hon. C. Grant, i2th Feb. 1883. Papers respecting the 
Charter, p. 60. 
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the commercial assets. To this proposal a reluctant as- BOOK III. 
sent was given by the ministers ; and they expressed their chap. ix. 
willingness to permit 1,300,000^. to be taken from the ^— - 
Company's commercial assets, which should be invested ^^^ 
in the national stocks, and, with accumulated interest^ 
should form a fund, as a guarantee or collateral security 
for the capital stock of the Company, and be applicable to 
its future redemption. The principal was to be suffered to 
accumulate until it either reached the amount of twelve 
millions, when accumulation should cease, and the interest 
be employed as the Board and the Court might think 
most expedient for the benefit of India, or whatever the 
amount might be, at the period fixed by Parliament for 
the redemption of the annuity, it should be applied in or 
towards that redemption. To this proposal the Court 
hesitated to accede, as they considered the amount of the 
guarantee fund should not be less than two millions, and 
that the interest accruing on it should be available as a 
temporary appropriation for any interruption in the pay- 
ment of the dividends fix)m territorial difficulties in India. 
The Court also required that the government of India 
should be continued to the Company imtil the annuity 
should be redeemed. To these conditions His Majesty's 
Ministers declined to accede. They expressed themselves 
willing to assign a term of forty years, within which the 
annuity should not be liable to a compulsory discharge ; 
but they left it to Parliament to fix the term of the exer- 
cise of the administration of the government of India, as 
that rested entirely on political not commercial considera- 
tions. 

Another question, on which the Com^ and the President 
of the Board of Control entertained irreconcileable senti- 
ments, regarded the independence of action to be retained 
by the former. The weight and influence which the Com- 
pany had enjoyed in England had been mainly derived, it 
was affirmed, from their commercial character ; and the 
loss of their commerce could not fail to lessen their con- 
sideration with the public, and their authority with the 
Government. There was reason to fear, therefore, that 
the Company would be reduced to a state of weakness and 
dependence incompatible with the right performance of 
their duties, and become merely an instrument for giving 
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BOOK m. effect to the views of the Indian minister, whose sway 
CHAP. iz. would be almost absolute, and neither subject to the 
— — check of the Company, nor the vigilance of Parliament. 
1882. The Court, therefore, earnestly pressed upon His Majes- 
ty's Ministers the expediency of allowing an appeal, in 
cases of a difference of opinion between the Board and 
the Court, or, at the least, of providing for giving publicity 
to such differences by communicating them, when relating 
to important subjects, to Parliament. In the plan sub- 
mitted to the Court in regard to its relations with the 
Board, it was proposed to reserve to the latter, the power 
of confirming or disapproving of all pecuniary grants or 
allowances made by the Court, how inconsiderable soever 
the amount ; and in the event of the Court's refusing to 
prepare or send a despatch, as alluded to by the Board, 
the latter was to be empowered to send the despatch. To 
both these conditions the Court very reasonably objected, 
the first depriving them of the power which they had 
hitherto possessed of rewarding services and conferring 
pecimiary benefits within the moderate hmits already 
fixed, and the second superseding the authority of the 
Court over the local governments, and virtually making 
them subject to the Board and independent of the Court 
In reply, the President disclaimed all intention of impair- 
ing the authority or reducing the power of the Court, but 
considered that as the functions of the Board had a special 
reference to the territorial revenue of India, it must be an 
essential part of its duty to control all disbursements ; 
and that in order to secure the dignity of the Court^ de- 
spatches should in future be signed by an officer of the 
Court appointed for that purpose, who should be boimd to 
obey the orders of the Board in the transmission of any 
particular despatch, but that the Ministers could not allow 
an appeal to a third party in case of differences between 
the Board and the Court. Neither was sudi a provision 
necessary, as all such matters might be brought in varioos 
ways to the notice of Parliament. 

Besides these principal propositions, others were inti- 
mated, which were, with one exception, of comparatively 
minor importance ; such as a possible alteration of the 
number of Directors, a different arrangement for the ap- 
pointment of the junior civilians^ and the access of 
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j&iropeaos to the Presidmioieay without liceiiBO : but^the BOOK III. 
suggesti(m most &AaL to the independence of the Court chap. ix. 
was, that the Board should hare a veto on the power ^— ^— . 
granted them by the last charter of recalling any of the 1^'^ 
Governors of the Presidencies, and the Commander-in- 
C^ue£ To this a decided objection was expressed by the 
Ckmrt, as incompatible with the declared intention of the 
ministers that the Court and the Board should, in all ma- 
terial points, retain the same comparative powers as they 
had hitherto exercised ; and as depriving them of a privi- 
If^e which it might be more important than ever to 
possess, when the dividend should become dependent upon 
the territorial revenue.^ Upon these and the other sub- 
jects under discussion, it was now time to call for the 
opinions of the general body ; and a Court of Proprietors 
was according sunmioned to meet on the 25th March, 
1833. The correspondence with the Board was communi- 
cated to the Courts and was ordered to be printed ; and the 
consideration of the contents adjourned to the 15th of 
the following month. 

At the G^eral Court, held on the 15th of April, an 
elaborate and able dissent of Mr. Tucker, a member of the 
Ccmrt of Directors, having been read, a series of Resolu- 
tions was moved by Sir John Malcolm to the following 
effect ; — After acknowledging the ability with which the 
interests of the Company had been advocated by the Court 
of Directors, it was proposed — 1. That the Company 
should signify their assent to conduct the Government of 
India, at the sacrifices demanded, provided they were 
furnished with powers sufficient for the effective discharge 
of so important a duty ; and their pecuniary rights and 
claims were adjusted upon the principle of fair and liberal 
compromise: 2. That looking to the present and pro- 
spective conditions of the revenues of India, and the 
probable difficulty of remitting money to England, for the 

1 Aa obseired by Mr. Tacker, if the power of recall, which had been rarely 
exercised, should be withdrawn, the public functionaries abroad might set at 
Bon^t tiM antliorlty of the Court, and hold it in contempt. A Governor 
might be lavish in public expenditure ; might tliink only of providing for his 
own dependants or those of the ministry ; might be indolent and inactive, or 
mtbitnry and capridons in the exercise of his powers ; and notwlthstamUng 
these and other defects of character and conduct, he wonld retain firm pos- 
session of his station as long as he should succeed in propitiating the minister 
of the day, who might be interested in his continuance in office, and evea 
derive influence, and advantage from his mal-administration.— Papers, 
p. 128. 
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BOOK HI. liq^dation of territorial charges incurred at home, the 
CHAP. IX. Company could not consent to give up the whole of their 
— — -^ assets, commercial and territorial, to the Crown for the 
1888. benefit of the territorial Government of India, in exchange 
for an annuity of 10^. per cent, for a term of forty years, 
redeemable at the rate of 100^. for every 6L 68^ unless 
such a sum were set apart from those assets as should con- 
stitute a guarantee fund, which, with accumulated interest 
for forty years, should be suf^cient at the end of that term 
to redeem the annuity at the rate proposed, such fund to be 
also available to provide for payment of the dividends, in 
the event of India failing to remit them — all sums so 
applied to be replaced by territorial repayments : 8. That 
the management of the affairs of India should be secured 
to the Company for a term of at least twenty years ; and, 
that at the expiration of the period, if then discontinued, 
they should be allowed the option of demanding payment 
of the principal of the annuity on the terms already pro- 
posed : 4. That during the Company's administration of 
the Government of India, all measures invoMng direct cht 
contingent expenditure, should originate with the Court of 
Directors, subject as at present to the control of the 
Board, vmder the existing law : 5. That sufficient powers 
should be reserved to the Company to check, by a system 
of publicity through Parliament or some other competent 
authority, any acts of the Board which might appear to 
the Court of Directors to be expedient and imjust : and, 
6. That the Court should retain sufficient power over the 
commercial assets to enable them, with the concurrence 
of the proprietors, and confirmation of the Board, to pro- 
vide for the discharge of all outstanding commercial 
obligations, and for compensation to such of the com- 
mercial officers and servants of the Company as might 
be affected by the ^oposed arrangements. These reso- 
lutions the Court of Directors were to be requested to 
commimicate to His Majesty's Ministers. 

The resolutions thus submitted to the General Court, 
gave rise to a protracted and desultory discussion, which 
lasted for seven days. The arguments which had been 
urged by the Court of Directors against the abolition of 
the privileged trade with China were repeated ; but it was 
admitted that the tide of popular opinion set too strongly 
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agaiiiBt its oontinuanoe, to be resisted, either by^thd BOOK III. 
Mioist^rs or the Company. Some of the members recom- chap. iz. 
mended the Company's continuing to Cfitfry on the trade ■ 

in eompetition with the private merchants; but this ^^^' 
suggestion met with little encouragement) as it was obyi* 
ous that the competition was likely to be attended with 
ruinous results. The relinquishment of their commer- 
cial character was therefore submitted to ; but it wail 
less readily agreed to undertake the Oovemment of India 
at the sacrifice of their whole commercial property. 1% 
was aoknowledged, that it was of vital importance to thd 
proi^perity and preservation of India, that it should bd 
subject to an intermediate governing body, unconnected 
with party politics or parliamentary divisions, and inde^ 
pendent of the changes of minJbstry in Ikigland — one that 
should look to Uie government of India as its sole interest 
and obligation, aad should not be liable to be diverted 
from its one great duty by the manifcdd objects which^ 
wheUier oi European, or purely British origin — whethet 
of great or triviid magnitude — must ever render Indiaii 
interests of secondary weight with a British administra^ 
tion. But it was denied that the Proprietors of Indian 
Stock could be reasonably expected in return frar occupying 
Hub intermediate post^ to giVe up a large and valuable 
prc^rty, which, notwithstanding the insinuated threats 
of the Ministers to call in question^ they maintained to be 
their own xmder the repeated suiction <^ the Acts of the 
Legii^tura They claimed a more than suffici^it amount 
of assets, to provide for the perpetual payment of their 
dividends, without taxing the natives of India for their 
benefit; and they considered any restriction upon the 
du^osal of their property, according to their own notibns 
of elpedience and equity, to be a gratuitous intdif erencO 
with private rights^ and little better than an act of aii^ 
thoritative spoliation. An immediate investment of a 
sum sufficient to provide for the annxial dividends, wa% 
tii^refore, urged by some of tile speakers ; by others, of 
mucti a sum as should fuminh Uie requisite i^indpal at 
the end of forty years. ^ Any other arrangement would 

1 ^618,000,000, wu fhe ram eomirated for the former otjeet, Ij Mr. Randia 
JackBon ; £4,600,000 for the latter, hy Mr. Weeding. — Debates, India House, 
16th April, 183S. 

yOL.UI. A A 
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BOOK 111. be incompatible with the It^timate demands of the Com- 
cuAp. IX. pany, and with the honour and justice of the nation, and 
""~""~ a most imworthy requital of the exertions and sacrifices 
1833. y^y which the Company had achieved the conquest of India, 
and presented so magnificent an accession to the wealth 
and power of the parent country. An amendment was, 
therefore, proposed by Mr. Hume, in which, after an- 
nouncing the acquiescence of the Company in the loss of 
the trade with China, their willingness to undertake the 
administration of India, and their being prepared to 
any fair and liberal compromise, the Court felt obhged to 
declare that the plan proposed by the Ministers for ad- 
justing the pecuniary claims of the Company was neither 
satisfactory nor liberal, nor a just equivalent for the 
immense amount of commercial and territoral assets which 
they were called upon to surrender; and a hope was 
therefore expressed, that the Ministers would consent to 
such an arrangement^ as should place the dividends and 
principal of the Company's Stock beyond the risk of those 
political changes and occurrences in India, which might 
endanger both. Other amendments were suggested, but 
they were objected to as closing the door of negociation 
which was left open by the original resolutions ; and the 
latter were finally submitted to the ballot, and adopted by 
a large majority. ^ The doubts which the Ministers had 
intimated of the liability of the commercial assets to 
demands, by which they might be overwhelmed, evidently 
operated upon the fears of the proprietors, and influenced 
them to accede to ihe terms proposed, with the chanoe of 
some slight modification in their fSavour. They were not 
wholly disappointed. 

The resolutions of the Court of Proprietors having been 
communicated to the Ministers, the President of the Board 
announced to the Courts their consent to extend the 
amount of the Guarantee Fund to two millions, and to 
allow money to be raised upon its credit for the payment 
of dividends, should a deficiency of remittance accrue 
although they considered such an emergency as UUle 

* On the 3rd of May, the result of the ballot waa in faroor of the resolution 

proposed by Sir J. Malcolm 477 

Against it 5a 

Minority in favour • 4a§ 
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likely to occur ; since it was proposed to give to the divi- BOOK III. 
dend the legal preference to all other home territorial chap.ix. 

payments. With respect to the term for which the 

Company were to administer the government, the Minister 1839. 
consented to suggest a limit of twenty years ; and in regard 
to the relations between the powers of the Court and the 
Board, they abandoned the suggestions of reserving to the 
latter a veto on the result of Governors and Military 
Commanders from India. Ministers also agreed that i^ 
at the expiration of twenty years, or at any subsequent 
period, the Company were deprived of the political govern- 
ment, the proprietors should have the option at thi'ee 
years' notice, of being paid off at the rate of 100^. for every 
61. 6s. of annuity ; and that they should then be entitled 
to apply that capital, or any portion of it to the resump- 
tion of their right to trade, if they should see fit to resume 
it. To the origination of expenditure by the Court of 
Directors, subject in all cases, except in the details of the 
Home Establishment, to the control of the Board ; and to 
a provision for the discharge of outstanding obligations 
and individual claims under the sanction of the Board, no 
objection was taken ; but with respect to the suggested 
appeal to Parliament or the public on the occasion of 
differences of opinion between the Court and the Board, 
Ministers, while professing a readiness to entertain any 
practicable expedient for the purpose, expressed their dis- 
belief of the necessity of the arrangement, or the possi- 
bility of devising an unexceptionable plan for carrying it 
into operation. 

The concessions of His Majesty's ministers still failed 
to satisfy the Court of Directors upon the two principal 
subjects of discussion ; the amount of the Guarantee 
Fund, and the means of giving publicity to differences 
with the Board. To secure the amoimt of twelve millions, 
requisite for the redemption of the annuity at the end of 
forty years, it would be necessary to set apart at least 
three millions from the commercial assets, or to prolong 
the period at which the annuity should be redeemable, an 
arrangement less satisfactory to the Proprietors. With 
respect to the publicity they desired, they explained, that 
it wus not so much of the nature of an appeal, which 
might have the effect of inconveniently suspending the 
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BOOK III. orders of the Board, as of a }»t>test whidi they sug 
CHAP. IX. should be laid before both Houses of PaiMament against 
.^g any orders of the Board against which they should haT« 
remonstrated in vain. Their objecticms were unavailing. 
To the first, the President of the Board replied, that an 
enlargement of the Fund was superfluoua ; for, as the €k>- 
remment was pledged whenever it exercised the option of 
redeeming the annuity at a fixed rate, which was equiva- 
lent to a principal of twelve millions, it made no difierence 
to the Proprietors of India Stock what might be the value 
of the fund. It was for the Qovwnment to provide the 
necessary addition to raise it to twelve millions, or to let 
it go on accumulating until it had reached that amount. 
The reference to Parliament in the result of a coUisicA 
between the Court and the Board required no formal enact- 
ment, as the Court could always exercise the privilege which 
they enjoyed in common with all other subjects of the 
realm, of approaching Parliament by petition ; and Min- 
isters refused to accede to a measure of which they could 
not admit the necessity, and which, whatever the precise 
shape that it might assume, could not hal to operate, in 
their apprehension, very prejudicially to the purposes of 
good government. This communication, Mr. Grant inti- 
mated, was to be considered as final.' 

Upon taking the conclusive reply of His Majesty's 
Ministers into consideration, the Court of Directors, 
although still retaining their opinion, that the arrange- 
ment recommended by them would have been most con- 
sistent with the just expectations of the Proprietors, yet, 
as the principle had been admitted to the extent thai, if 
paid off before the period at whidi the Guarantee Fund 
should have become twelve millions, the C<»npany would 
have the same advantages as if the fiind provided had 
been larger : or if not paid off before that period, they 
would have the same advantage as if ^e term of redemp- 
tion were extended ; they determined to reconomend to 
the Proprietors to acquiesce in the limitation of the fund 
to two millions. With respect to the question of publicity, 
they also adhered to the <^inion of its utility ; but, if the 
^oprietora concurred in the recommendation regarding 
the Guarantee Fund, it would be unnecessary ta adopt 
> htHBt from Sfr; (%artofr Gfant, 4lh Jvm, 1833^ 
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Kkj fUitber proceedings until the Proprietors shoold have ^^P. ^'^ 
before tbem tke Bill which was to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. To this res^ution, the Chairman, Mr. Majoribanks, 
and the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. Wigram, recorded their 
dissent, upon the grounds, that the sum of two millions^ 
instead <^ three, set apart for a Guarantee Fund, was 
insufficient ; and that some legislative provision for giving 
publieitj, in certain cases of difference between the Board 
o£ Oommisaioners and the Court of Directors, was indis- 
pensable for maintaining the independence of the Court, 
and eonsequently the good government of India. Agree- 
ably to the decision of the majority of the Court, their 
recommendation was submitted to a General Court of 
Proprietors on the 10th of June, and after some discussion 
received their concurrence. In the mean time^ the ques- 
tion of the Renewal of the East India Company's Charter 
had been introduced to the consideration of both Houses 
of Pfuikment. 

BefcMre noticmg the proceedings of the Legislature rela- 
tive to the r^iewal of the Company's Charter, we may 
here advert to some transactions which took place about 
this period, and which were especially alluded to in the 
Dissent of the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, as illus- 
trative of the necessity of introducing some provision for 
giving pubh^ty to cases of difference between the Court 
of Directors and the Board. Unless, it was observed, it 
were known that the two co-ordinate authorities acted 
under a positive responsibihty to Parliament; the pan^ 
mount authority might enforce their views and opinions, 
however contrary to good government or wholesome rule, 
without the possibility of the Legislature becoming ac- 
quainted with the facts, by the Minister's refusing the 
production of documents requisite for a proper under- 
standing of the case. The truth of this assertion was 
cdearly substantiated by what had actually taken place 
with reference to different pecuniary claims on the reve- 
nues of India, which had been steadily resisted by the 
Court, but which had been uph^d, and in some instances 
enforced, by the Board. The papers, explanatory of these 
occurrences had been printed at the instance of the Pro- 
prietors. 

Of one of the cases of difference between the Court and 
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.BOOK III. the Board, that of the pecuniary claims of Messrs. Palmer 
ORAP. IX. aad Co., we have already had occasion to give an account. 
"— ^— " Another instance of this description, concerned claims put 
1888. forward on behalf of Manohur Das and ^tal Baboo, native 
bankers, haying establishments in various cities of India, 
upon the King of Oude, for debts conlaracted by Asof-ad- 
Dowla, as far back as 1 796. The claims had been repeatedly 
imder the consideration of the Court, who had invariably 
declined to countenance or support them, in which deter- 
mination they had hitherto received the concurrence of 
the Board. A different view had, however, been taken up 
by the President of the Board. In 1 832, Mr. C. Grant, and 
the Court had been desired to adopt the draft of a 
despatch framed by the Board ; in which, after recapitu- 
lating the particulars of the transaction, the Government 
of Bengal was instructed to use its utmost efforts in 
strongly urging upon the King of Oude the importance of 
an immediate and effectual adjustment — or, in other 
words, the payment of Asof-ad->Dowla*s debts. Tb e justice 
of this decided interposition was based upon the part taken 
by the Governments of Lord Comwallis and Sir John Shore, 
in assisting the Nawab to ascertain the extent of his debts, 
and to put them in a train of liquidation. The Resident 
was authorised to contribute to the investigation, and the 
Gk)vemor-General had assented to express his sentiments 
on the adjustment of them, provided it was understood 
that the Company should not be imph'cated in any respon- 
sibility by reason of such interference. Statements fur- 
nished by the creditors, and counter-statements by the 
ministers of the Nawab Vizir, were accordingly made out 
and transmitted to the Government : but, in the mean- 
time, the Vizir undertook for himself the settlement of the 
demands against him. In effecting this, he granted more 
favourable terms to his European than to his native 
creditors ; but the latter, nevertheless, acceded to the 
conditions he offered, with the exception of the Calcutta 
bankers. They demanded the same terms that had been 
granted to the Europeans; and their claims had conse- 
quently remained unadjusted at the time of Asof-ad- 
Dowla's death. The obligation of discharging the public 
debts of his predecessor was urged upon Sadat Ali, by Lord 
Wellesley's Government, but the Nawab had evaded or 
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declined compliance. The Marquis of Hastings, considering BOOK III. 
that the demand had been originally admitted to be just ; chap. ix. 
that it had been ooimtenanced by the preceding adminis- ' 
tration ; and that the bankers might reasonably expect, ^^^* 
from their character of British subjects, and from the 
peculiar circumstances of their claim, the good offices of 
the Gk>yemment, once more authorised the Besident's 
interposition to the extent of recommending to the Nawab 
Vizir an equitable settlement of the demand. The Nawab, 
in reply, expressed so positive a determination not to 
entertain the claim, that the Qoyemor-General did not 
conceive himself warranted in pressing it further without 
the sanction of the Court. The sanction was imreservedly 
withheld, both on the general principle of non-interference 
in pecuniary transactions between individuals and native 
princes ; and on the pecuhar relations which subsisted 
with the Nawab Vizir.> The Government was, therefore, 
interdicted from any future attempts to effect an adjust- 
ment. In this resolution the Court had steadily perse- 
vered, and had, on various occasions, recorded their deter- 
mination to permit no authoritative interference in a 
matter in which the Nawab was entirely independent of 
controL They denied that the particular claim in question 
was distinguished by any peculiarity from other claims 
which had been brought forward, and which the Court had 
equally refused to support : that it had been recognised as 
just, or in any way investigated as to its real merits : or 
that the Government of India, in giving assistance and 
advice to the Nawab, to extricate himself from his embar- 
rassments, had thereby contracted any responsibility to 
his creditors, or given any countenance to their claims.' 
To this view of the case they firmly adhered ; and on 
being again desired to forward the despatch, unanimously 
refused to act upon the orders of the Board, imless com- 

I In the letter which was addressed to the Goyemment, and which had the 
concurrence of Mr. Canning, as President of the Board, it was observed. ** We 
are so much aware of the difficulty of divesting a friendly communication to a 
weaker power of the character of authority, and are so apprehensive that the 
consequence of pressing upon the Vizir the consideration of those claims 
might bring upon him others from various quarters ; that we direct you to rest 
contented with the attempt you have afready made, and to abstain from any 
similar proceedings hereafter, at the instance either of these, or any other 
claimants."— Letter of Court, 12th February, 1819. —Papers, Pecuniary 
Claims, p. 3. 

s Letter from the Court to the Board, 12th March, 1833. Papers, on Pecu- 
niary Claims. 
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BOOK III. p^ed bj Uw to do so. The Premd^t of tb* Beard of 

CHAP. jx. Control w^ therefore, driven to his fftivounte resoiirce of 

" oompeUing the Company, by a writ of maadamua, to lend 

IBd3. ^aiBKelyes to the e^orcement of ehdacMBy the justioe <^ 

-which they queationedy aiul the payment of whieh they 

had no right whatever to extort fhuai the king of Oudeu 

The writ was applied for, and the rule granted ; but at the 

last m(^ent the applioation was abandoned, and the oon- 

(^deration of the sul^eot was indefinitely postponed.* 

Whatever expectations mig^t be mitertained ei any 
benefit being derived from a reference to Parliament in 
the case of a difierence between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Diroetors^ the latter had no great reason, 
from experienoe of the past^ to expeot that the legislature 
would ever take part with the Company in oppoution to 
ministerial infiuence. On the contrary, Parliament had 
recently shown it»elf equally disposed as the Board to proo 
mote private ends at the expense of public justice, and to 
give the weight of its authority to demands ci obsolete 
date, equivocal origii^ and unauthenticated amount, in 
subservience to the interests of individuals, and in disre* 
gard of the well-founded oli^ctionB of the Court, llius, a 
IxUl was brought into Parhament, early in 1831, to iHX>vido 
for the discharge of a daim in reiE^)ecjt of money advanced 
by the late James Hodges, Esq., on security of the lands 
of the late Zemindar of Nozid and Mustaphani^ar, in the 
East ladies, now under the sovereignty of the East Indii^ 
Company. The progress of the bill was mispended by the 
close of the session ^ but it was again brought forward and 
referred to a Select Committee^ b^oro whom counsel was 
heard both in support of and in opposition to the noeasure. 
The Committee having recommended that the bill should 
pass, petitiona were presented against it by the Company, 
but to no purpose. It was approved of by the Cbmrnons^ 
and sent up to the House of Lords^ where counsel was 
again heard ; and notwithstanding the (^position of Lord 
^enborough and the adverse opinion of the Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, it also passed the House, and becams 
law. The Company were^ therefore^ compelled by the 
legislature to pay, at the e^|>ense of the people of Indi% s 

> Papers on Pecnnian Claims prlpted by order of tbe Qonae oC Qanmoos. 
May, 1884. , , • 
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eonsiderable sum, the claim for which originated'ftt the BOOK III. 
dist^^uoe of more than half a century in trazuuu^tions of a obap. ix. 
highly queationable description. — ^_ 

In 177d, at a time when the civil Government of Madraa *^^ 
"v^raa deeply tainted with corruption of every kind, Mr. 
Hodges, a member of the Council of Maaulipatam, took 
upon himself certain debts, said to be due to other mem* 
bers of the Council by Narsing Apparao Zemindar of 
Nozid, and he also lent money to the Zemindar, the whole 
amounting with interest to 57,661 Madras Pagodas : the 
entire proceeding being a violation of the known senti* 
ments of the Court, and being carried on without the 
sanction or cognizance of the Government. The contract 
tion of the loan was not communicated to the latter, 
until 1779, when in consequence of the irretrievable em- 
barrassments in which Apparao, through his own improvi* 
dence and the help of his European creditors, was involved, 
he was imable to discharge his obligations to the State, 
and the Council of Masulipatam, of which Mr. Hodges 
continued to be a member, proposed that the Zemindari 
should be taken possession of by the Company, the reve- 
nues being appropriated in the first instance to the 
payment of the yearly tribute, and of a fourth of the 
arrears annually, until the whole was discharged; secondly, 
to the maintenance of the Zemindar ; and lastly, the 
surplus, if any, should be assigned to the creditors. No 
specification was made who the creditors were, nor of the 
assignment to them of certain villages, the revenues of 
"^hich they had for some time past enjoyed. This assignor 
ment was continued imtil 1784, when Lord Macartney, 
although expressing his opinion that the transaction wai^ 
unwarranted in its principle and pernicious in its tendency, 
yet as it had been recognised by a preceding administnv^ 
tion, consented, upon their giving up the mortgaged 
villages and rendering satisfactory accounts, to recommend 
the case of the creditors to the Company, and to establish 
such provision for them as could be with propriety sett 
apart from the Company's superior demands. The difi^ 
tricts were taken possession of accordingly; and it wae^ 
declared that no provision should be made for any of tha 
creditors until the public claims were folly satisfied*^ 

> Tbe <vdera cdP tht Qarernmeat to fhis effect were ^wmnwnic^ted to Ur. 
Hodges, as creditor, by liinuelf as chief of Masvlipatam. 
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BOOK III. Tliis result was never realised. In 1 803, a balance of 
CHAP. IX. nearly five lakhs of pagodas remained due to the Govem- 
—■"-""" ment from the Nozid Zemindari ; and the permanent 
1888. settlement of the northern Circars being then introduced, 
the claim on account of arrears of revenue was remitted, 
and the estate suffered to start unencumbered with a 
reduced rate of annual payment, for which it was expected 
the occupant would be able easily to provide, as well as 
for the discharge of his private obligation — the recogni- 
tion of the Government amounting to no more than the 
validity of the claim as against the Zemindar, not against 
the Company. The Court had therefore resisted various 
applications for the payment of the money made anterior 
to the settlement of the Estate, and its restoration to the 
owner. Subsequently to that date, nothing had been heard 
of the claim until it was brought before the House of 
Commons by Mr. J. Wood, on behalf of a Captain Murray, 
the grandson of Mr. Hodges, by his daughter, a gentleman 
fortunate in having influential Parliamentary friends. Un- 
less some such agency was at work, nothing, as was 
observed by Lord Brougham, could be found to sanction 
the extraordinary interference of the Legislature, to pass 
an act in favour of a claim contaminated in its origin, and 
illegal in its prosecution. Nor did it less deserve the 
condemnation of the Committee of Correspondence, who 
designated the Bill as a most imwarrantable attempt to 
make the revenues of India answerable for a piivate debt^ 
and to confer an undue benefit on parties who had no 
other claims to consideration, than that of having by 
irregular means obtained a recognition by Government of 
dealings of such a character as to call not for approval 
and encouragement, but the severest reprehension. It 
was not, however, so much to the parties who found the 
Legislattire so compliant that censure was applicable, as 
to the Legislature, which had lent itself to the promotion 
of private interests ; and the whole transaction deserves 
notice, as inspiring a salutary distrust of the mode in 
which parliamentary influence might be misused to the 
disadvantage of India, if the British Legislature should 
ever be intrusted with the direct and uncontrolled ad- 
ministration of the Government of that country. 
The approving spirit with which the claims of indi- 
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viduals against tlie Gbvemment of India were listened to BOOK III. 
in Parliament, encouraged other applications of a similar chap. ix. 
purport ; and in the course of 1832^ a select Committee — — 
of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the ^®^* 
merits of a petition presented by a Mr. Henry Hutchinson, 
complaining that the East India Company had interfered 
to prevent payment of a debt due to the estate of his 
uncle, the late Mr. J. Hutchinson, by the Raja of Travan- 
core. The Committee reported fSEkVOurably of the claim. 
The close of the Session prevented a Bill from being sent 
to the House of Lords ; but the application was revived 
in the Session following ; and in February, 1833, leave was 
given to introduce a Bill to provide for the favourable ad- 
justment of the demand Mr. Hutchinson was in the Civil 
Service of the Company, Commercial Besident at Anjengo, 
the only medium of communication with the Baja of Tra- 
vancore, and in an especial manner charged with the duty 
of purchasing from the Baja investments of pepper and 
cloth, on account of the Company. He availed himself 
of his position to carry on private commercial dealings 
with the Baja — to lend him money at high interest, and 
to sell and buy various articles, including pepper, which 
it was his business to provide for the Company's invest- 
ments. In consequence of those dealings, between 1792 
and 1800, a balance was made to appear against the Baja, 
of Surat Bupees 4.89.735. ; and of which, after Mr. 
Hutchinson's decease in 1799, rather more than half was 
realised by his representatives. These transactions were 
not brought to the notice of the Supreme Qovemment 
imtil 1804, when the orders of Lord Wellesley restricted 
all intercourse with the Baja to the Political Besident, and 
it was, therefore, necessary to apply for his mediation to 
effect a settlement of the debt said to be still due. Upon 
the Besident's bringing the claim to the knowledge of the 
Qovemor-General, he was desired to apprise Mr. Hutchin- 
son's agents, that no interference on their behalf would 
be allowed, until the Qovemment should be satisfied that 
their claim was founded in justice, and of such a nature 
as should require a deviation from the general principles 
of policy which regulated the conduct of the Qovemment 
towards states in alliance with it. Upon instituting an 
inqui^ to this effect^ the Baja's Dewan disputed the justice 
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BOOK m. of tlie dmnand, and declared the debt to hare originsted 
CHAP, au ohiefly in fictitious transactions : and as the statements of 
' the parties were found irreoonoileable, it was determined by 

1688« Lord Wellesley in 1807, to refrain from any interference, 
and leave them to settle the claim between themselves. 
In consequence, however, of the application made to the 
Court by Mr. Hutchinson's representatives in England, 
ihe Governments of Madras and Bombay were desired to 
furnish further information with respect to the demand ; 
until the receipt of which, the Besident was instructed 
to recommend to the Baja, to decline further payment on 
account of it until its justice should be made out to the 
satisfaction of the Government of Madras. The informa- 
tion required was not received imtil 1823; when the Court 
decided, that the demand, even granting it to be in other 
respects unquestionable, was not of a character to receive 
their countenance, or to be insisted on through their 
agency. They expressed their purpose, therefore, to leave 
the parties entirely to themselves, and withdrew their 
recommendation to the Baja to suspend his payments. It 
was chiefly on their previous suggestion to that effect, 
that Mr. Hutchinson's representatives grounded their com- 
plaint, affirming that the settlement of the demand had 
been prevented by the Company's interposition at a time 
when the Baja was disposed to discharge it. This allega- 
tion was denied by the Court, as the demand had four or 
five years befc»re been denounced as fictitious by the 
Minister of the Baja ; and it could not be supposed that 
he would have agreed to liquidate a claim, the justice of 
which he so unqualifiedly denied. Although it also ap- 
peared, that the fact of Mr. Hutchinson's dealings with 
the Baja was known informally to the (Jovemment of 
Bombay, and as far as they bore a commercial character, 
were not interdicted, yet his proceedings in the purchase 
of pepper had been obviously detrimental to the public 
interests, and his pecuniary transactions with the Ba^ 
were a breach of the regulations which in 1777 prohibited 
all Company's servants from loans of money to nativei^ 
under pain of suspension from the service. The claim 
was, therefore, one which had no title to the support^ 
either of the Court or Legislature.' The clever advooaoy 

^' Rerort of Committee of Correspondence, llth AprU, 1832.— Papers 
Pecuniary Claims, 32. i~ » e , *«i«. 
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of Mr. Macauky, one of tbe secretaries of the Board on BOOK lit 
this occasion, satisfied the house of the exceptionable ohap. iz. 
origin of the dairns, and notwithstanding the contrary ■ 

recommendation of the preceding Session, the Bill was iddS. 
rejected. 

The Parliament assembled in January, 1833^ but the 
discussion of subjects of local interest prevented the 
Ministers from bringing forward their proposed arrange^ 
ments for the renewal of the C(Hnpany*s Charter, until the 
Session was so far advanced that little opportunity re- 
mained for thatcarefiil and deliberate consideration which 
its importance demanded. Had, however, the time peiv 
mitted of due investigation, little indination was mani- 
fested by either house to devote much attention to the 
inquiry. The attendance was invariably scanty, and but 
few members of any note took part in the discussions. 
The subject was evidently distasteful to the majority of 
the house, and the future welfare of the vast empire of 
India was of much less magnitude in their estimation than 
«n affiray between the mob and the police, or the represen- 
tation of the most insignificant borough from which 
reform had not yet wrested the elective franchise. On 
the 13th of June, the question was introduced by Mr. 
Grant, to a Committee of the whole House, whose indul- 
gence he felt it necessary to solicit, as the subject was 
one which could not be expected to excite that strong 
interest which belonged to some other topics rec^itly dis- 
cussed, as it wanted the stimulus of party or political 
feeling, and the details it would be necessary to offer 
might be found tedious and uninteresting. Such was the 
language whicb it was thought advisable by a minister of 
the Crown to employ in order to conciliate the attention 
of the members of a British House of Commons to one 
of the most grave and momentous questions that could 
be submitted to their decision, and involved conmderations 
of vital importanoe to the future prosperity of both India 
and Great Britain. 

The first question to be decided^ rei^oted i^e agency, 
by which the political Government of India was to be 
ecmducted; and in loddng back through tiie last forty 
years, it was undeniable that^ notwithstanding the eiOB* 
teaoe of many evils and imperfections in the system, a 
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BOOK in. GoTemmentB. A fourth Presidency had been rendered 
oBAP.ix. advisable by the great extent of the jurisdiction of the 

Government of Bengal, which at present comprehended 

1B83. the North Western Provinces, the separation of which 
was essential for their effective administration. They 
were, therefore, to be placed imder a separate Gk>vemment. 
It was also thought advisable that the Governor-General 
should be reheved from the functions of a single and sepa- 
rate Government'; and should be invested with a mote 
decided control over the subordinate Presidencies, than 
he actually possessed, especially in regard to matters of 
expenditure. Whether the Governor-General should re- 
tain the immediate charge of one of the Presidencies, and 
whether the Councils of the subordinate Presidencies 
should be reduced or abolished^ were questions for ^rther 
deliberation. The state of the law in India required 
•melioration. At present the laws were so various and so 
vague, that in many cases it was impossible to know what 
the law was. The nature of the authority from which the 
laws originated, was ill-defined and questionable ; and the 
powers of the different courts of Judicature were, in many 
respects, indefinite wid contradictory, leading to embar- 
rassing and mischievous collision. These questiotis were 
oi peculiar impoH^ance with re^rd to the probable in- 
crease of European residents on the removal of the 
restrictions which had hitherto prevented their settling 
in India, and which it was proposed to abolish — as advan- 
tages of the highest moment to India and to Great Britain 
might be anticipated from the free admission to the former 
of British enterprise and capital : the only obstacle thi^ 
impeded their unrestricted settlement, was the present 
state of the law; and until Biitish settlei^ were made 
amenable to the Courts of that part of the country where 
they should reside, it would not be advisable to give them 
free 'access to the provinces. This difficulty might be 
obviated by arming the Government with power to enact 
such regulations for the conduct of both natives and 
Europeans as would have the effect of approximating the 
two pei^e, and the laws of the two countries, and pave 
the way for ultimate assimilation. For this purpose, Mr. 
Graot proposed to strengthen the Supi^me Coundl by the 
addition of twamore members than it was actuaDy cxnor 
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posed of, and of one or two other persons, barristers of BOOK III. 
high standing, or retired Judges, who would apply their ohap. ix. 

professional knowledge to effecting the requisite idterations 

in the local law, and also to authorise the Governor- ^^^8. 
G^eral to appoint a Oommisaion, to consist of persons 
experienced in the administration of Indian justice, with 
the assistance of one or two persons from this country, to 
inquire how far it might be practicable to establish a 
uniform system of law and judicature in India. Natives 
were likewise to be relieved from all disabilities to hold 
office or employment on account of their birth or religion. 
Slavery in IndiiEi was very different from than in the West 
Indies ; and was so closely connected with the domestic 
habits and religious feelings of the natives, that it required 
cautious treatment. Finally, Mr. Grant proposed to call 
the attention of the House to the alterations in the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment in India, which, without 
materially adding to the charge, should give Sufiragan 
^shops to Madras and Bombay, and relieve the Bishop of 
Calcutta of the laborious superintendence which now 
devolved upon him. In conclusion, he moved the adop- 
tion of three resolutions, which declared it expedient : 

1. To open the trade with China to all British subjects. 

2. To require from the Company the transfer to the 
Crown on behalf of the Indian territory, of all assets and 
claims of every description, in consideration of such equi- 
valent payment as the Parliament should enact : and the 
acknowledgment by the Crown on behalf of the territory 
of all the obligations of the Company ; and, 3. The con- 
tinuance of the Government of India to the Company, 
under such conditions as the Parliament should determine. 

Aa it was intimated by the Minister that the adoption 
of these resolutions would not pledge members to any 
specific course, no objections were taken to them in the 
discussion that ensued. Mr. Wynn, late President of the 
Board, recommended a material alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the Court of Directors ; the reduction of the num- 
ber to six or eight, who were to be nominated by the 
Crown, from persons who had served at least twelve years 
in India. No difficulty, he conceived, would arise from 
that arrangement as to the distribution of the patronage^ 
as while a portion might be exercised as at present by the 

TOL. III. B B 
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BOOK m. Oroim and the Directora, some anointments might be 
<»AP. ix.f p:ven to the UniTendties, and the rest might be placed at 
* the disposal <^ the chief civil and military authorities 
1888. in India. He expressed a general concurrence with the 
principle of the re6olution& Mr. Buckingham objected to 
the assignment of the political administration of India to 
a Joint Stock Company, consisting of a fluctuating body of 
individuals, of whom the largest portion were wom^i and 
children, and of the rest of whom few were likely to fed 
any other interest in India than the realization of their 
dividends. He denied the correctness of the assertion of 
the President of the Board of Control, that India had 
prospered under the system of adminisU^tioD pursued by 
the Company, as, even according to an admission recently 
made by a member of the Board, the x)eople of India were 
the most oppressed and heavily taxed race under the sun- 
Symptoms of rapid decay where every wheace visible ; the 
population, the commerce, and the revenue, had declined ; 
and nothing had gone on increasing but embarrassment 
and debt. It would be much more for the benefit oi 
India that the Qovemment should take the management 
of the territory, with all its incumbrances, and leave the 
Company to disx)ose of their commercial assets as they 
should think proper. The only prospect of advantage that 
could be expected to result from the plan proposed by the 
Board arose from the unrestricted admission of Europeans, 
by whose settling in the country the resources of IiMlia 
would be developed, and a revenue of a hundred millions 
a-year might come to be levied with a lighter jnressure <m 
the people than was now laid upon them by a fifth <rf the 
amount. The Resolutions were agreed ta 

On the 5th of July, the Resolutions adopted by the 
House of Commons were introduced by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne to the House of Lords. Like his colleague in 
the Lower House, he was under the necessity of depre- 
cating ihe habitual inattention of his hearers to a subject 
which had seldom found in them a willing audience — the 
Gov^nment of India. The magnitude of the question 
now at stake mighty he trusted, induce i^m to forego 
their usual indififorenoe, and to bear patiently with those 
who sought their decision with regard to the disposal of a 
country whidbi far exceeded the colonial possessions of any 
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Other state in extent, popt^nkkn, and importance. His BOOK III. 
Lordship ti^en went oyer the grounds on whieh the chap. ix. 
Ministers had determined to propose the entire discon- — ^ 
tinuance of the commerce of the East India Company, and 1^^* 
the consignment to them of the government of India, and 
whidiwere substantially the same as those detailed by 
the President of the Board of Control ; the anticipated 
extension of the trade with China by the energies of pri^ 
vate enterprise, and the practical benefits which had re- 
sulted to India from the Company's administration. The 
mode in which the arrangements were to be carried into 
efi^t were then similarly described ; and the Noble Mar- 
quis maintained the adequacy of the resources of India to 
provide for all the territorial disbursements that might be 
required in England ; and the probable existence of a 
surplus after their discharge: a resxilt attributable, in a 
great measure, to the vigour and judgment with whidi 
Lord W. Bentindc had reduced the expenses of the Indian 
Qovemments. The admission of the natives to a larger 
share than they had hitherto enjoyed in the administra- 
tion of their local affairs ; the assimilation of the various 
systems of law which existed in India ; the formation of a 
fourth Presidency ; and augmented power of the (Jovemor- 
Qeneral ; the extension of the Ecclissiastical Establish- 
ments : and the unrestricted access of Europeans'to the 
<^ settlements, and with licenses to the new ; from which 
his Lordship anticipated the highest advantages to the 
civilisation of the population of India — were likewise 
ttdrerted to in si^port of the Besdutions which were laid 
before the HcMise. 

Lord EllenbOTOugh stated, that he had always regarded 
the question of the China Trade as one of finance ; and 
had been anxious to reduce the territorial expenditure of 
India, so as to make the revenues independent of com- 
mercial assistance. As soon as this was effected, there 
could be no objection to the freedom of commerce with 
China being placed at the disposal of Parliament ; although 
he was far from expecting from the measure the great 
advantages which some persons so sanguinely anticipated. 
On the contrary, much mischief would infallibly ensue if 
private merchimts embarked rashly and precipitat^y in 
the trade. He did not question the adequacy of the re- 
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BOOR HI. venues of India^ to provide in due time for all territorial 
CHAP. IX. disbursements; but he considered that the views of Lord 

Lansdowne were at variance with the statements laid 

^^^' before the Committees and the Board; and that the 
reduction of the expenditure very much depended upon 
the adoption of measures which he (Lord Ellenborough) 
had recommended when at the head of the Board of Com- 
missioners. The additional charges involved by the plan 
of the Government ; the difference between the produce 
of the commercial assets and the greater amount of the 
dividend ; the compensation to be granted to Conmiercial 
Servants ; the cost of the proposed Law and Slavery Com- 
missions ; the salaries of the three new Members of 
Council, and two new Bishops ; and the travelling expenses 
of a migratory Governor-General, were likely to amount to 
a considerable sum, and, with other deductions, might be 
expected to leave a deficiency instead of a surplus of 
receipts.^ His Lordship anticipated an unfavourable 
change in the future composition of the Courts of Pro- 
prietors and Directors, and the exclusive formation of 
both by persons connected with India. He did not think 
that this was desirable, as the consequence would be the 
predominance of feelings imbibed in India, which were not 
those best fitted to promote the happiness of the people of 
both countries. By the present system, the Court of 
Directors consisted partly of persons connected with India, 
and partly of eminent English merchants and influential 
members of society, securing an amalgamation of British 
and Indian sentiments, and the diffusion of the patronage 
over a wider and more comprehensive surface. The pro- 
posed changes at home were, however, less exceptionaUe 

1 The additional charges were estimated hy Lord Ellenborough at £671,000 
per annum. 

Difference between Diyidends £680,000 

And amount ofinterest on Bemittable Loans . . . 467,000 

Excess of charge 163,000 

Compensation 806,000 

Law Gomroisdoners 80,000 

Slaveryditto 80,000 

Travelling Charges 80,000 

Three New Members of Council 80,000 

Government of Agra 38,000 

Two Bishops 10,000 

Travelling Ezpenaea, Govemor-General .... 60,000 

SSIlflQO 
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than those abroad ; and the purpose of abolishing the BOOK III. 
local councils at the subordinate Presidencies, threatened chap. ix. 

to deprive their Gtovemors of assistance absolutely essen 

tial for the discharge of their duties, and the people of the 1833. 
strongest guarantee that they possessed for their security 
and protection. He objected also, to any diminution of 
the powers of the subordinate Gk>yemment8 as no respect- 
able persons would hold them under such restrictions. 
The increased numbers of the Supreme Council, which it 
appeared was to consist of six members, of whom four ' 
were to be ofl&cers of the four Presidencies, the fifth a 
philosopher, and the sixth a soldier, could only be a 
source of contest, delay, and inefficiency. The new legis- 
lative powers to be given to the Council, by which the 
Supreme Courts were virtually abolished, filled him with 
astonishment. The Courts were established not only for 
the benefit of Europeans, but to protect the natives of 
India against European oppression, and every security 
which had been given them would thus be swept away. 
With regard to the permission to be granted to Europeans, 
to settle in India, the fact was, that all persons of capital 
had practically long had that hberty. No one who could 
assign a colourable pretext for going to India, had for a 
long time past been refused a license ; but it was a great 
mistake to suppose that capitalists went out to India. 
No British capital went there. The capital actually em • 
ployed was mainly derived from the Civil and Military 
servants of the Company. The assimilation of the laws 
he looked upon as impossible, without violating all the 
prejudices and feelings of the natives, and exciting their 
abhorrence and disgust. Any interference with the 
domestic slavery of the people of India would lead most 
certainly to insurrection and bloodshed in every part of 
the country. Although equally desirous as any of His 
Majesty's Ministers to raise the moral character of the 
people of India ; and hoping that the time would come 
when they might fill the highest situations with benefit to 
the country, and honour to themselves, yet he was satisfied 
that any attempt to precipitate such a result, would 
defeat the object in view ; and with respect to Military 
and Political power, the very existence of the British rule 
in India, depended upon their exclusive exercise. He 
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BOOK nr. looked ttpon ihe whole plan as crude acid ill-digwied, and 

CHAP. n. called upon the House to delay their accession to it, until 

■ a sufi&cient time should be allowed for that deliberate co»- 

1838. aideration, which its innpartonce, and the diaracter of the 

House as statesmen and bene&ctors of the people of 

India, imperatiy^y demanded. 

The Earl of Bipon defended the ;^an of the Minkrtany 
maintaining that it had not been adopted hastily or wit^ 
out extensive enquiry, and the advantage of much ex- 
perience of the practical results of the renewal of the 
last Charter. The Duke of WelHngton felt it incumbei^ 
upon him to (^r his opinion on a measure which pro- 
posed BO materiaUy to change the constitution of a 
Government^ which, &om the personal opportunities he 
had enjoyed of witnessing its operations, he believed to 
be the best, the most purely administered €k>vemment 
that ever existed — a Gov^mmmit that provided best 
lor the happiness oi the peo^ committed to its cbarga 
It was deceiving the people of England to affirm that a 
trading Company, which, after nearly a century (^ con- 
stant wars had acquired the sovereignty over a vast popu« 
laticMi and a territory yielding a revenue of twenty 
millions, with a debt not exceeding forty, was imfit for 
the functions of Government, or unfit for the manage- 
ment of commerce. The present plun paid no r^ard 
to former stipulations, and completely chaoiged the posi- 
tion of the Company — it had no longer the same power 
in relation to His Majesty's Gk>vemment which it had 
hitherto retained, nor in relation to its old servants : it 
was no longer in the same independent^ respectable, wid 
influential situation in which it had existed for so long a 
period. One of the worst parts of the plan was, that the 
Company would have to draw thdr dividends from India 
— a necessity which would increase, the amount of the 
annual remittances to an extent that could not fail to bo 
embarrassing to the commerce. It was proposed to alter 
the constitution of the Local Governments, and to give 
to the Governor-General the power of nominating mem- 
bers of Council — a nomination hitherto reserved by tho 
Court to themselves, as one of the means by which they 
were enabled to exercise a moderate influence over the 
Governor. When he found that it was designed that Uieir 
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appomtemt shoolfl be eatrnsted to the Qoyemor^Oeiie- BOOK UI. 
nly tlie very indiTidaal whose prooeediogs they were in- ohap. ix. 
tcodecl to o<wtrol ; and, moreover, only to be appointed — 
when such Goywmor-Geoiend thought fit — he could not ^^^* 
but feel much alarm for the suocese of the Indian Qoweror' 
ment) and was most anxious to impress upon the ministers 
the immense importance of maintaining the Councils in 
their actual condition. He also objected to any diminu- 
tien of the authority of the subordinate administrations^ 
and the proposed increase of that of the Govem<nvQeneraA. 
fie had seen a great deal of Gbvemor-Gtonerals, and had 
also had means oi judging of the nature and extent of 
the powers intrusted to them ; and the result of his 
observations was a conviction that they were vested with 
as much power as they could desire to have, or could ex- 
ercise with satisfiM^n to themselves or those under 
them. Ther^ was ano^ier part of the plan which he 
would entreat MinisteiB to re-c<Hisider — the separati<Hi 
of the provinces of Bengal from the immediate charge 
of the Gk)vemor-Oeneral. The province of Bengal was 
the source add sjHring of the power of India, and should 
»«ver be lost sight of by the Qovemment of that country. 
The Noble Duke considered that the legislative powers 
proposed to be given to the Qovemor-Gteneral were toe 
extensive to be intrusted to any one individual, and that 
ih/e augmented em^yment of the natives would be frus- 
trated by an increased resort of Europeans ; and he con- 
cluded by expressing his regret that the advice of the 
late Sir John Malcolm had not been fc^wed, constituting 
an independent body in Lond<»vrepre0enting the interests 
of India. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in reply to the objections 
of Lord Elienborough and the Duke of Wellington, ex- 
plained, that it. was not intended to withdraw from the 
home authorities ihe appointment of members of Coim- 
eiL He denied that the Ministers had ever disputed the 
fitness oi the Company to govern India ; and fully ad- 
mitted that under their sway the ccmdition of the people 
had been greatly improved; and that they had been 
comfortable and haf^y to an extent which they had not 
experienced under any other government. After some 
Luther remarks in vindication of the opening <^ the 
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BOOK III. trade with China, and of the admission of Europeans tm 
CHAP. IX. settle in India, he concluded, by iDformii^ the House, 
- that he was authorised to express -the entire c<mcurreno8 

1833. Qf the Marqui«| Wellesley, who was prayented by indis- 
position from attending his place, in the ResolutianB. 
They were then agreed to. 

A Bill having been drafted according to the tenor of the 
Resolutions was brought into the House of Commons. 
No proceedings took place on the first reading ; but on 
the motion for a second reading on the 10th of July, it 
was again opposed by Mr. Buckingham, on the grounds 
argued in his former objections to the Resolutions — the 
unfitness of the Company to be intrusted with the Qo- 
yemment of India, as shewn by the history of their past 
mismanagement, both of their commerce and their tend* 
tory, relying for his proof of both almost wholly upon the 
erroneous or exaggerated statements of Mr. Rickards. 
He concluded a long address by proposing, as an amend- 
ment, that, with reference to the importance of the sub* 
ject, aud the advanced period of the Session, the consi* 
deration of the Bill should be postponed tifl the Session 
ensuing. The postponement of the discussion was n<^ 
agreed to, and the Bill was read a second time, after an 
joloquent defence by Mr. Macaulay of the principles upon 
which it was founded. No other alteration or modification 
was proposed by the members who took part in the 
discussion. 

On the 12th of July, the House of Commons resolved 
itself into a Committee, for the purpose of considering 
the Clauses of the Bill in detail. To the greater number 
no objections were started, and they passed with some 
unimportant verbal alterations. A few gave rise to dis- 
cussion in the successive sittings of the Committee. 

On proposing to fill up the blank in the first clause with 
the words "one thousand eight hundred fifty-four" — 
renewing the Charter till that period — an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Hume, to contract the period between nar- 
rower limits, and reduce it to ten ; but it was reasonably 
objected, that the term constituted too short an interval 
for the Company to administer the government of India 
with a view to the stability of their measures or the deve- 
lopment of the resources of the country. Even in granting 
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a Turnpike Bill, it was usual to fix its continuance for BOOK IIT. 
twenty-one years, in order to afford a feeling of security ; chap. ix. 

and it would be very inconsistent to accord a shorter 

term for an object of such magnitude. The amendment ^^^* 
was negatived. 

On the Clause which enacted that the Presidency of 
Fort William should be divided into two, it was suggested 
by Mr. Gutlar Fergusson, that the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay should be allowed to remain on their actual 
looting ; and that there should be established at Agra a 
government subordinate in rank, but suited to the circum- 
stances of the North-Westem Provinces. If the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay were to be reduced in the 
manner proposed, no man of efficient talents or high cha- 
racter would be foimd to accept them ; and the whole of 
India would fall imder the dominion of one Qovemor, 
unassisted and imcontrolled — a state of things fraught 
with infinite mischief. In reply, Mr. Robert Grant main- 
tained the expediency of rendering all the Presidencies 
subordinate to one Supreme Gbvemment, of which it 
would be inconvenient to change the seat from that which 
it already occupied at Calcutta. He doubted not that 
competent persons would be foimd to accept the subor- 
dinate Governments, even if reduced in importance ; but 
the Bill was so framed as to empower the Court of Di- 
rectors to make such changes in the distribution of the 
territories under the several Presidencies as might from 
time to time appear advisable; and the question as to 
appointing Councils to the Subordinate Presidencies was 
also left open for future consideration, to be settled ac- 
oording to the judgment of the Court of Directors and 
Board of Control 

The 42ud Clause, which intrusted to the Governor- 
General in Council to make laws and regulations for all 
pers(ms, wheth^ Europeans or natives, and for all Courts 
of Justice within the territories subject to the Company, 
was objected to by Mr. Wynn and Mr. Ferguson, as giving 
to the Governor-General unprecedented authority, and as 
departing from the principle by which Englishmen in 
India were placed under the protection of the Supreme 
Courts. Mr. Fergusson, therefore, moved an amendment, 
the object of which was to secure to the British and other 
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BOOK ni. reflidents of the towns of Bombajy Madras, and Cakoiittay; 

CHAP. iz. &U the rights and priyileges of Bntish Jaw, as administered 
■ within those limits by His Ms^estys Courts : a division 
198S. took place^ when the amendment was negatiyed. 

The subject of the appointment of Councila at the 
subordinate Presidencies was again discussed, upon the 
submissicm of the 65tii clause^ which eoacted, that tha 
executive government of each of the Presidencies oC 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Agra, should be adminis* 
tered by a Governor ; that the Govemor'^neral of India 
should be also the Governor of Fort William, in Bengal ; 
and that it should be left to the discretion of the Court of 
Directors to continue or appoint Councils at any of th» 
Presidencies. It was objected to by Sir Harry Yemey,. 
that the clause enabled the Court to empower any of the 
Qoyemors to carry on their duties without the aid of a 
council, and to confer upon them an extent of arbitrary 
authority, which could not fedl to be injurious. Mr. Feiw 
gusson supported the objection. The oouncil was an 
appr<qpriate check upon the acts of a Gk>yemor, who was 
now obliged to state his reasMis for adopting any course 
contrary to their sentiments. Without such a proyision, 
the Gk>yemment at home, and the Court of Directors, 
would have no means of judging of the real grounds of 
his proceedinga, Mr. Hume knew of no good reason for 
making any change. The Presidencies, as now constituted, 
were too immense to be placed in the hands of any one 
nan. The obligation of recording their opinions, imposed 
upon the members of the Council, was an excellent means 
of enlightening the authorities at home, and of eooyeyiag 
to the Governor of all India the sentknents ef persons 
most competent to form a judgment. Sir Robert Inglis 
concurred in these yiews, and urged the vast importance 
of a Council to the Governors of the Presidencies, who 
being sent out from England, in many cases with little 
previous knowledge of India, must depend upon inf<»ma- 
tion received on the spot, and could acquire it from ne 
source more authentic or trustworthy thui the concurrent 
opinions of individuals of the highest respeetability, and 
meet mature experience in the service. Mr. Qna^ 
readied, that the claim was not intended to make any im- 
mediate alteration, but to leave the question te be decided 
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hy circumsiaaoesi li was prt^sed to continue the Ooutt- BOOK IIL 
cils where th^ existed, but not to s^ipoint one for the new chap. ix. 

Presidency of Agra. Bf the experiment succeeded in that 

instimce^ the Bill enabled the Court of Directors to extend ^^^* 
the arrangement to the other Presidencies. The abolition 
of a Council would not deprive the Goyemor of informsr 
Him and assittanoe, lor which he at present was aocus^ 
tomed to look to the secretaries^ whose services he would 
still command. Mr. Ferguson denied that the opinion of 
the secretaries was equally valuable with that oi the 
Council, as it involved no responsibility — and appealed to 
the evidence of Mr. £3phinstone in febvour of the existing 
arrangement. He therefore proposed, as an amendment^ 
"ttiat the Presidencies of Fort SlQeorge and Bombay 
should be adminktered by a Governor and Council. 
Observations to the same purport were urged by di£Eerent 
members^ but tiie amendment was negatived by a small 
majority.^ Another amendment was proposed by Sir H. 
Yemey, to the effect that the Governor-General should be 
tike Governor of the whole oi Bengal, having under him 
two lieutenant-Gbvemors, one for the Upper and one for 
the Lower Provinces — which was negatived. It was then 
proposed by Mr. Charles Buller, that the Gbvernor-Gtone- 
ral oi India should be relieved from the charge of any 
particular Presidency — but this amendment was also 
rejected. 

The consideration of the Bill was resumed on the 17th 
of July, with the clause which provided that British sub- 
jects should not be suffered to reside in the territories 
acquired since 1800, without a license — to which Mr. 
Htune moved as an amendment, the removal oi all restric- 
tions whatever, oth^ than those of the law: it was 
negatived. The Presid^it of the Board himself proposed 
the correction of the clause, which enacted that all rights 
over persons in a state of slavery should be abolished by 
the 12th April, 1837, as an unwarranted and dangerous 
interference with the institutes and usages oi the natives 
of India ; and suggested, therefore, the substitution of a 
provision, that the Govemor-Gteneral in Council should be 
required forthwith to frame laws and regulations for the 
extinction of slavery, with a due regard to the laws of 
marriage, and the rights and authorities of fathers, and 
> The xiiiml)er8 were— sjes, 82 ; noes, 41. Mi^rity — 9. 
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BOOK III. beads of fiEimilies ; and to report such laws to the Court oi 
CHAP. IX. Directors for the purpose of their being laid before Fkrlia- 
""~~~" ment. The amendment was agreed to. 

* The next clause, proposing to increase the number of 
Bishops to three, one for each Presidency, gave rise to a 
more prolonged discussion. Mr. O'Connell objected to the 
clause as recognising a state religion in India, by estab- 
lishing a church for one only of the three great denominar 
tions of Christians in the United Kingdom ; and Mr. 
Sinclair also, on the part of the Presbyterian community, 
claimed a share of any provision to be made by the 
Government. Mr. Macaulay, although not an advocate 
for Episcopacy, considered any objection, founded on the 
expense of the establishment^ which was not more than 
11,000Z. a year, and which was rather less than that 
hitherto incurred, inconsistent with the magnitude of the 
regions establishments of the Pagans and Mohammedans, 
drawing from the state, as he averred, several millions. 
Mr.O*Connel explained that his objection was not to the 
cost, but to the principle. Mr. Wilks thought it un- 
necessary to augment the Ecclesiastical establishment for 
the benefit of the comparatively few perscms who were 
likely to benefit by iheir ministry, not exceeding, inclu- 
sive of the European soldiery, forty thousand persons ; 
and who could not require three Bishops, while for the 
great object of promoting the progress of Christianity, the 
services of the Bishops and Chaplains had been found 
of little avail The difi^ision of Christianity, as far as 
it had been accomplished, was the work of mission- 
aries, not of the members of the clerical establishment. 
The clause was defended by Mr. Wynn, who argued that 
the natives of India had an obvious interest in the main- 
tenance of a Christian establishment, for they would 
suffer most detriment, if those who were to govern them 
were destitute of religious instruction. It was a necessary 
consequence that India must bear whatever expences were 
necessary for its good GK>vemment ; and the maintenanoe 
of the ceremonies of their religion among those who were 
to administer the Gbvemment was necessary for main- 
taming their morality, and therefore for the wel£u*e of 
India. The discussion was adjourned, and was resumed 
on the 19th, when Mr. O'Connell repeated, with additional 
earnestness, his objection to the introduction of a domi- 
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nant church into India, as likely at the same time to BOOK HI. 
introduce aU the rancour and hate of religious animosity, chap. iz. 
He asserted that of the Christians in India, the large ■ 
majority were Catholics, above half a million of whom 1883. 
would be taxed to pay the salaries of Protestant Bishops. 
If provisions were made for the Protestant, the same 
should, in justice, be supplied to the Catholic and Pres- 
byterian. Mr. Grant disclaimed the idea of a dominant 
church in India, and professed himself willing to concert 
with Mr. O'Connell the means of extending to the Catholic 
community in India, the consideration of the local Go- 
vernment. Mr. Shiel referred to the opinion expressed 
by the Company, of the injustice of taxing the natives of 
India for the support of a religious establishment, the 
expences of which had within a few years very largely 
increased ; and argued, that as the majority of Christians 
in India were Catholics, all the evils of the Irish Church- 
establishment would be transferred to India, and with the 
same results. After some further observations from Sir 
Robert Inghs and Mr. Hume, the discussion was suspended. 
It was resumed at the evening sitting ; and after a few 
brief observations by several members, the clause was put 
to the vote, and passed in the afi&rmative. An additional 
Clause was subsequently moved by Colonel Leith Hay, 
that) of the established Chaplains at each Presidency, two 
should always be ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
which was agreed to. Some discussion was eUcited by 
the Clause, proposing, that for every vacancy in the Civil 
Service, and consequent admission of a student to the 
East India College of Haileybury, four candidates should 
be invariably nominated, the best qualified of whom 
should have the preference. Mr. Wynn recommended 
the reference of this question to a Special Committee, as 
it required dehberate consideration. He doubted the 
advantage of the College. Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Hume 
also questioned the benefit of continuing the establish- 
ment ; the usefulness of which was advocated by Mr. 
Macaulay, Lord Althorp, and Mr. Grant. No amendment 
was proposed, and the clause having passed, the House 
directed the Report to be received. 

On bringing up the Report of the Committee, Mr. Wil- 
bnham moved a clause prohibiting the exclusive manu* 
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BOOK III. Objections to the intended changes in the constitution of 
CHAP. IX. the Government were also repeated ; the needless Mid 
— — costly extension of the Supreme Council, and to the aboli- 
1883. tion of the Local Councils. The former was not persisted 
in ; the addition being restricted to the fourth or Legisla- 
tive Member, and the continuance or abolition of the Local 
Councils was, as we have seen, left to the discretion of the 
Court. The Court finally requested that the third reading 
of the Bill should be postponed until they should have 
had time to consider the amendments ; which not having 
been complied with by Mr. Grant, they prepared a peti- 
tion to the House against the Bill, which was submitted 
to a General Court of Proprietors for their approval, and 
having been agreed to was presented on the 26th July, by 
Mr. Fergusson. The petition recapitulated the objections 
of the Court to the Bill — on the grounds of its making no 
provision for an appeal to Parliament, in cases of difference 
between the Court and the Board of Commissioners — of 
the inexpedieuce and expense of the alterations proposed 
in the constitution of the Indian Governments — of the 
unnecessary augmentation of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment — and of the continuation of the college of Hailey- 
bury, which was maintained at a large annual charge, and 
was less efficient than a general system of education would 
be for securing good servants to the Indian empire. TTie 
house declined to receive the petition, or to hear counsel 
in behalf of the Petitioners, and, on the motion of Mr. 
Grant, proceeded to the third reading of the Bill. After 
some desultory discussions, in which the debateable pro- 
visions were attacked or defended according to the per- 
sonal character and interests of the members, it was read 
a third time. It was then proposed by Mr. Wynn to add a 
clause empowering the Court of Directors to set apart a 
fourth of their military appointments for the sons of 
officers who had served for ten years in the military or 
civil service of the Company ; but the proposal was re- 
sisted by Mr. Fergusson, because the Court had always 
practically shewn a disposition to pay due attention to 
such claims ;' and by Mr. Grant, because he thought a 

> Hr. Fergusson stated that the oumber of Cadets appointed daring the last 
twenty-one years was 5,092, of whom 409 were the sons of cItII, and 41 1 of 
military ofBcers ; 124 the sons of maritime o£BU:ers ; 308 the sons of clergymen 
«nd 1018 orphans. 
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case sufficiently stroDg had not been made out to warrant BOOK ni. 
any interference with the patronage of the Court. The chap. ix. 
motion was negatived without division. Mr. Shiel then 
proposed that a provision should be made for the support 
of the Roman Catholic Church in India. This was objected 
to by Mr. Grant ; but he proposed, instead, to add a pro- 
viso to the clause, -^by which the Gk>vemor-General in 
Council should not be precluded from granting; with the 
sanction of the Court of Directors, to any sect, persuasion, 
or community of Christians, such sums of money as might 
be expedient for the purpose of instruction, or for the 
maintenance of places of worship. After some opposition, 
this addition was acceded to. Mr. Wynn finally proposed 
that the College of Haileybury should be abolished ; but 
the motion was negatived, and the Bill was passed. 

This Bill, having passed the House of Commons, was 
transmitted to the House of Lords, and was read for the 
first and second time on the 29th of July and 2nd of 
August. On the 5th, a petition was presented by the 
Company, praying to be heard by Counsel ; but it was 
met by the motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne for 
going into Committee on the BilL Lord EUenborough 
urged the impropriety of hurrying to a premature decision 
a measure involving such momentous changes in the con- 
stitution of the Indian Government — a Government which 
had stood the test of more than half a century; and was 
the offspring of men who stood in the foremost rank of 
practical statesmen. Lord Melville and Mr. Pitt. He ob- 
jected to the additional powers of the Board of Control, 
which would alter all the relations between the Board and 
the Court of Directors, and give to the former a complete 
command over the latter; still further impairing that 
influence which the Court had hitherto beneficially en- 
joyed, and which could not fail to be materially enfeebled 
by the loss of the China trade. The proposed alterations 
iu the organisation of the Indian Gk>vemments would 
weaken, not strengthen, the administration, by vesting 
absolute power in the hands of the Gbvemor-General. He 
concluded, by moving an instruction to the Committee to 
omit all such clauses as tended to alter the coDstitution 
and power of the Government of the several Presidencies 
VOL, m. 
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BOOK III. in India. The objeoticxis of Lord EUenborougfr ^vere 79* 
OHAF. nc. plied to bj tl^ Marquis of Lanadowne^ and supp(»rted hy 
"""*"'* the Duke of Wellington ; and the amendment was nega* 
1838. tived : no further discussibn d any importanee ensued ; 
the clauses of the Bill were adopted with a few Terbal 
amendments; and the Bill was ordered for the third 
reading. Prior to its passing into a law, a bri^ interval 
was altered to elapse, in order to afiEbrd the Proprietors^ 
an o^)ortunitj of considering whether or not they would 
place their commercial rights in abeyance, and to the' 
Court of Directors to decide what course they would re- 
commend the Proprietors to pursue. 

At a Court of Directors^ held on the 12th of August^ ib 
was moved by the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, that 
the Court having unfortunately failed in their endeavours 
to obtain those modifications of the East India Bill, which 
were essential to enable the Company satisfftctorily ix> 
conduct the territorial Government of India^ regretted 
that they could not recommend to the Pr<^jrietors ta 
place their commercial rights in abeyance, with a view to 
their being contixtued in the Government imder the ar- 
rangements embo^ed in the Bill ; and tiiey, therefore^ 
referred it, without any expression of opinion, to the Pro* 
prietors, to be dealt with at their discretion. A resolution 
was, however, adopted by the majority of the Court, whidi, 
while it recapitulated the most palpable objections to the 
Bill, determii^ to recommend to the Proprietors to deier 
to the pleasure of both Houses of Parliament^ and to con- 
sent to place their right to trade in abeyance, in order to 
continue to exercise the Gk>vemment of India for twenty 
years longer. To this resolution a dissent was recorded 
by Mr. MarjoribankS) the chairman, and Mr. Wigram, the 
deputy-chairman, in which^ having explained their motrves 
for concurring in the former proceedings of the Courts 
which constituted the basis of the proposed compromise, 
they objected to recommend to the Proprietors the relin- 
quishment of their commercial rights ; as the Bill had not 
provided for the conditions on which alcme an equitable 
and safe compromise could have been effected They con- 
sidered that the Proprietoars were entitled, both in justice 
and equity, to a guarantee fund of at least three milliona 
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fh>m i^e proceeds of' their Gommeroial assetB, and tlMt BOOK III. 
the iH*oTiBion for puUicity as a rule was kidiBpensable to chap. ix. 
the independenoe of the Courfc of Directors. Neither of - ■ 
these points had been conceded ; and, on the other hand^ l^^* 
although s(Mne important modificalaons had been made in 
the most obnoxious provisions of the Bil^ yet others had 
been introduced which rendered the scheme still more ob- 
jectionabla The alteration in the constitution of the 
Indian Governments invohred an imneoessary departure 
f^om the principles upon which the subordinate Presidei^ 
cies had been conducted ; and by which they had been 
lield directly responsible to the authorities at homa 
instead of obviating the delay which had been so much 
complained of, it would increase the evil ; and, instead of 
relieving the Qovemor-General from a portion of his 
duties, it woxild impose upon him additional labour and 
responsibility. It also created a considerable additional 
oharge upon India without conferring any adequate benefit ; 
while it deprived it^ in some measure, of those resources 
without which the financial means of that coimtry, botli 
as regarded Income and Remittance, would be put to 
great hazard of diminution and loss. The transfer of 
the Commercial Assets to Territory was likely to occa- 
8i<m, not only a serious depreciation of property, but 
great disappointmwit Mid distrust ;^ and^ lastly, they 
apprehended that the Court of Directors wouM be con- 
verted into Httle else than a mere instrument for giving 
effect to acts of the conl^roUing Board ; and that it 
would be better that His Majesty's Government should 
at once openly and avowedly assume the direct adr 
ministration of India, than att^npt to maintain an 
intermediate body in deference to those constitutional 
principles which led to its original formation under paiv 
Hamentary regulation, but which was deprived by the pre- 
sent measure of its authority and rendered in'effident^ 
and converted into a mere useless charge i^)on the re- 
venues of India. Under these impressions^ they oould not 
consent to recommend to their constituents to confirm 
the compromise by consenting to place their Chartered 
Bights in abeyance under the provisions of the BilL* The 
1 Negotiations regarding the Benewal of tbe Charter, p. 46S* 
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BOOK IIL reasons which induced the majority, while concurring in 
OHAP. IX. t}je objections of the Chairman and Deputy to many of the 
provisions of the Bill, to recommend ite acceptance to the 
Proprietors, were also put on record by sever^ of the 
leading members of the Coxurt, who adopted it as a lesser 
evil than its unqualified rejection ; the result of which 
might be equally injurious to the pecuniary interests of 
the Company and the political interests of India. To 
carry on the trade would expose the Company to a de- 
structive competition, which would render it a source of 
loss to all concerned, and the right of the Company to the 
conamemial assets might be disputed, and their value 
reduced to insignificance, by being burthened with terri- 
torial debts, and debarred from the realisation of those 
demands which were justly due.* With regard to the 
Qovemment of India, the Court, though very inefficient as 
an administrative body, would still retain powers that 
might be beneficially exerted for the good of India^ and 
that would secure important influence, such as the ap- 
pointment of Members of Council at the several Presi- 
dences — the power concurrently with the Board, of 
appointing, and the absolute power of recalling, the 
Governor of India and other high functionaries ; the 
power to repeal, alter, and amend the laws and regula- 
tions enacted by the Local Legislature, and other judicious 
and useful provisions. If the Company withdrew, what 
would be the result. It was to be apprehended, that the 
administration would fall into less experienced hands, that 
India would be overrun and disturbed by commercial and 
political adventurers, and that the integrity of the British 
constitution would exist only by the si^erance of the 
minister who should hold an imcontrolled sway over 
twenty-two millions of annual revenue. If the Company 
-should abdicate their functions, those evils to India which 
•were most to be deprecated and dreaded, would probably 
be aggravated ; for the Ministers would be justified in 
assuming the entire administration and patronage of that 
vast empire to gratify their political adherents, and 

1 Paper by H. St. George Tucker, Esq., in explanation of his diseent 
from the propositions of the Chair. Negociationst Company's Charter, 
p. 469. 
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strengthen their Parliamentary influence ; and influenced BOOK IIL 
hj these reasons, and by a consideration of the-eztent to ohap. iz. 
which their previous recognition of the basis of the ■ 
arrangement implied their acquiescence, the Court of l'^ 
Directors, with the exception of the Chairman and Deputy, 
agreed to recommend to the Proprietors to assent to the 
plan of the Qovemment. A General Court was in conse- 
quence held on the 13th of August, when the resolutions 
of the Court of Directors and the minutes of the several 
members were laid before the meeting. In conformity 
with the recommendation of the Courts a resolution was 
moved by Mr. Eandle Jackson, which, while it expressed the 
entire concurrence of the Qeneral Court in the strong ob- 
jections entertained by the Court of Directors to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, yet, referring to past proceedings and 
looking to the difficult situation in which they were placed, 
declared it to be the intention of the proprietors to defer 
to the determination of the Legislature, relying on its 
wisdom and justice, in the event of the expecbation held 
out by his Majesty's Ministers being disappointed, for 
such further legislative measures as the interests of India^ 
and those of the East India Company, might require. 
An amendment, declaring that the l^prietors could not^ 
with justice to themselves or the people of India, consent 
to place their commercial charter in abeyance under the 
provisions of the Bill, was moved by Sir Charles Forbes ; 
but it was rejected. A ballot was then demanded on the 
original motion, which took place on the 10th of August^ 
and by a large majority decided the relinquishment by the 
Company of their commercial character, and their acqui- 
escence in the plan of the ministry for the future Govern- 
ment of British Indian The Bill passed the House pf 
Lords on the 10th of August, and received the Boyal 
Assent on the 20th. 
Thus finally closed the commercial existence of the 

1 The Proprieton of East India Stock had learned to participate in the in. 
difference of the Parliament; and this great question was decided byUttlo 
more than two hundred rotes: 

For the question 173 

ft ....... 64 

Mi^or«7 . . . .lo9 
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BOOK HL United Oompaoy of Meorohants tradii^ to the East Indie8» 
COAT. iz. ^o, after a remarkable career of 'persevering and si»rited 
*■"""" exertion, stotiggling boldly in the outset with great and 
^^* serious obstacles^ and holding on an unflincdiing coarse 
through good and evil, had created and perpetuated a vast 
and valuable trade, which, while it stimulated and rewarded 
the industry <A the Eastern nations, contributed essen- 
tially to tl^ wealth, the prosperity, and the power d[ 
Great Britain. It might seem to be an ungrateful requital 
of the unqueiitioned services <^ the Company to deprive 
them of the commerce which was their work, when the^ 
were b^inning to reap the recompense ci their energy 
and perseverance; but the int^ests of the East India 
Company were necessarily subordinate to those of the 
Empire, or rather w&ce identified with them ; so that 
whatever they might be justly called upon to relinquish 
in their corporate character, they recovered in their capa- 
city <^ ^itisens of ihe same state. The general included 
the individual good, or if incompatible, the latter must 
necessarily be sacrificed to the former. The on^ question 
was, therefore, whether the discontinuance of ihe com- 
mercial character of the Company was for the benefit of 
ike community ; and upon this head no reasonable doubt 
could be entertained. The necessity of that consolidation 
of resources and unity of design which, as we have already 
had occasion to observe, was indispensable in the early state 
of the Company's commerce, had long ceased to exist ; and 
nothing now obstructed the free .participaticMi of the Eng- 
lish merchant in the profits of Eastern commerce, except 
the ^privileges of his countrymen. No fiirth^ benefit could 
accrue to the state from the prolonged inviolability of 
these monopolies ; and they were productive €^ positive 
prejudice to its commercial interests. They obstructed 
the natural expansion of the commerce through the 
greater boldness — it might be rashness, of individual 
enterprise. They restricted the amoimts of the export 
trade to limits which it was likely that more adventurous 
trade would overlei^ in China as it had done in India ; 
and they kept up the cost of the principal import beyond 
the level to which it might be expected to be reduced by 
mercantile competitiQn, Whatever the oonvenienoe or 
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advaatage to the Oomq^aoj which might be secured by the BOOK IlL 
Bionopoly of the China tn^e, its cootiauanoe was cleady ohaf. ix. 
irreconoileable with the interests of the nation, and it — 
was the duty of those who presided oyer the afiairs of the ^^^ 
Empire to require its relinquishment as soon as the time 
for which it had been granted had etxpired. 

If the commerdal interests of the Empire demanded 
the discontinuance oi the Company's mercantile character 
those of India equally required the complete and final 
severance of the incongruous functions of Sovereign and 
of Merchant. There might be some convenience in the 
command of a ready channel iar remitting to England the 
means of paying the expenses incurred on account of the 
Indian territoiy ; but ijiis was of little importance com- 
pared with the opportunity which the cessation of the 
trade afforded for the concentration of the attention of 
the Company on the great duty of well-governing Indiat 
undistraoted by the incompatible^ &nd sometimes con- 
fUctingy ol:^ect6 of commercial speculation. 

The plan of appropriating the whole of the commercial 
assets of the Company, as at first proposed, to the terri- 
torial resources of India, in consideration of the grant of 
an annuity, secured upon its revenues, is not easily ao- 
oounted for. The territory gained no advantage; ac^ 
although it was relieved of a part of its liabilities, it was 
burthened with a heavy annuid payment of perhaps rather 
more than equal amount, and the commerce reaped no 
benefit ; as there was offered only an annuity for a term 
of years, in place of an amount of capital yielding a larger 
income for ever. The arrangement consulted the benefit 
of neither party, and will probably be ultimately pro- 
ductive of embarrassment to both. H^ provision of a 
guarantee fund, enforced by the perseverance of the Di- 
rectors, may remedy part of the inconvenience ; but the 
amount of the principal set apart was evidently insuffi- 
cient. To most. persons, it would have seemed to be the 
simpler and the honester process to have suffered the 
Company to realise and divide their capital, as &r as 
their means extended, aqy surplus being implied, as legally 
applicable, to the discharge of the terntojdal debt. The 
only .reason ass^ed .1^ the President of the Board of 
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BOOK IIL Control for not following thia course, was the proposed 
uHAp. IX. continuance of the GJovemment of India to the Company, 
""~"~" upon the principle of their being connected with the 
^^^ country by a pecuniary interest Without some such 
link, he observed, there could be no greater propriety in 
entrusting the administration of India to the Company 
than to any other incorporated association. Had this 
objection been insurmountable, there would probably have 
been no great difficulty in devising a preferable substitute ; 
for, although the East India Company included a fair pro- 
portion of individuals well acquainted with India, and 
well fitted to be entrusted with the conservancy of its 
interests, yet, as a body, it was open to the imputations 
cast upon it in the House of Commons ; and, in the ma- 
jority of its members, presented no peculiar adaptation to 
the important office which it was to be empowered to 
discharge. 

Whatever might be thought of the imfitness of the 
East India Company, that of the Supreme Legislature 
had been most unequivocally exhibited in the course of 
the discussions upon the Renewal of the Company'^ 
Charter. It was not merely indifference with which tiie 
subject was treated in both Houses of Parliament ; but 
feelings of impatience and disgust were immistakably 
manifested upon almost every occasion in which the 
members were called upon to pronounce a decision essen- 
tial to the well-being of the people of India, and to the 
most important interests, not of India alone, but, in con- 
nection with India, of the United Edngdom. That such 
a mood of the parliamentary mind is likely to be per- 
manent is to be expected from the constitution of Par- 
liament, the members of which are necessarily pre-occa- 
pied by details of more immediate and loca^ although 
frequently insignificant, importance, and who have neither 
the information requisite to form correct views of the 
condition and necessities of a remote and unknown region ; 
nor enjoy the leisure, nor feel the obligation, to acquire 
it. As long as this ignorance, and its natural consequence^ 
indifference, prevails^ it is in vain to look to Pku*liament for 
a vigilant and wise guardianship of the affairs of India ; 
and it wiU most assuredly ever evince a disposition to 
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resign the maDagement entirely into the hands of the fiOOK III. 
Minister of the day, who will thus be invested with ab- obap. xx. 

solute and uncontrolled authority over the Indian Govern- 

xnent. That he will render such power subservient to 1888. 
the command of a dominant influence in Parliament, is 
nothing more than the necessary consequence of the 
dependance of ministerial vitality upon parliamentary 
majorities ; and an abuse of power can scarcely be avoided, 
unless a competent check be provided in the intermediate 
existence of an independent and influential body, interested 
in the welfare of our Indian Empire, competent to decide 
upon all questions afiecting its prosperity and perpetuation, 
enjoying the confldence and support of the public, and 
commanding that weight in the deliberations of the 
Legislature, and the measures of the Administration of 
the day, which shall protect the people of India against 
the encroachments of the one and the negligence of the 
other. In which way this may best be accomplished, it 
may noi be easy to determine ; but in the case under 
consideration, however imperfect might have been the 
organisation of the Ck>mpany, it was fortunate that the 
Court of Proprietors, in concert with their executive 
representatives, the Court of Directors, were left in the 
enjoyment of their political power. An undue proportion 
was perhaps retained by the Board of Commissioners ; 
but the attempt of the ministers still further to enlarge 
the control of the Board, and to circumscribe the authority 
of the Directors was manfully and beneficially resisted. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the objections which were 
urged to the proposed changes in the legislative powers, 
and the internal constitution of the Indian Govemmenl^ 
which seem to have deterred the minister from carrying 
his plan into complete and consistent operation. The 
consolidation of the laws affecting the different races and 
religions of the people of India into one uniform system, 
was soon shewn to be fui im|»?acti(»ble and a dangerous 
undertaking ; and it was scarcely necessary to have nomi- 
nated a special and expensive commission for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the powers of the existing courts, 
and the nature and operation of the laws in force, as these 
were subjects quite within the reach of the judicial ser- 
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BOOK m. voBtoof ihe OompaojCy iasweUas the oapabiHiy of soggesk* 
CHAP. IX. log QBeful or nieoessaiy alieratioaa The power of 
■ leigislatii^ for all persons, ftiid for all Courts of Justica^ 

^^^' was advantageously vested in the Supreme Qovemment:; 
but it might be doubted whether the assooiatioii of the 
Chief Justice as « legal membw of the Counoil, would iiot 
have more efiEectively and econ(»nioallj answered the pur- 
pose, than the speoial i^pointment of an individual from 
England, unfamiliar with the law or the practice of the 
Indian Courts, and recommended by no remiarkable 
forensic qualifioations. The concentration of the Supreme 
Qovemment in a GovemQr>Qeneral and Council of India, 
was well adapted to secure uniformity of design and 
energy of action ; but it was incomplete and contradictory 
in its construction. The fourth Presidency was never 
established: the suggestion of the Court of Directors that 
the nomination of a Lieutenant-Governor would better 
answer the purpose being tacitly adopted. No council 
was attached to the office, nor to that -of Gk>vemov of Fort 
William, which was somewhat incompatibly combined 
with the appointment of Gk)vernoi^eneral of India. The 
Councils of Madras and Bombay were nevertheless 
retained, constituting a departure A^m the original 
scheme, the judiciousness of which, notwithstandmg the 
weight of the reasons by which it was influenced, may 
perhaps be questioned. The other alterations were <^ 
minor consideration. The augmentation of the Ecdesiaa- 
tical establishment was probably not very urgently 
needed ; but as it involved no ad^tional burtiien on the 
' people of India, it was immaterial to them, and might 
be useful to the Christian community. The extended 
liberty of access granted to Europeans, was also a matter 
of litUe importance, as it was not Ukelyto be taken advan- 
tage oi^ nor was it subject to abuse as long as the power 
of legislating for Europeans was vested in the Supreme 
Government. The provision for the four-^fold nomination 
of candidates for the civil service was quietly abandoned. 
There changes were, therefore, inoperative or immaterial ; 
those which were of real magnitude wece not uqpropitioos 
to the good Government of India. 
. The consequences :to India ^of ihe nMmronin whioh 
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had beto frnmied in ilhat ^ooontry by '^ adlmnis^ BOOK ni. 
teaiioii» whioh fa«te passed under Teview, were CHA^.rx. 
Umni£^<mt the whole period, pw^gresfiively benefit — • 
eial. Tranquillity hod been maintained undistorbed in ^^^ 
ihe (M temtoHes of the Company, and in those more 
reosMj aoqaived, had not been allowed to suffer taty 
Mrious Or Rotable interruption. International peace had 
also been upon the whole sacoessfdlly enforoed ; and the 
rsenlts of the suppression of n^ine and war were ever^ 
whme mttdfeBted in the increase d£ agrioolture and popu- 
lation. Although the systems ef judicature and potiee 
whioh prevailed in lihe Company^ provinces 'laboured 
under many impeiibctions, yet much had been done 
towards their improvement ; and they were still the ob- 
jects of the unremitting care of the Qovemment. The 
steps which had been taken towards the prolonged adjust- 
ment of the revenue of the Upper Provinces promised to 
bring that long-agitated question to a satisfactory con- 
clusion; and the attention of the Government to the 
amelioration of the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people was beginning to produce the anticipated ad- 
vantages. Much undoubtedly remained to be effected to 
counterpoise the evils which are inseparable from the 
nature of the connexion that subsists between the Govern- 
ment of India and its subjects — the unnatural rule of 
foreign masters differing in origin, language, civilisation, 
and religion — whose only sympathy with the natives of 
India arises from a sense of duty, not from identity of 
interests or reciprocity of feeling; who have no permanent 
'stake in the country, no personal pride in its embellish- 
ment, no personal profit in its improvement — to whom, 
in short, it can never be a home. It is by this inherent 
and irremediable defect, that the main &ults of the In- 
dian Government — the costly and complicated machinery 
of an administration ill-suited to the condition of the 
society on which it has been forced — the slow and im- 
perfect distribution of justice, the feeble and vicious 
organisation of the police, the perpetual and exhausting 
drain upon the public revenue — are to be accounted for ; 
and not by any want of wisdom or benevolence in those 
who have been entrusted with the prosperity of Indi% 
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BOOK III. and who have always assidaoasly and earnestly labonied 
coAP. IX. for the good of the people. Nor have they laboured in 
^■'"~" vain. For, although the country has suffered, and must 
1888. ^^gp sufifer, many and great disadvantages from the sub- 
stitution of strangers for its own fimctionarieSy its own 
ohiefis, its own sovereigns, it has been, in some degree^ 
compensated for their loss, by exemption from the fatal 
consequences of native mis-rule — by protection against 
external enemies — by the perpetuation of internal tran- 
quillity—by the assured security of person and of property 
—by the growth of trade — the increase of cultivation «- 
and the progressive introduction of the arts and sciences^ 
the intelligence and civilisation of Europe. 
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Declaration on the part qf the Right Honourable the Governor' 
General m Council, 24th February , 1824. 

During a long conrse of yeara, the relations of peace and Ko.I. 

fHendship have been established between the Honorable East 

India Company and the state of Ara, by public engagements, 
and by the mutnally beneficial intercourse of trade and commerce. 
The Supreme GrOTemment of India, scrupulously adhering to 
the obligation of public faith, and cordially solicitous to cul- 
tiTate a good understanding with all surrounding states, has 
neTer ceased to manifest, in a special degree, its desire to cement 
and improve the relations of amity, subsisting with the Court 
of Aya. It is notorious, however, that, notwithstanding the 
uniformly pacific and conciliatory demeanour of the British 
Govemment, the sovereign of Ava has, in repeated instances, 
committed or sanctioned acts of provocation and aggression which 
have more than once placed the two countries on the brink of 
hostilities, and the natural consequences of which have been 
averted only by the moderation and forbearance of the British 
power, conscious of its superior strength and resources, and 
naturally disposed to make the largest allowances for the pecu- 
liar character of the people and the Government. 

Of late, the Burman monarch, emboldened by a career of 
successful encroachment against the petty states intervening 
between the two empires, and more especially elated by the con- 
quest of Assam, has dared to offer injury to the British power, 
nnder circumstances of studied insult, menace, and defiance, 
such as no Govemment, alive to a sense of honour, and duly 
mindful of its safety and best interest, can suffer to pass nn- 
avenged* 
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No. I. In the prosecution of a singtilarly wanton and nnfoanded 
claim to the island of Shapuree, situated at the Southern ex- 
tremity of the Chittagong district, the Barman chief, styled 
the Raja of Arracan, addressed a letter to the Goyemor-General 
in August last, demanding, under the implied alternative of 
rupture with the state of A^a, the remoii^ of a small guard 
which had heen stationed on that island, as an arrangement 
purely of police. No time was lost in replying to this letter, 
by a temperate exposition of the undeniable title of the British 
Government to the place, as established no less by its position 
on the British side of the main channel of the Naf, than by 
the indisputable evidence of the puUic records. The Governor- 
General on the same occasion expressed his persuasion, that the 
tone assumed in the Kaja's letter had been adopted without due 
reflection, and that neither that, nor the abrupt and unwarrant- 
able demand for the evacuation of Shi^mree, could have been 
authorised by the Government of Ava. An offer was farther 
made, should the arguments contained iu the letter fail to satisfy 
the Baja's mind, as to the justice of o^r title, to dq)ate an 
O^cer during the approaching cold season to afford an additional 
explanation on the spot, and to adjust all disputed boundary 
questions appertaining to the Chittagong frontier, in conceit 
w^h commissioners from Arracan. 

Some of the subordinate Arracanese authoritiea having pre^ 
viously declared, in writing, to the local officers of the Chittagong 
district, that the British guard, if not speedily withdrawn from 
the island of Shapuree, would be attacked and forcibly expelled; 
they were, in reply, distinctly warned, under ordei^s from the 
Governor-*G«neral in Council* that any such procedure must be 
resented by the British Government a^ an act of positive hostilityt 
and be punished accordingly. 

The language of the Burmahe, in th^r ofiScial coxnmunicar 
tions witjh the British officers, had beei^ ever of a singularly 
boastful, assuming, and even insolent str^n, and iMlverting to 
this habitual extravagance of tone> and to the fact that the 
Government of Ava itself had never raised a claim, nor ad- 
dressed any representation to the Supreme Government on the 
subject of this paltry object of contention, it wag not imagined 
that the Arracanc^ rulers seriously niedltated the execution of 
their threat. 

Jt was therefore, with equal astonishment and indi^iaticmtha^ 
the Governor-General in Council learnt early in October Ui|t»^ 
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that tiie Bannese ehiefr of Anracan, caUed the four Baja8» after No. I. 
soddenlj assembling an nnusnal foree at their frontier posts on — — ^ 
the Naf, had, under corer of the night, deliberatelj attacked 
onr guard on the island, connsttng of a Jemadar and twelve 
priyates of the Chittagong Provincia]: Battalion, whom they 
forced to retire after kilting and wounding six of onr men. The- 
Rajas at the same time sedulonslj promulgated, both yerbally 
and writing, that they had acted under the authority of a man- 
date from ^e Saltan of Ava, and that any attempt of the 
British Government to recoirer possession of what that Govern- 
ment bad solenmly declared to be its unquestionable right, 
would be foltowed by an invaston of the eastern districts of 
Bengal, for winch purpose the forces of the Burnmn Empire 
were advancing to the frontier. In a letter also addressed 
[^ortfy afterwards by the Bi^a of Arracan to the G^Temor-- 
General, that chief bad the unparalleled audacity to declare^ 
that the party on the Island of Shapuree had been destroyed in 
pursuance of the coBunands of the great Lord of the Seas and 
Earth i that if the British Government wanted tranquillity, it 
would allow the matter to pass ; but if it should rebuild a stockade 
on the idand, the dty of Dacca and Moorshedabad, which origin* 
ally belonged to the great Airaean Raj% would be taken from 
it by force of arms. 

No comments can be needed to illustrate the diaracter of pro» 
ceedings thus pushed to the extreme of insult and defiance, by 
a people wIkh notwithstanding their barbarous character, and 
extravagance of national pride^ are by no means ignorant of the 
principles and observances whieh ordinarily regulate the inter"* 
course between independent states, and who, as their whole 
conduct and language have shown, can feel keenly enough, in 
their own case, any supposed infraction of national rights of 
honour. If any additional circumstances were wanted to de- 
monstrate to the convictioB of the whole world, the utterly 
wanton as well as gross nature of the injury thus offered to a 
friendly power in a time of profound peace, and when no ques- 
tion or discussion had arisen between the two governments, it 
will be found in the fact, that recently these very officers have 
professed their perfect wilHngness that Shapuree should be cou'- 
sidered neutral ground— "thus acknowledging the dubious na* 
ture of the Burman title, and insidiously tendering a propositioa 
at this late period of the season, which, if advanced in proper 
language by their Gkivemment on the first commencement of 
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No. 1. the discussion, would probably hare been assented to by the 
— ^"— — British authorities^ as an admissible comi^'omise, where the 
object in dispute was so utterly worthless and unimportant. 

The first impulse of the British Government, on learning the 
outrage at Shapuree, was naturally to take into its own hands 
the instant chastisement of its authors, by fitting out an expe- 
dition to attack any assailable points in Arracan. But various 
considerations induced the Goyemor-General, subsequently, to 
pause in the adoption of this course. On farther reflection, it 
appeared possible that the King of Ava might have been misled 
by false and interested reports, or that the name of their sore- 
reign might have been used without authority by the Bajahs of 
Arracan and Bamre, whose intemperate and even insolent Ian* 
guage had, on former occasions, ezci^d the serious displeasure 
of the British Government. It was deemed, at all events, a step 
worthy the magnanimity of a powerful nation, and consistent 
with our uniform policy towards the state of Ava, to afibrd to 
the Burman monarch an opportunity of disavowing and making 
atonement for what we were willing to consider, in the first 
instance, as the unauthorized act of a subordinate authority. 
Under this view, a letter was addressed to the ministers of the 
King of Ava, in the form of a declaration on the part of the 
Governor-General, explaining in decided, but moderate language, 
the sentiments to which the occurrence at Shapuree had given 
rise on our part: demanding reparation for that outrage, by the 
disgrace and punishment of its immediate authors; and so- 
lemnly warning the Burman Gk)vemment of the consequences 
which must inevitably attend a refusal to comply with this just 
demand, and to repress, in future, the insolence and hostility of 
tone which its local officers had invariably assumed at every 
point where they had come in contact with the British power, 
whether in Chittagong or Assam. Copies of this letter were 
forwarded to the capital of Ammer^)oora, by two separate chan- 
nels about the middle of November last. 

Conformably with the intention avowed in the letter to the 
Court of Ava» the GU)vemor-General in Council, at the same 
time despatched re-inforcements to Chittagong, in order to 
ensure the safety and restore the tranquillity of that district 
which had been so seriously disturbed by the conduct of the 
Burmese, and likewise to overpower any opposition that might 
be made to the re-occupation of the island of Shapuree. On 
the arrival of the force in the Naf river, the limited objects with 
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wbich it had been deputed, and Uie paciic tntendons of the Ko. L 
British OoTemment pending the reference to the Ckmrt of Aya, — .i^— 
were distinctly explained to the Arracaneee authorities, both bj 
the magistrate of the district, and the officer commanding the 
troops, and so perfectly disposed were the Bormese to credit our 
asBorances, that an intercourse was speedily re-established be** 
tween the officers and the functionaries of both states, on the most 
friendly and confident footing. 

For a time hopes were entertained, that the diflference with the 
Burmese might be amicably adjusted on terms consistent with 
Uie national honour, and that the Burman Government would 
consent to the d^nition of such a boundaty between the two 
countries, as would obviate the future occurrence of disputes and 
misunderstanding on the south-east frontier. 

About the middle of January, this pacific aspect of afiairs was 
suddenly changed, and all friendly intercourse suspended, by 
the arrival of a military efficer of the highest rank, at the head 
of large reinforcements, accompanied by two commissioners from 
the capital, vested witli extensive powers, and bringing positive 
,orders to dislodge the English, at whatever hazard, from the 
Island of Shapuree. The purport of these orders was osten- 
tatiously proclaimed with a distinct intimation, that any attempt 
on our part to interrupt thckr execution, would be considered 
tantamountto a declaration oi war between the two states. The 
first act of the conmiissioners was to cross over, in state, to the 
disputed island, obviously for the purpose of recovering a no- 
minal possession; the British detachment having been previously 
withdrawn, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the spot. 
The following day, they succeeded in decoying to the shore two 
of the officers of the Honourable Company's armed vessels in 
the Naf, whom, with their boats crew, they treacherously 
seised, in defiance of the laws of good faith and hospitality, 
and imprisoned and detained tfaem for nearly a month, expressly 
on the ground of their having anchored their ships off the 
island of Shapuree. Shortly afterwards, the standard of the 
Burman empire was hoisted by stealth, during the night, on 
the disputed ground, an act which, however contemptible in 
itself^ must necessarily be regarded as a farther pledge of the 
obstinate determination of the Burman Government to carry 
its point, even at the known hazard of involving the two nations 
in war. 
During all this period the King of Ava has maintained a 

YOibin. DD 
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No. I. haughty and contemptnons dlence on the subject of the remoQ' 
■■ strance addressed to the Burmese Court more than three months 

back. The above document must have reached the capital 
some time previous to the deputation of the commissioners; 
and the Governor-General in Council is hence compelled to 
interpret the acts and declaration of those ministers, as the only 
answer which the Government of Ava deigns to return. 

While the British territories on the southern frontier have 
been thus actually violated under circumstances of peculiar and 
aggravated insult, the language and proceedings of the Burmese, 
on the north-east frontier of Bengal, have evinced more exten- 
sive and mischievous designs of aggression, and leaye no 
rational ground to doubt that the King of Ava has deliberately 
resolved to pursue the schemes avowed by his officers, in con- 
tempt of the rights and dignity, and in open defiance of the 
British Government. 

Eor many years past, the parties dividing authority, and 
struggling for ascendancy in the Raj of Cachar, had incessantly 
applied to the British Government, soliciting it to interfere, as 
the paramount state, to settle the affairs of that country. Its 
internal dissensions had frequently disturbed the tranquillity of 
the adjoining district of Sylhet, and the Governor-General in 
Council having satisfied himself, that Cachar was altogether 
independent of the Burmese, and that the measure could a£ford 
no just ground of umbrage to that Government, adopted a re- 
solntion on the 19th of June last, to take the country avowedly 
under protection, on the usual conditions of political depen- 
dence. Whilst arrangements and negotiations were in train 
for defining the terms of our connection with the chief, whom 
it was determined to reinstate in possession, and who was resid- 
ing under British protection within the Honourable Company's 
territory, intelligence arrived from Assam, thai the Burmese 
were preparing an army to invade and conquer Cachar. The 
Govemor-Generars agent on the north-east frontier, lost no 
time in addressing letters to the Burmese governor of Assam, 
briefly apprising him of the nature of our views and measures 
in regard to the Raj of Cachar, and calling upon him to desist 
from any project of molesting that country. The outrage at 
Shapuree having in the interval occurred, the agent subsequently 
warned the Burman authorities, under the express instructions 
of Government, that their occupation of Cachar would not be 
permitted, as, independently of the resolution recently taken by 
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the British Goyernment to protect that territory, it could not, Jfo. I. 
without a culpable dereliction of duty, and a disregard of the ■ 

plainest maxims of prudence, allow the* Burmese to advance 
unopposed to a position, the command of which would so greatly 
facilitate the execution of the threat of inyasion, repeatedly 
pronounced by their countrymen in other quarters. The only 
answer returned to these communications was that orders had 
arrived from the King of Ava, to follow up and apprehend 
certain Munniporian chiefs (peaceably residing within the British 
territory), wherever they might be found ; that these orders 
would be executed without any respect to territory or jurisdic- 
tion ; and that the Burmahs were not to be hindered from 
carrying into effect the mandates of their sovereign, by any 
opposition which the British authorities might ofier. 

It soon appeared, that an army had been assembled in the 
Burman dependency of Munnipore, as well as in Assam, for the 
execution of the fresh purpose of aggression now distinctly 
threatened. 

On the advance of the invading force from the eastward, the 
acting magistrate of Sylhet addressed letters of remonstrance, 
under the orders of Government, to the military chiefs in 
conmiand, of a purport and tendency similar to those which 
had been previously transmitted to the commander of the forces 
in Assam. 

Totally disregarding, however, the intimation thus explicitly 
given by the British Government of its determination to resist 
their occupation of Cachar, on grounds the justice of which 
cannot be questioned, and anxious only to effect their object of 
concentrating a large army on the immediate frontier of the 
Company's possessions, the parties from the northward and 
eastward hurried on, by forced marches, in avowed defiance of 
our remonstrances, and effected a junction at Jattrapore, only 
five miles from the frontier of Sylhet, where they entrenched 
themselves in extensive and formidable stockades. Happily, a 
party of observation had been advanced to the frontier on the 
first intelligence of the near approach of the forces of the King 
of Ava, of su£Scient strength to keep them in check, and pre- 
vent any actual violation of the British territory in that quarter. 
Bat the injury already sustained by their advance has been 
serious, no less to the suffering country of Cachar, than to the 
district of Sylhet, throughout which a general alarm has been 
spread, causing many of our Ryots to abandon their homes, 
and materially impeding the collection of the public revenne. 
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No.L TheeoBdtipt«Bd4eiclaMitk>«i4>f theBuHM^om^ 
^^^^^ the Sylh^ &09l»er liaye nne^BiyociOlj ditGloBedy if indeed mj 
fwrther proofs wend wanfang, tibe andikioiiB dengm aad inwf*- 
femUe arcogiuBM^ (tf the Conit ef Ava. 

After long 4etwning and grossly insiiHSiig <iie -rafceed, and 
svceesuYe messet^jers defmted to tfaek oamp hj ik» Qosmmor^ 
Qeneial's agent, they notified in a letter to Ifr. Seott, that tiief 
had entered the oonntrj of Oachar to reatoie the Bajah, and t* 
follow np and seiase the Hnnnipoodan dinefis whoreTer they might 
be found, knowing weU 'at l^e time, that the whole of those 
chiefs had obtained an asylum within the British pnmnoes. 
'* Should (they observed) Chorjeet, Maijeet, and Gumbbeer 
Sing, and the Cossayers enter the English territories, apprehend 
and delirer them, to save any breach of frienddiip. So domg, 
no rupture will take place, and the commercial intearconrse now 
in existence will continue. If ^e Cossayers enter tiie £ngUsh 
territories, and their surrender is refused, and if they receive 
protection, be it known, that the orders of the most fortunale 
soyereign are, that, without reference to any country, they must 
be pursued and apprehended." 

Whilst occupying their threatening position in Caohar, the 
generals of tHe King of Ava had, moreoyer, planned the con- 
quest of Jyntia, another petty chie&bip situated similarly with 
Cachar in regard to the British frontier ; but which haying 
formerly been restored as a gift to the Bajah's family by the 
British Ooyemment, after a temporary convulnon, was more 
distinctly recognised as a dependency of Bengal. The Rajah of 
Jyntia, in a letter addressed to him by the Burmese commanders, 
was called upon to acknowledge submission and allegiance to 
the King of Ava, and to repair forthwith to the Burman camp. 
A demonstration was further actually made against Jyntia, to 
enforce the aboye requisition, when the British troops frastinted 
the execution of this hostile and menacing encroachment. 

Two successiye checks sustained by the armies of his Bar- 
mese Majesty on the Sylhet frontier, at length induced their 
partial retreat from the threatening position which they had 
taken up taken up in that quarter. One party, however, stiU 
maintains its position in Cachar, and the retkement of the 
Assamese force, which had taken poet more immediately <m the 
British frontiw, has been made under circumstances indioatSog 
no retraetation of the hostile designs of the government. The 
offi<;ei:a and inm also of the Honooiable Coiiip«iy'e •anaed 
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ytBsd. ScjAia haTe been released; but no kind of apology or No.I« 
explanation of their detention has been offered bj the chiefii — i— 
who committed that outrage. 

From the foregoing detail it WiU be evident, that in a season 
of profband peace, and wboUjr without prorocation, the Court 
ef Amraerapoora has grossly and wantonly violated the relations 
of friendship so long established between the two states; and 
by the hostile conduct and language of its officers, and the actual 
advance of its fbrees to several and widely distant points of our 
fhmtrar, has compelled the British Government to take op arms 
not less in self- defence, than for the assertion of its rights, and 
Ihe vindication of its insulted dignity and honour. 

The scornful silence maintained by the sovereign of Ava, 
after the li^xe of so many months, and &e commission of 
renewed outrages and insults in the interval^ obviously by his 
sanction and command, evince, that all prospect of an honourable 
and satisiactofy adjustment of our differences, by c<mespondence 
and n^ociatlon, is at an end. At the same time, the season 
for military operations is n^pidly passing away; and it hence 
becomes indispensable, whilst an effort may yM be made, to 
adopt measures, without delay, for repelling the dangers which 
menace the eastern districts, and for placing the safety of our 
fh»tier beyond the reach of the caprice and violence of the 
Barman monarch. 

Hie (Governor-General in Council has therefore ordered the 
advance of the force assembled at G^walpareh,into the territory 
of Assam, to dislodge the enemy from the commanding position 
which they occupy a* the head of the Burhampooter, and is 
prepared to pursue such other measures of offensive warfare as 
the honour, the interests, and the safety of the British Govern- 
ment demand recourse to at the present crisis. 

Anxious, however, to avert the calamities of war, and retain- 
ing an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper opening 
which may arise for an acconmiodation of differences with the 
King of Ava, before hostilities shall have been pushed to an 
extreme length, the British Government will be prepared even 
yet to listen to pacific overtures on the part of his Burmese 
Majesty, provided that they are accompanied with the tender 
of adequate ^xdogy, and involve the conces^on of such terms 
as are indispeasable to the fotove eeeuHty and tranquillity of 
the eastern frontier of Bengal-^ By eoilmuuid of the Bight 
fionouftble the Govemor-GeMial in Conndl, 

GEOBGE SWINTON, Secretary. 
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IL 

Paob 81. 

ProclamatUm hy Brigadier- General Sir Archibald Campbell, 
K.C.B,, and K.C.T.S., Commander of the English Army ; 
December, 1824. 

No. II. Inhabitants of Pegu I What folly can actuate yoa to attempt 

— — any further opposition to the British arms: you know and have 

seen how weak and contemptible all the efforts of the Burma 

army have proved in combat with the troops I have brought 

against theoL 

Against you, inhabitants of the ancient kingdom of Pegu, 
and the noble Talien race, we do not wish to wage war. We 
know the oppression and tyranny under which you have been 
labouring for a length of time by the cruel and brutal conduct 
of the Burmese Government towards you. They acknowledge 
you by no other title than the degrading and ignominious ap« 
pellation of Slaves. Compare, therefore, your condition wiUi 
the comfort and happiness of the four maritime provinces, 
Mergui, Ye, Tavoy and Martaban, now under the protection of 
the English flag: follow their example to enjoy their blessings, 
by placing yourselves under my protection : it is a duty you owe 
to your aged and infirm parents, to all your female relatives, 
your wives and innocent children, instead of keeping them and 
yourselves in constant terror of your lives, and like wild beasts, 
frequenting the jungles; and that in trying to support the hope- 
less cause of your merciless conquerors, the Burmese. Choose 
from among yourselves a Chief, and I will acknowledge him. 



in. 

Page 147. 



Death of Dowlat Bao Sindhia, Extract from the despatch qf 
Major Stewart, Besident, Chvalior, 22nd March, 1827. 
Sutherland's Political Sketches, p. 155. 

Ko III. " About nine o'clock yesterday morning, a horseman came at 

' full speed from the Maha Baja's xamp to the residency, with a 

message from Hindoo Rao, stating that the Maha Baja had 
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expressed an anxious wish to see me, and begging that I would No. III. 

as soon as possible proceed to the palace. Conceiving that the 

Maha Baja must be in his last moments, I instantly mounted a 
horse, and, accompanied bj Captain Dyke alone, I reached the 
palace in a very short time after I had received this message. 
I found an anxious crowd outside, and all the chiefs and people 
of respectability assembled in the difierent apartments of the 
palace. As soon as I met Hindoo Bao, I anxiously inquired 
after the Maha Raja. Hindoo Bao said that he was very ill, 
and that I should see him inunediately, etc., etc. During this 
conversation, messages ^ere carried backwards and forwards, 
from the interior apartments, where the Maha Baja was, and it 
was at last announced that H. H. was ready to receive me. I 
proceeded to his apartment, accompanied by Hindoo Bao, Baojee 
Khosjee Walla, Atmaram Pundit, and perhaps there were one 
or two more. Captain Dyke also accompanied me. H. H. lay 
or rather reclined, on a conch supported by pillows, and a num- 
ber of female servants were in attendance around him. Behind 
a Purdah close to him were Baeza Baee, Bookma Baee, and 
Bala Baee, and their attendants. I was much shocked to observe 
the sad change that had taken place in the Maha Raja's appear- 
ance: his arms and upper |part of his body had become quite 
emaciated; his belly and lower extremities were greatly swelled. 
I went up to him, took his hand in mine, and leant over him, 
so as to hear what he might say. He remained silent for some 
time, apparently unable to speak. At last he said, in a distinct 
and audible voice, so as to be heard by every one present, and 
even I believe behind the Purdah, I wish you to do whatever 
you think proper (** Jo toom mooruuib jano so kuro '*). I replied, 
that everything should be arranged according to His Highness*s 
wishes, and I added some words of consolation, and said, I 
trusted by the blessing of God he would yet recover. He ap- 
peared affected, and said, By the sight of you, and your 
friendship (*' Ap ke dehhne se, aur ap he moni^et se "), but he h, 
could not finish the sentence. A long pause now ensued, and I 
at last said, ** Is there anything else that your Highness would 
wish to say to me.** He replied, I have a great deal to say to 
you (** Bhoutera sa kikna hy *'). But after waiting a considerable O^ 
time be could add no more. I then proposed to retire into 
another room for a short time, and to return when His Highness 
might revive a little, and be able to speak. This was agreed to 
by all present. When I was about to retire, I heard the voice 
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5o.nL of Baesa Baee raggestiiigf that Dr.Pantoii should be sent ibr. 
■ I asked the Maha Raja if it was his wish that that gentleman 

should be called, when His Highness made a faint sign of 
assent. 

** I bore been thus particnlar in giTing the expresnons used 
bj the Maha Raja on this occasion, as they were probably the 
last words he uttered. I had not retired above an hour to an 
upper apartment, when the screams of females announced that 
the Maha R^a's life had fled. 

" It would be difBcult for me to giye any adequate notion 
of the scene that ensued ; the cries of women and the laments;^ 
tions of men, the uproar, and the tumult, were beyond all 
description. 

** With reference to what I have stated in the last paragraph 
of my letter of the 20th instant, I immediately determined to 
remain at the palace till the Maha Raja's body should be carried 
to the funeral pile; and a request to that effect was also made 
to me by Hindoo Rao, and the other principal persons present 
It was yery satisfactory to me to find, that though there was a 
great appearance of grief, there were none of the appearances 
that indicated an intended Suttee. When a woman intends to 
ciscend the funeral pile of her husband, her grief assumes a 
more sublime character: she sheds no tears, she makes no 
lamentation, she lays aside her veil, and no longer conceals 
herself from the sight of men. There were none of these signs. 
When, therefore, I was informed that the Baeza Baee had 
declared she would follow the Maha Raja, I was certain tiiat it 
would not be difficult to restrain her. For this purpose, how- 
ever, I was called on to speak to the lady, with only a thin piece 
of cloth held up by two femtdes between us. 

** It is not necessary to detail all that was said on this occa- 
sion. I terminated the discussion by assuming the authority 
which the Maha Raja's dying declaration had, I said, given me, 
and I desired that she would withdraw to her own apartments. 
She was at last dragged away by her female attendants. Shortly 
after, a memorandum consisting of seven articles was brought 
to me, purporting to be the Maha Raja's last will but not bearing 
his signature, the principal of which were, the Maha Raja's 
declared intention to adopt a son; the appointment of Hindoo 
Rao to be the superintendent, and another person to be the 
Mookhtar. In ease of the birth of a son, he is to be heir to the 
possessions; ** and," it is added, **that the adopted son shall be 
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obedient to the orders of the Maha Baja and the Baeza Baee as Ko. III. 
long as thej live." Eor the fulfilment of all these intentions he —»•»-. 
appeals to the support of the British €k>yemment 

** It was a singnlar and melancholy sight to see the Maha 
Bi^ dressed in his last apparel, adorned with jewels and pearls, 
seated in his palankeen with his face oncovered, as if still alive, 
accompanied bj all his state-elephants and led horses, set out 
on this last procession. He was accompanied to the fdneral 
pile hy almost everj man in camp; and the tears of the multitude 
showed, that however deficient in many of the qualities of a 
good prince, he was neither a cruel nor a tyrannical sovereign. 
The Maha Bi^ was by no means deficient in nnd^standing, to 
which, indeed, he owed the salvation of his state amid the wreck 
of the Mahratta Empire. In conversation, the comparisons and 
illustrations he used were frequently very striking and happy. 
His temper was mild and gentle in the extreme, though his 
courage was never doubted. Whatever may have been the vices 
and crimes of his youth (and these I believe are more to be 
ascribed to evU counsellers than to himself)^ his latter years have 
been unmarked by any gross violation of morality. Apathy and 
indolence were his besetting faults, which through lifo prevented 
him from ever executing the duties of a soverdgn with efficiency. 
On the whole, when it is considered that he was raised to a 
sovereignty at that time the most extensive in India, at the 
early age of fourteen, and that he was brought up from child- 
hood amid the scenes of treachery and rapacity that characterise 
a Mahratta camp, it is easy to find an excuse for many of the 
errors and vices of his reign. If in any part of this despatch 
I have transgressed the rules of officitd correspondence, I trust 
the occasion will plead my excuse. I should be insensible indeed, 
if I could, with feelings unmoved, report the death of a chief 
whom I have so long known, and with whom I may of late be 
said to have been on terms of intimacy. Nor is it the least 
affecting circumstance attending his death, that the last act of 
his life showed his unbounded confidence in the justice and 
generosity of the British (3k>vernment.'' 
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No. IV. 
IV. 

Page 207. 

Initial Proceedings in adjusting Revenue Settlements of a Per- 
gunna, in the Western Provinces, From the Meerut Magazine^ 
vol. iv., p. 347. 

When the survey of the Pergunna was completed, and ready 
for settlement, the collector, after examining the records of his 
office to ascertain the fiscal history and proprietary changes 
which had transpired in every village, issued a proclamation to 
the effect that his tent would he pitched at Shahjehanporo, in 
the centre of the Pergunna, on the 5th of December. The pro- 
clamation was not issued in the usual chuspaneedu shood style; 
bat to every chuprassee were allotted ten villages in one vicinage 
in each of which he was to publish three different times, by beat 
of drum, that the twenty years' settlement was about to take 
place, and that any man who had any claim to be adjusted of 
any kind connected with the settlement was to make his appear- 
ance, whether Chokeydar, Asamee, Coparcener, or Lumberdar. 
The number of people that this drew together was astonishing; 
not only all the litigants but all the tumashabeens of the neigh- 
bourhood were attracted to the spot. There were 250 villages 
in the Pergunna, and there must have been at least 3,000 men 
present whenever the Cutcherry hour approached. The Comitia 
were invariably held in the open air; and regularity in so large 
a crowd was preserved in the following way. A space of about 
forty feet square was marked out by ropes, within which no one 
was allowed to come, except for special reasons. A mound was 
raised in the middle of one side of the square, on which the 
Collector, one or two of his Omlah, and visitors and friends from 
Cantonments (ourselves amongst the number), were privileged 
to sit. Opposite to this point, two smaller squares were formed, 
outside the larger one, and these were always kept open to 
admit litigants, remonstrants, and petitioners. Two squares 
were formed on this plan instead of one, merely for the purpose 
of dividing plaintiffs from defendants; and this was very neces- 
sary, as there were frequently fifty men on each side in dis- 
puted questions respecting village administration. On the right 
and left of the Collector, carpets were strewed outside the rope 
for the most respectable of the Native visitors and Zemindars 
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All the fends in the Pergnnna were distinctly marked by the Nck IT. 
people of one side clubbing together, and not intermingling with — — 
the other. Those who conld not be comfortably accommodated 
on the ground, by reason of the crowd, climbed np the trees, 
and seated themselres on the bonghs. When the Collector 
reached the spot where all had been prepared for his reception^ 
he ordered all the men who were assembled to seat themselFes, 
and the business of the day commenced. 

But before these grand tribunals were held, the Collector had 
for the first fortnight been out in different parts of the Pergunna, 
inspecting the villages, and holding personal communication with 
every intelligent person in the neighbourhood. By the Per- 
gunna map he could easily arrange, so as to visit the villages in 
r^^ular succession. His camp was moved to the four remotest 
comers in the Pergnnna for two or three days, each time, and 
all the surrounding villages were inspected. His establishment 
remained meanwhile at Shahjehanpore preparing the papers. 
The remaining villages which were closer to the fixed camp were 
easily examined during the remainder of his stay. The use of 
these personal visits has been questioned; but surely a fair 
judgment may be formed of the pressure of the Jumma from 
the state of repair of the village, from the mode of husbandry 
the comforts of the people, and the state of the crops, and above 
all the general character of the soil may be examined, so as to 
trace from what part a new variation occurs. It must be con- 
sidered, however, that this is merely auxiliary to other means of 
inquiry. Were entire dependence placed on such results and 
deductions, and were they not submitted to comparison, it might, 
perhaps, be considered presumptuous in any officer to profess to 
gain a knowledge of the assets of a village by riding across its 
area, and inspecting or pretending to inspect its capabilities; but 
wiUi the survey and other preliminary statements before him, 
such inquiries and examinations must obviously be of great 
service. 

The day we arrived in camp was the first on which the public 
Comitia were assembled ; and we confess ourselves struck with 
the patriarchal mode of distributing justice. Of the private 
conferences held every day, we shall speak shortly when we 
come to the subject of assessment. Almost the first petition pre- 
sented was by a certain Sibba, who stated that he had been 
unjustly ousted from the possession of one hundred beegas of 
land through the instrumentality of the Lumberdar, Maharaj 
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No* IT. Sing»wbo; wked Hht Khwnh meaaorimetit ulis UMng piMe 
— -— - had eaiiied him to be apprehefided in tha Foajdavee Oomt ob a 
fabe aocnsatioB, and had, throng coUusios with the Pntwaree, 
got this land measured as his (the Lnmberdar's) prop erty . We 
xemarked to the CoUeekHr that the complaittaat app^red to 
excite great interest among the 2Semindars; and he^ after hearing 
the statement of both parties, which were of course oontradietorj, 
directed that anj man who could speak in faronr of the peti- 
tioner's clfldm ^ould come forward and avow hit knowledge. 
On this a confused murmur arose, and everj one seemed to 
speak in favour of the petitioner; but the O^lector, not hemg 
satisfied that he distinctly appr^ended them, ordered aU who 
were persuaded of the justice of the claim to stand up. On this, 
the whole multitude stood up en masse. Nevertheless appre- 
hensive that they might possibly have misunderstood his question, 
he directed them all again to be seated. When they were all 
level, and scarcely one head appeared above the other, all thoee 
who considered the petitioner's daim to be unjust, were ordered 
to stand up. But not a soul rose in favour of the oppressor; 
and the Collector having examined the Putwaree's accounts 
minutely, and ascertained that the petitioner had been in posses- 
sion of the land, of course directed his reinstatement, attd 
excluded, with the concurrence of the proprietors, Maharaj &ng 
from the future management of the village. Sibba was allowed 
to succeed him. The air was rent witii acclamations at this 
summary, expeditious, and certain mode of dispensing justioe; 
and one*s heart rejoiced to see a simple and uncorrupted people 
(because they were happily nescient of Courts and their inju- 
rious influences) so enthusiastic and unanimous in defending the 
poor and helpless against ** the proud man's oontmilely." 

Cases on which evidence was requisite, were diqiosed of by the 
Collector's own order, or reference to a more private Punchayut; 
but all questions into which the Fergunna Zemindars ndght bo 
supposed to have entered, and which could not have escaped 
their observation, were referred in this manner to the public 
sense of the meeting; and really the unbought and unsolicited 
testimony of three or four thousand peers must come very near 
the truth; and at any rate must be more trustworthy than the 
Gun§a JvJlee oath of two paid witnesses. 
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y. 

Paob 264. 

Statement of the Nawab Mehndi AH Khan, From the Mo/u$ml 
Akhbar, Asiatic Monthly JomTial, December, 1833. 

" In appealing to t^e opinion of the public, I profess that I am J^o- V. 
solelj actuated hj a desire to do myself justice; and I disclaim — *— — i^ 
every intention of wishing to draw conclusions inimical to the 
character of any one: facts as they are here related speak for 
themselyes, and they are sufficiently clear to show the injustice 
with which I have been treated through the intrigues of certain 
interested persons at the Court in Lncknow. 

•• While residing at Furrackabad, in rethrement, in the hope 
c^ passing the remainder of my life in quietness, I received two 
firmans from the King of Oude; the first stating that Mr. 
Maddoek had, at the King's request, applied to the British 
Government for its sanction to my accepting office. Having 
resided at Futtyghur for nearly twelve years, I considered my- 
self a subject of the Honourable Company, and consequently 
thought it my duty to submit, for the information of that 
Government, the communication made to me by his Majesty; 
I immediately transmitted a copy of the firman in question to 
Mr. Secretary Sterling, who, according to custom^ forwarded the 
same to the Resident at his Majest/s court 

** At the expiration of twenty days, I received a second firman 
from his Majesty, stating that he had received the Resident's 
permission to send for me, and directing me to repair to Court. 
A copy of this order I forwarded to Mr. Maddoek, and imme- 
diately left Futtyghur for Lucknow. On my arrival, I waited 
upon his Majesty, who received me with much kindness; and 
some days afterwards invested me with the usual dress of honour, 
elephant, palkee, etc. Upon this occasion, his Majesty directed 
me to wait on Mr. Maddoek. I did so; when the Resident in- 
formed me, that, in obedience to the will of his Majesty, I was 
to conduct the affairs of government in the character of Prime 
Minister. 

•* At this period, Akbar AlK Khan (son of Haidar BegKhan)» 
Ikbal ood Dowla (son of Captain Futteh Alii), and Mewa Ram, 
who were conducting the afiairs of the state, were, by order of 
his Majesty, removed from office, and prohibited firom attending 
the durbar. 
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